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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This course is presented through the co-operation of four American 
scholars and teachers. It is based upon studies of eight Biblical char- 
acters through each of whom a new appreciation of God came to the 
people of his own day. The experience of each contained elements of in- 
heritance, environment, and vision. 

The tenor of the message of each was deeply colored by the personal 
characteristics of the speaker. The optimism of Jesus, the gloom of 
Jeremiah, the confidence of Isaiah, and the stern justice of Amos, acting 
upon the ideas of God current in their times, changed and purified them. 
The spiritual vision of each enabled him to apprehend a God who would 
have been too great for his predecessor to conceive. 

Through the pages of the INSTITUTE in which the course was 
published serially in 1926-7 thousands found the studies of great interest 
and value. To thousands more they are earnestly commended. 
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Study I 
Amos, the Shepherd of Tekoa™’ 


There are many points of view from which the prophets may be 
studied. As the general title of this course indicates, our aim is to pay 
particular attention to the prophet’s reaction to the human life of his 
own day and to note the effect of his experience of it upon his conception 
of God. 

When we speak of the prophet as “finding God in human life” we 
should endeavor to make clear just what we mean by this. We do not 
simply mean that the prophet, on the basis of his experience of life, 
arrives at the conclusion that there is a God. The conviction of the real 
existence of God does not lie at the end of the prophet’s experience, but 
at the beginning of it. It is not a result of his quest into human life, but 
a cause of it. The prophet begins his life believing that God is. But to 
believe in God and to find him are two very different things. The prophet 
differs from the ordinary “believer” in that he presses on from “belief” 
to “experience.” He finds the God whose existence he believes in; and 
the process of finding often alters considerably the nature of the believing. 

The prophet, Amos, was a rustic. The hamlet in which he lived is 
perched high on a treeless limestone ledge six miles south of Bethelem 
and twice as far south of Jerusalem. From it the outlook to the east is 
over a rugged, rocky desolation, where the land drops away on a series 
of limestone folds to the valley of the Dead Sea. To the west the plateau 
similarly falls away to the rolling foothills, the maritime plain and the 
Mediterranean. The high central plateau itself is dominated by the peak 
of Mt. Zion. In such niggardly surroundings, Amos contrived to eke out 
an existence by means of a flock of hardy little mountain sheep, prized 
for the fineness of the wool they bore. In addition he cultivated, prob- 
ably in some little pocket of the hills at a much lower level than that on 
which stood the village in which he lived, the sour little figs of the 
sycamore tree, which were ground and used for flour. In the nature of 

t Excellent commentaries on Amos in “Amos, Hosea and Micah,” by J. M. P. Smith, 


are found in the “Bible for Home and Schools,” An interesting general treatment of the 
prophets is entitled “The Prophets of the Old Testament,” by Gordon. 


2 Studies I-V are by Professor William C. Graham. 
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the case, therefore, Amos was much alone. Many a night he spent out 
on those bare, wind-swept hills, or in one of those foldlike little valleys, 
taking care of his sheep. Many an hour he worked in his orchards, far 
away from the noises and contacts of village and highway, with nothing 
to keep him company but his thoughts, his sheep grazing among the 
trees while he pruned or harvested. 

But though he lived much of his life in these quiet places Amos was 
not ignorant of the larger world which surrounded him. An easy day’s 
journey took him to Jerusalem, of which city, and particularly of its 
religious significance, he was constantly reminded, even when at home, 
by Mt. Zion’s towering peak. On such journeys he would pass up the old 
Hebron-Bethelem-Jerusalem road, observing its considerable traffic, con- 
versing with fellow-wayfarers, or stopping for a word with peasant or 
shepherd by the roadside. From Jerusalem it was not so far, another 
day’s journey perhaps, to Bethel; a day or two more to Gilgal and 
Samaria. Amos made these journeys, no doubt, to dispose of his stock 
of wool which was more advantageously marketed in the larger centers of 
population. How much of his information Amos gathered directly by 
observation, and how much by hearsay, it is impossible to say, but in 
Amos we have a man who knew a great deal about the world in which he 
lived, and yet had opportunity to think. 

The Book of Amos contains what remains to us of the results of this 
rustic’s reaction to life. For Amos, like every other man who thinks 
much, arrived at a time when he had to give expression, in some way, to 
his thoughts. The true prophet is not, by nature, a talker, but a man of 
silence. He speaks when the conclusions arrived at in his mind become 
so insistent and dominating in his consciousness that he must unburden 
himself. We know that Amos had that kind of an experience because he 
tells us so. 

Read Amos 7:10-17. From this passage which is obviously a bio- 
graphical note and not a product of the prophet’s own pen, we learn many 
things about him and the way he felt concerning his mission. We learn, 
first, where it was that he delivered the addresses found in this book. 
It was at the sanctuary of Bethel, a sanctuary which enjoyed the patron- 
age of the royal house of the northern kingdom. The home of Amos, it 
has been noted, was in the southern kingdom. We learn, too, how his 
message was received by the officiating clergy of the place. They re- 
garded him as an intruder, one who had no business to preach there above 
all places, one whose message was calculated to disturb the public mind. 
Lastly we learn why Amos came to be there. It was not because he 
wanted to be. It was not because it was his bread and butter to preach. 
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It was because he had to go there and give utterance to his intense reac- 
tions to the life of his day. (7:15) To Amos that irresistible impulse, 
which he felt within him to utter his thoughts concerning what he saw 
going on in the world of his day, could be explained as nothing else than 
the power of God, moving him to a course of action which in normal 
moments he would never have contemplated. 

For the prophets the question of the real existence of God never 
presented any grave intellectual difficulties, as it does in our own day. 
They began life with the axiom that God is. Their understanding of 
natural forces was primitive compared with ours. The zone of impene- 
trable mystery in the universe and in human behavior was of very much 
greater extent for the people of their day than it is for us. And that zone 
was pre-eminently the domain of God. That which they did not under- 
stand, which they could not explain otherwise, they attributed to God or 
to forces under his control. It need not trouble us to admit this for there 
is still plenty of mystery for us in our universe and in human personality. 
In explaining naturally a multitude of minor mysteries our age has, if 
any thing, intensified the major mysteries of the universe. The point for 
us, however, is that unless we see how intensely vivid and living was the 
belief in the reality of God, with which Amos started life, we shall not 
appreciate the progress he actually made over his contemporaries in 
getting a clearer and better idea of the nature of this God in whom he had 
always believed. 


The Book of Amos 


I. Introduction: The General Theme 


The present Book of Amos may be roughly divided into three parts. 
The Introduction comprises 1:1—2:5. The second part covers 2:6— 
6:14 and consists of notes of a series of prophetic oracles or sermons. 
The third part 7:1—g:1§ contains a group of visions and within it is 
imbedded the biographical note 7:10-17 which we have examined 
above. One of the oracles, 7:4-14, has also found its way into this sec- 
tion. In some respects the introductory portion of the book is the most 
remarkable, but in order to understand how remarkable it is we must 
examine it in the light of the contrast between Amos and Amaziah as 
brought out in the biographical note (7:10-17). There are here two 
verses which give us a glimpse into the way Amaziah thought about the 
God whose priest he was. 

“Also Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there: but prophesy 
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not again any more at Bethel: for it is the king’s sanctuary and it is a 
royal house.”’ (7:12, 13.) 

Here we see that Amaziah is a fervent nationalist. For him the 
boundary line between Israel and Judah constitutes a real wall of spirit- 
ual separation. In effect he denies that a valid message from God for 
Israel can come through a Judean prophet. It is not hard to see what a 
limitation Amaziah thus imposes upon his God. Further, when he refers 
to the sanctuary of which he is the priestly head he calls it “the king’s 
sanctuary” and “‘a royal house.” When forced by a crisis to reveal his 
inmost mind, the priest shows that, for him, the commanding authority 
of his sanctuary is not God but King Jeroboam II. His church was an 
organ of the government, not a seat of the Kingdom of God, certainly not 
of the God, Jehovah, in whom Amos believed. 

In contrast to this let us consider a verse which reveals the way 
Amos thinks about God. 

“And Jehovah took me from following the flock and Jehovah said 
unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.”” (7: 14.) 

For the understanding of the introduction of Amos’ book, the most 
important words here are the words “my people.’” Amos, a Judean, dis- 
regards the international boundary line. The people of Northern Israel 
are Jehovah’s people. He only knows that it is to them he must speak, 
that the burden on his mind can be relieved only by utterance at the 
great northern sanctuary. His God does not acknowledge man-made 
lines of cleavage. His sovereignty extends over North and South alike. 

How far will the prophet carry this principle? We can answer that 
by turning now to the introductory section of the book, 1:1—2:5. This 
section illustrates first of all the instinctive psychological skill which 
Amos had in common with all men who have the power of reaching an 
audience. We must see him as a hill-country rustic, roughly dressed, 
speaking, perhaps, not in the cultured idiom of the day, and faced with 
the problem of getting an audience among the throng of fashionables 
who frequented that royally patronized sanctuary. We must try to see, 
too, that throng which he hoped to reach. At that time the kingdom of 
Israel was in the hey-day of the “Indian Summer” of its history. Jero- 
boam II, the ruling king, had been most fortunate. A few years before 
the great Assyrian army had broken the power of Israel’s ancient rival 
Damascus, and had then retired for some years from any immediate 
participation in Palestinian affairs. Egypt, too, was so preoccupied with 
internal affairs as to take only a perfunctory interest in the politics of all 
these small buffer states. A political accident had thus made Jeroboam 
IT master of Syria and Palestine, and he had pushed his advantage to the 
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limit. His people forgot that the basis of their prosperity was laid in the 
misfortunes of neighboring nations, and not founded upon the solid basis 
of moral integrity and economic industry. Their contempt for their 
neighbors was only surpassed by their conceit in themselves. 

When, therefore, Amos lifted his voice to arrest the attention of the 
fashionable crowds about him he could not have struck a note that would 

have tickled more the fancy of his audience than did the series of de- 
nunciations of foreign nations with which he opened his campaign. Let us 
briefly consider these one by one and then point out certain great under- 
lying conceptions which distinguish them, the implications of which 
Amos’ audience, no doubt, missed erislerlys The nations denounced in 
turn by Amos are: 

a) Damascus (1: 3-5). The expression “For three transgressions 

. yea, for four,” with which all these denunciations begin, means, in 
thie Hebrew dione simply that the transgressions are innumerable. It is 
therefore significant that Amos indicates no difference in the degree of 
divine disapproval of all these nations. Hazael and Ben Hadad are men- 
tioned as being the outstanding examples of the inhuman cruelty of 
Damascus toward Israel and particularly toward the district of Gilead 
which was in their power for years. 

5) Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Ekron (1:6-8). This is a denuncia- 
tion of Philistia which is indicated by the mention of four out of the five 
principal centers of that region. The charge against the Philistines is that 
of engaging in the slave traffic in collusion with the Edomites. Jeremiah 
(13:19) and Joel (3:6-8) both refer to the existence of a slave trade in 
those regions. The Philistines apparently carried out some swift raids on 
outlying villages of Judah and sold the inhabitants to the waiting Edom- 
ites, who quickly spirited them away to slave markets in Arabia and 
Egypt. 

c) Tyre (1:9, 10). Perhaps the most important words in this passage 
are, ‘“and remembered not the brotherly covenant.” Tyre, like Philistia, 
is charged with engaging in the slave traffic and with perpetrating this 
outrage against other Phoenician states. 

d) Edom (1:11, 12). According to the patriarchal genealogies the 
Edomites, being descendants of Esau are ethnically related to the Israel- 
ites who are descendants of Jacob. The enmity between these racially re- 
lated peoples is reflected all through the Bible, one of the most significant 
examples of it being the story of Jacob and Esau itself, in which the 
writer does not hesitate to approve the cunning by which the former 
gained the advantage over the latter. Their enmity is explicable partly 
on the ground of the different ways in which the two peoples developed. 
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The Edomites remained bedouins, living a free, economically shiftless 
life. The Israelites moved on to a settled agrictultural and semi-com- 
mercial civilization. Their hatred and contempt for each other was in- 
spired largely by ignorance and jealousy, and both were, in this respect, 
equally guilty. : 

e) Ammon (1:13-15). What has been said above of the relationship 
between Israel and Edom is true also of that between Israel and Ammon. 
That land lay to the north of Gilead and was constantly in strife with the 
clans of Reuben, Machir, and Gad which sought to hold that territory. 

ff) Moab (2:1-3). Moab was ethnically related to Israel as were 
Edom and Ammon. All four peoples were originally of the same stock. 
It is notable that the charge against Moab is one of cruelty toward Edom. 
Geographically these two tribes were situated adjacently, and were en- 
gaged in constant enmity. The prophet knows of some occasion on 
which the Moabites, triumphing over Edom, had added insult to injury 
by burning the bones of their king. Among the primitive Semites to 
destroy the body utterly was to destroy the nephesh, or soul. Thus was 
indicated the insane lengths to which murderous hatred was carried 
among these peoples. By such an act the Moabites signified their will 
to exterminate and annihilate Edom. 

g) Judah (2:4, 5). If this passage be a genuine word of Amos, Judah 
is inclided in the same general condemnation. It is not, however, as 
pointed and specific a charge as that made against the other nations, and 
it is possible that Amos may have had nothing to say against Judah on 
this occasion. If he did not it is still very significant that some later 
writer felt the omission and rectified it. 

h) Israel (2:6 ff.)?. Skilfully the prophet has aroused in his hearers, 
by his denunciation of their enemies, the interest in himself and in his 
message which created the psychological situation which he needed in 
order to impress upon his audience the truths he wished to direct especial- 
ly to them. ; 

Before we pass to fuller consideration of that message let us draw 
some conclusions. 

It is clear that Amos knew history. The humble place he occupied in 
life and the remoteness of the scene of his every-day labors did not make 
of him an ignoramus. He was, for his times, what we would call a student 
of modern history. He made it his business to know something of the 
immediate past, not only of his own people, but of all the nations of that 
region. His list embraces all the important kingdoms of Syria and Pales- 
tine in his own day. 


t ff. = following. 
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Again, not only did he know the facts of history, but he saw some- 
thing of their significance, the result of his cogitations in the quiet places 
where he worked. The nations which he denounces were, many of them, 
of the same racial stock. All of them were of the same general culture. 
Amos sensed, in a general way at least, that their attitude to each other 
was contrary to nature, contrary to the deep-lying principles on which 
true prosperity and happiness rest. We cannot say that he consciously 
understood, as clearly as we do today, that the only hope this whole 
region had for political and economic stability and progress lay in the 
possibility of its several parts learning to live not only with each other 
but for each other. But we can say that Amos felt the whole situation to 
be fundamentally wrong. 

Further, Amos’ conception of the divine reaction to the international 
relationships of this region was not merely negative. There was a positive 
side to his programme. Amos proclaimed the sovereignty of his own God, 
Jehovah, over all these nations. It was the custom in those days for a 
conqueror to impose his god upon the conquered, but Amos was not a 
conquerer. With him the sovereignty of his god was not a mere result of 
the sovereignty of his country’s arms. He had, it is certain, some vague 
glimpse of a kingdom of nations and a king of kings, even Jehovah him- 
self. The vision which flickered before his inner eye, which flitted ever 
before him, eluding yet compelling pursuit, commanding expression yet 
defying description, was essentially the same vision which rose clear and 
universal in the mind of Jesus, to be called by him, “the kingdom of God” 
or “the kingdom of heaven.” 

Amos got that wider vision from two things, his faith in Jehovah and 
his knowledge of human life as revealed particularly in the history of 
that part of the world in which he lived. He had always believed in 
Jehovah. But he had perhaps not always believed, as clearly as he did 
now, in a Jehovah whose sovereignty extended from Damascus to Gaza. 
Certainly he had never known, as he did now, why he believed in a God 
of so wide sovereignty. That is the new message he comes to proclaim. 
He believed in such a God, he now clearly shows, because the facts of 
life, as he read them in history and in the daily life about him, convinced 
him that nothing but a real belief in a god of sufficient sovereignty could 
suffice to keep these peoples from destroying each other. 

Thus the introduction to Amos’ prophecy strikes the overtone which 
dominates the whole composition. It is the great opening chord from 
which the composition flows into a more detailed illustrative application 
of the theme. The theme is that nations cannot live together without a 
God whose authority is compellingly sufficient to inspire them to regard 
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each other’s rights. Only in the right relationship of each nation to such 
a God can there lie hope of the right relationship of all of them to each 
other. 


Questions for consideration—(1) What was the international situation in Palestine in 
the days of Amos? (2) What did Amos believe to be the cause of it? (3) What was Amos’ 
idea of the way to rectify it? (4) Whence did Amos derive the wider view of God’s sov- 
ereignty which he here manifests? 


IT. The Particular Application of the Theme 


Now the really difficult and thorny problem raised by the great 
theme of the introductory section of the Book of Amos is, as usual, the 
particular application of the general principle. It is easy enough to say 
that a group of nations will find the right relationship to each other when 
they fall under the sovereignty of one God and find the right relationship 
to him. But what does it mean to come under the sovereignty of God? 
How shall a nation know when it is approximating the right relationship 
to him? It is the more particular questions such as these which Amos set 
out to answer in the oracles contained in the main body of the book 
(2:6—6:14). Here he deals only with the nation Israel, not necessarily 
because he believes it needs his message any more than do its neighbors, 
but rather because Israel is the most typical state of all Syria and Pales- 
tine. If he can answer these questions for Israel he has answered them 
- for all. In choosing the kingdom of Israel as the scene of his preaching, 
he chose the point where the unhealthy conditions which characterized 
the whole region were being most intensely manifested. Nor was he a 
mere denouncer of wrongs. His commission was ““Go prophesy to my 
people, Israel.” His aim was the positive, constructive one of bringing 
them to a truer understanding of what was involved in standing in that 
relationship to Jehovah. 

We shall now examine the oracles of Amos, one by one, with the aim 
of determining just how each situation dealt with by the prophet en- 
riched his conception of God. 


Oracle 1. Fehovah Governs Himself by Moral Principles 
and Has the Sovereign Power to Make them Operative 
in Human Life (Amos 2:6-16) 


The prophet’s thought in this oracle proceeds by logical and orderly 
states. He first exposes certain evils in contemporary Israelitish society 
(2:6-8). Next he places the responsibility for these on the Israelites 
themselves (2:9, 11, 12). Finally he indicates the inevitable dissolution 
of a society so grossly at fault (2:14-16). 
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The key is verse 11. Amos here reminds his hearers that Jehovah 
had never left them without prophets and Naziritest to keep them in 
remembrance of a sterner and finer way of life. Of prophets before the 
days of Amos one recalls particularly Samuel, Micaiah ben Imlah, and 
Elijah. 

The basic evil in this oracle is license in the indulgence of natural 
appetites. These excesses center around the sanctuaries, where all sorts 
of sensual practices, many of them foreign in origin, were perpetuated. 
And arising from these basic evils Amos finds oppression, perversion of 
justice, and bribery. Palestine, although it seemed to the early Hebrew 
immigrants a land of plenty, is, comparatively speaking, barren and 
sterile. When its products are equitably distributed there is barely 
enough for a population of normal size. In such a land luxurious living 
on the part of any considerable class entailed, in those days, extreme 
hardship upon the lower orders of society. Amos knew at first hand of 
this hardship and here blames it upon those who silence the prophet and 
corrupt the Nazirite so that they leave their witness for the life of self- 
control to a plain layman like himself. 

In the closing stage of the oracle Amos asserts the existence of a moral 
order in the world. Such courses bring a day of reckoning. When it 
comes it will avail no man to be strong, or swift, or courageous, or skilled 
in the arts of war, or well equipped for flight. The recompense for that 
kind of a life is implacably certain. That is God’s way. He governs his 
world, as he governs himself, by moral principles. He has the will and 
the power to make these operative in human life. 

Read in the light of the prophet’s introductory denunciations of the 
nations of Palestine, this arraignment of Israel is an exposition of the 
particular causes of that social brittleness which resulted in destructive 
wars where the need was for a united effort for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the common weal. 

Questions for consideration.—(1) What relation did Amos see between the self-indul- 
gence of certain individual Israelites and, (a) a national disorder, (4) international enmity? 
(2) What made Amos so sure that God would disapprove the evils denounced in this 
oracle? 


1 The Nazirites were an order of men distinguished from their contemporaries by their 
abstinence from strong drink and by the fact that they never allowed a cutting instrument 
of any kind to be used on their hair. Samson was a Nazirite until he was beguiled by 
Delilah. 

These peculiarities of the Nazirites were not mere fads, but symbols of a protest 
against the more luxurious civilization of Canaan. The Hebrews had entered that land 
fresh from the stern, abstemious life of the desert. There men have to keep themselves 
‘fit and hard or they cannot survive. 
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Oracle 2. Not Even for His Love May God Violate 
His Moral Principles (Amos 3:1-8) 


The idea of God enunciated by Amos came into sharpest conflict with 
the popular thought of his day at the point of Israel’s relationship to 
him. The important verse for the understanding of the clash between 
Amos’ ideas on this point and those of the average Israelite is 3:2. Up to 
the middle of this verse prophet and people agree. Jehovah is very 
specially interested in Israel; we may even say, he loves Israel. But at 
this point the prophet diverges from his contemporaries. He draws differ- 
ent implications from the belief he shares with them. 

The public, in those days, formed its idea of God solely from the 
standpoint of external conditions. And these, just at the moment, were 
conducive to blind confidence. The kingdom of Israel was prosperous. 
But this prosperity was due not to the industry, thrift, and sobriety of 
its inhabitants, but rather to a political accident. Israel’s greatest local 
rival was the kingdom of Damascus. It had been all but destroyed by the 
Assyrians a few years previously. To put it baldly, Israel’s prosperity 
could be wholly accounted for by the misfortunes of neighboring nations. 
That Amos saw this is proof of the penetrative insight with which he 
observed and reflected upon life. 

The popular dogma of the day was that Jehovah would protect 
Israel and enhance its prosperity because of his love for that nation. In 
3:2 Amos takes precisely the opposite view. The main idea of the verse 
is not so much that greater responsibility rests upon Israel, or that more 
would be required of it because of its peculiar relation to God. Amos 
would, no doubt, have applied his standards just as rigorously to any 
other nation. The really pregnant idea of the verse is that even God’s 
love may not run counter to the moral law. God will discipline Israel 
not in spite of his love but because of it. 

This idea of God was so unusual, so much more advanced ethically 
than the current popular conceptions, that Amos felt the need of sup- 
porting it. How should he authenticate such a radical opinion? How 
convey to his audience a sense of the authority of this strange word of 
God? 

And here it must be remembered that it is not his own authority as 
messenger which he seeks to vindicate, but the authority of his message. 
We have seen in the biographical note that Amos emphatically dis- 
sociated himself from the institutionally authenticated members of the 
prophetic order. So far as he himself is concerned he claims to be no 
more than the almost automatic mouthpiece of the deity. The truth he 
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proclaims commends itself so insistently and so irresistibly to him that 
he cannot help but speak. 


The lion hath roared, who will not fear? 
Jehovah hath spoken, who can but prophesy? 


His method of getting at that point is to cite a number of things which 
do not happen by chance but are related as cause and effect (3:3-6). If 
two people walk together it is the effect of an agreement to do so. If a 
trap is sprung it is because something has stepped into it. These things 
are self-evidencing, axiomatic. So is the great truth that Jehovah will 
punish his people for their sins because he loves them (3:2). 

One of the interesting things about this oracle is that it is the earliest 
passage in the Bible where we have an attempt to sustain a spiritual 
truth by a logical argument. Life is not simply a series of unrelated 
happenings. Every effect has its cause and every cause its effect. Amos’s 
logic limps a little. People may walk together without being of a mind 
to do so. A lion may roar at other times than in the act of taking prey. 
But though some technical fault may be found with the logic it is clear 
enough to convey his idea, and for his day and age his use of the law of 
cause and effect as an illustration of the authority of his message is quite 
remarkable. 


Questions for consideration—(1) What did Amos think of the prosperity of Israel? 
(2) After answering question one suggest what are the bases of a true prosperity. (3) What 
connection is there between right relationship to God and material success? (4) How did 
Amos’ experience of life here influence his idea of God? 


Oracle 3. ‘fustice is a Cardinal Moral Principle 
with God (Amos 3:0—4:3) 

It is clear from the opening verse that the subject of this utterance 
is the city of Samaria which stood upon a hill about one thousand feet 
in elevation, in the midst of a small valley some five miles in diameter, 
and ringed about by hills. 

The connection in thought between this oracle and the one which 
precedes it is appreciated when we note the rhetorical invitation to the 
people of the Philistine city of Ashdod and of the great land of Egypt to 
come and bear witness to the unhealthy state of affairs in Samaria. Two 
people could not have been named which would remind the prophet’s 
hearers more forcefully of Jehovah’s basic preference for his own people 
than those. Had he not delivered them from Egypt? Had he not raised 
up Saul and David to free them from bondage to the Philistines? Were 
ithese nations not the objects of loathing and contempt to the true wor- 
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shiper of Jehovah? How then could Amos outrage more stingingly their 
pride, how strike a harder blow at the confidence whose blindness he had 
exposed in 3:2-6, than by telling them, through this rhetorical device, 
that they themselves were in worse case than these heathen whom, in 
their hearts, they despised? . 

Nor does Amos leave them in doubt about his reasons for this charge. 
Verses 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 indicate what is wrong with life in Samaria. The 
basic evil is the luxury of the rich. The text in verse 12 is in some disorder, 
but it is plain that the prophet has little use for luxurious couches and 
silken cushions, and the soft things of life in general. The elaborate city 
dwellings, with their special provision against the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, with their ivory inlays and other refinements, arouse 
his resentment. 

One might put this down to his rustic up-bringing and his austere 
faith, might indeed charge him with mere class jealousy, were it not that 
he gives the other side of the picture. Life in Samaria is not all luxury 
and refinement. Ugly words like “oppression” (vs. 9), “violence and 
robbery” (vs. 10) lay bare the underlying rottenness of society in Israel’s 
capital. It is these amazing contrasts which stimulate the prophet to so 
intense revulsion. He feels that they are related as cause and effect. 
Were it not for the luxury the oppression would not exist. 

The genuineness of his social insight is especially evident in his words 
to the “kine of Bashan that are in the mountains of Samaria.”’ Bashan, 
a district east of the Jordan and north of the Yarmuk, was famous for 
its fat, sleek, smooth cattle. Under this not too apt figure Amos addresses 
the women of Samaria, the luxury-loving parasites, who are rather proud 
than otherwise of the fact that they are useless, who assume it as their 
right to be served at whatever cost. The Hebrew text brings out beau- 
tifully their parasitic nature. ““Who say unto their husbands, ‘Bring, so 
that we may drink.’” Indirectly but none the less truly, they also “oppress 
the poor... . crush the needy” (4:1). Amos was keen enough to rec- 
ognize the powerful influence exercised by women in the determination 
of society’s moral standards. Further, he attacks those women of 
Samaria, the women of the upper or ruling classes, not because they were 
of that class, but because being of it, they were setting the standards 
for the whole nation. 

The note of doom which recurs throughout the entire oracle is to be 
remarked first, because of his explicit inclusion of the great sanctuary 
at Bethel in the punishment (3:14). The sanctuary is involved in the 
whole problem. Though he does not say it in so many words, Amos felt 
that if the religious forces had not been derelict in their duty things had 
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never come to such a pass. Had the sanctuaries not condoned and 
pandered to false values men would not be seeking their happiness in 
luxury and self-indulgence. Again, it is worth notice that the note of 
doom is sounded in the teeth of circumstances which seemed to give no 
reason for it. Israel rode the crest of a wave of political prestige. It was 
supreme in Syria and Palestine, and Assyria and Egypt had for some © 
years been quiescent. There was apparently no justification for his 
pessimistic outlook on the future. 

Two things moved the prophet to this attitude. First of all, he knew 
life. He knew that a nation may be up today and down tomorrow. He 
knew that what has happened once may happen again. Compare 4:6 ff. 
He knew that change and decay are of the essence of material things. 
Next, he felt that he knew God, knew something of his mind and char- 
acter. What roused so strong a revulsion in himself could have only a 
similar effect on the Deity. To his experience his revulsion against these 
injustices was a direct communication of the spirit of God. Observation 
of life and meditation on it yields knowledge of God. God is just. In- 
justice cannot continue to flourish where his sovereignty stands, no 
matter what surface conditions seem to show. 

Amos, no doubt, went too far in his contempt for the refinements of 
life. There is much prejudice and no little ignorance in his attitude. But 
he struck an absolutely true note in his condemnation of those who will 
have those refinements at the price of the sorrow and suffering of their 
fellowmen. That which is good in itself may be as the blood of murder 
on the hands of a man who has made another pay the price without 
which no good thing is created. 


Questions for consideration—(1) What social principle enunciated by Jesus would 
cover the evils denounced here by Amos? (2) What responsibility does the church have 
with regard to social conditions? (3) What is justice? (4) What makes Amos so sure that 
God disapproves injustice? 


Oracle 4. Self-Consistency or Unity Is an Attribute 
of God (Amos 4:4-1}) 


In this oracle Amos attacks the orthodox established religion of his 
day, thus dealing with still another phase of human activity. He finds 
no lack of religious assiduity, so far as externals go. He expressly states 
(vs. §) that the Israelites are ostentatiously devoted to all the rites and 
ceremonies of their church. 

We must be careful to note that Amos has no prejudice against the 
sanctuaries of Bethel and Gilgal as such. The fact that he went to Bethel 
to utter the word of Jehovah would indicate that he felt it to be a suitable 
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place for a revelation of the divine will. His quarrel with the religion of 
these sanctuaries is that it has no connection with reality. Its rites are 
an impertinence. Men are no different as a result of them. The course 
of the nation’s life is not affected by them. God disregards them. In- 
stead of putting men into the path of permanent living realities they 
lead men to run across, “‘transgress”’ (vs. 4) that path. 

These are pretty strong statements, and it is easy to understand 
that they would be resented. There were doubtless plenty of people 
then, who accepted, without question, the religious habits and customs 
of the social group into which they were born. Moreover, so far as their 
knowledge led them, many of them were as sincere as Amos himself. It 
was not enough to say to such people, “This religion of yours is vain, 
inadequate, impertinent.” The prophet had to say something that would 
impel his listeners to question the validity of their religious customs as 
he had himself. 

In the remainder of the oracle, vss. 6-11, he tries to do this. One 
might somewhat elaborate his address in modern terms as follows: 


Here you are, you Israelites, going through the same old forms and cere- 
monies, day after day, year after year. The only difference between you and your 
ancestors is that you are more assiduous than they were. Through these time- 
honored customs they sought to please Jehovah and to gain his protection. That 
also is what you are seeking. Are you blind? Can you not see that the whole 
history of your nation proves your ideas fatuous and your efforts futile? Has not 
God visited you with almost every misfortune a people can suffer? Has your 
superstitious religious magic worked in the past? No! It has not, and no more 
will it work today. Jehovah is not the kind of a being you think he is. Instead 
of regarding you for your erring zeal he will punish you for so misconceiving him. 


The prophet knew life, not only in the present, but in the past. He 
had the very modern conception of its continuity. And when in his mind 
present and past were placed side by side his logical conclusion was that 
the kind of religion he saw being manifested in Israel had been proved in 
history to be a futility and an impertinence. 

We can see, too, how this thought connects with Amos’ broader ideas 
on international politics. Some of the evils he cites in vss. 6 ff. are con- 
nected with war. They are the natural result of that moral failure which 
turns nations to enmity and works of death. For Amos the only vindica- 
tion of a religion is a better world, a saner more harmonious human 
society. A religion of human strife, which can complacently see the daily 
multiplication of causes of further strife, and yet feel no need of changes 
within itself, is, to Amos, a monstrosity which must at last arouse the 
righteous destroying wrath of God. 
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Thus Amos, reacting against the stupidity and the superstition of the 
religious life of his times, finds God to be self-consistent, or to use his own 
word, “Holy.” There is no division in his nature. He does not adopt one 
course in one phase of life and quite a different one in another. Amos, it is 
clear, is groping toward the idea of the unity of God and in doing so he 
is preparing the way for monotheism. 


Questions for consideration —(1) What may we learn from this oracle concerning the 
practical value of the study of history? (2) How may the value of a sincere piety be 
neutralized? (3) What is the test of reality in religion? (4) What does Amos mean by the 
holiness of God? 


Oracle 5. God is the Life-Principle of the 
Universe (Amos 5:I-17) 


This oracle opens and closes on a note of doom. The figure used by | 
the prophet in vs. 2 is very suggestive. Israel is likened to a virgin as- 
saulted and mastered in her own home, and doomed to go on living in 
such a state of humiliating servitude. In the struggle with the foreign 
master the nation is to be greatly weakened (vs. 3). The same thought 
is expressed in vss. 16, 17. After the blow falls Israel will be a land of 
mourning. Skill in the expression of grief will be an accomplishment 
much sought after. The whole nation will lament the change of status 
from freedom to slavery, from pride to humiliation, from honor to shame. 

In the thought of Amos, however, the doom which he foresees is not 
due to the whim of a capricious or arbitrary deity, nor yet to a chance 
turn of the wheel of fortune. It is the inevitable consequence of a wrong 
way of life. One is reminded of Proverbs 14:12. “There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
The Israelites, particularly the ruling classes of the nation, have been 
following that way. They have been building for themselves elaborate 
homes surrounded by pleasant cultivated gardens. Their concern has 
been to provide for themselves those material things which are, of them- 
selves, good. But those pleasant things of life, which they value so highly 
rest upon an insecure basis. Their fine houses, wrought of stone, rest on 
a foundation of sand. Inhumanity, extortion (vs. 11), graft (vs. 12), mal- 
administration of justice (vss. 10, 12)—these underlie and falsify the 
prosperity of the few. 

The prophet here strives to give expression to a pregnant idea which, 
even in our own day, does not penetrate to the mind of every man, par- 
ticularly of such as are individualistic and anti-social in spirit. The idea 
is that of the solidarity of society, of the mutual dependence of all indi- 
viduals upon each other. Whenever that law is too far transgressed a 
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reaction is automatically produced, a reaction invariably followed by 
chaotic conditions. 

What is true of a society of individuals is true likewise of a society 
of nations. Amos understood this too, as the introduction to his proph- 
ecy shows. Unless a nation be at harmony within itself it can contribute 
nothing positive to a comity of nations. The international chaos in Syria 
and Palestine which prevented the unification of the region and made 
it helpless before outside aggression, was itself the result of social dis- 
integration within the various nations there located. It remains to the 
everlasting credit of Amos that he saw, beneath the imposing national 
structure of the then foremost of these nations, the flimsy foundation 
of a society divided against itself. 

There is, however, one ray of hope in all these gloomy anticipations. 
There is a way of escape, a way by which the nation may be put upon 
an enduring foundation, a way by which its life may be indefinitely ex- 
tended. Amos’ contemporaries have themselves some ideas on this point. 
They look upon the established religion as a kind of national insurance. 
They go to its shrines and pay its taxes and believe what its priests and 
prophets teach them. Religion, for them, is of the realm of what we 
would call magic. Its function is to enable its devotees to do what they 
want with immunity. They do not seek God; they “seek Bethel’ and 
the magic which Bethel, and other such places, offer in exchange for their 
patronage. There is no hope for them, Amos thinks, in that direction. 

Where then does hope lie? Amos’ answer is “Seek Jehovah and live.” 
The way of life is the way of search after god. The way of search after 
the things we want God to do for us is not the way of life. Life does not 
lie in things, but in God. In other words God is life. To ignore God is to 
be potentially dead. 

Thus we see why Amos predicts doom for Israel. Israel does not care 
for God. It cares only for the things it wants from God. Israel does not 
seek to know how God lives. It desires only to know how it may go on 
living as it wants to live. It is a nation at cross-purposes with God, and 
therefore a nation which, at the touch of any crisis, will go to pieces, 
because it has no life in it. From his observation of human society Amos 
learns that there is one way of living which leads to a fuller, freer life, 
and another way of living which leads to frustration and death. And in 
his thinking the former is identified with God. God is alive in that way. 
His being is the essence of harmony and the fulness of life. If he had 
completed the cycle of his thought he would have written as God’s word. 

Seek ye me and live 
For I am life, 
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Questions for consideration——(1) What social law must we obey in order to give per- 
manence to material blessings? (2) How does “‘life’’ lie in seeking God? (3) Where is God 
to be sought for? (4) What is the great companion principle to the principle of man’s 
dependence on man? 


Oracle 6. God’s Sovereignty Is Manifested in an 
Intelligible World-Order, Rather Than in 
Arbitrary Interventions (Amos 5:15-27) 


This passage falls into two parts, (a) vss. 18-20, (4) vss. 21-24; 25-27. 
The interesting thing about the first of these is that it puts us in touch 
with one of the popular ideas of the day. Amos found among the Israel- 
ites an expectation of a coming “Day of Jehovah.” This expectation had 
its basis in nothing more solid than a desire for pre-eminence among 
nations and a belief that the raison d’étre of a deity is to fulfil the dearest 
wishes of his worshipers. If we may judge from Amos’ words the things 
desired by the Israelites were pre-eminence and security. It was to be a 
day of “‘light”’ (vs. 18), that is, a day of clear and untroubled happiness; 
and a day of safety (vs. 19). These desires, when we consider Israel’s 
troubled history, were very natural and right. The prophet’s objection is 
not to the hope itself, but to the ground of the hope. The “Day” was to 
be realized solely by the intervention of the deity. The nation itself was 
to have no part in it. Its conduct day by day had no bearing upon the 
consummation so devoutly wished. 

So far as popular thought was concerned the only way to secure that 
ideal state for which they longed was to cultivate the favor of Jehovah. 
Their religious leaders had taught them that this was to be done through 
zealous attention to religious rites. “Burnt offerings . . . . meal offerings 
.... peace offerings” (vs. 22), public worship and praise (vs. 23)—by 
these was the favor of God to be cultivated and the wonderful day 
brought nearer. 

With all this the prophet disagreed. A day of Jehovah there would 
be, no doubt, but far otherwise than they hoped. It would be a day of 
darkness (vss. 18, 20), a time of more complete disaster (vs. 19). When 
one analyzes the reasons for the startling difference between the rustic 
preacher and his contemporaries one can see that it grew out of differing 
ideas about God and his relation to human life. What Amos says might 
be paraphrased thus: “God has no use at all for religious ceremonies ex- 
cept as they affect human life for the better. The only way he can be 
pleased is by a life consistently characterized by “justice” and “‘righteous- 
ness” (vs. 24). If these are lacking, ceremonies of all kinds are an 
offense to him (vss. 21-23). God is not an arbitrary or capricious deity 
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who can be coaxed into intervention in human life. He manifests him- 
self in accordance with spiritual laws such as justice and righteousness. 
If you desire his favor you must live justly and righteously; and you 
must consistently live that way, not by fits and starts, not now and then, 
or here and there. These things must flow through the life of individual 
and society with the ceaseless continuity of running waters, like the cur- 
rent of a perennial stream fed by unfailing springs rather than by season- 
al showers. 

The idea of God and of his relation to human living here expressed 
is one which stands the test even of an age of science. His universe is 
ordered by laws precisely because he himself obeys the laws he has 
ordered. From this obedience he cannot be moved by ecclesiastical 
magic or ceremonial bribe. There is no thing we have which has sufficient 
value in his sight to move him from this attitude of mind. 

Notable, too, are the words Amos uses to express God’s reaction to 
the unreality of current religious rites. God “hates” and “despises” and 
in general ‘“‘takes no delight in” ceremonies which have no moral sig- 
nificance (vss. 21-23). It is plainly to be seen from these verses that 
Amos conceives God as a personality. He is not a speculative abstrac- 
tion. He not only /ives, but he feels. 

Questions for consideration.—(1) Whence did Amos’ contemporaries derive their idea 


of the “Day of the Lord”? (2) What did Amos object to in the idea? (3) Do people have 
similar expectations today and how have you observed them to be manifested? 


Oracle 7. God’s Goodness Is Inspired by a Sense of 
Responsibility to All Who Consciously or Un- 
consciously Depend on Him (Amos 6:1-I4) 


This address opens with the recurrence of a motif with which we are 
already familiar in the compositions of the austere shepherd of Tekoa, 
namely, his contempt for the pampered, self-indulgent life of the wealthy 
aristocrat. The most grievous charge against these ‘“‘notabilities” is that 
expressed in the last clause of vs. 6. They are not “grieved for the afflic- 
tion of Joseph’’; that is to say, they are not concerned about the welfare 
of their country. They “put far away the evil day” and in so doing 
“draw near the enthronement of violence.” 

The shrewdness of the prophet’s observation of contemporary life 
in this passage cannot be gainsaid. He sees one of the causes of misgov- 
ernment, and of a growing threat against order and public safety, in 
the immersion of the governing class in the pursuit of the gratification 
of their own personal pleasures. A country which has no aristocracy 
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of responsibility is in a bad way. The shouldering of responsibility for 
public safety is an aristocracy’s only reason for existence. If that respon- 
sibility is met the common people do not begrudge such a class a large 
share in the comforts and pleasures of life. But to take these while avoid- 
ing the responsibilities by which they may, with some degree of honesty, 
be earned, is a shameless betrayal of confidence. A God who condemns 
those who betray a trust is a God to be trusted. His mercies will be sure, 
his sustaining grace never denied to those who depend on it. 

In verses 8 and 11-14 Amos gives us what he believes to be God’s 
reaction to such a situation. Men who demand chief places without 
being honest enough to pay the price for them are the victims of pride 
(vs. 8). Their “palaces” and “great houses” are the visible symbols of 
their pride. With Amos it is not enough that a man have money. He 
wants to know how he got it, whether or not he did anything to earn it. 
Most of the rich men of Samaria had been made rich, as we have pre- 
viously seen, either by a political accident or by extortion and oppression. 
Their prosperity grew out of the miseries of others. Yet they felt secure 
because of the mere possession of things they had done little or nothing 
to create. To rejoice in the possession of something that one has had 
little or no share in creating, or for which one has not contributed in 
return something of value, is, according to Amos to “rejoice in a thing 
of naught.” The test Amos here propounds is precisely the same as that 
applied by Jesus to James and John when they asked for places of pre- 
eminence in his kingdom. Service to the limit of one’s responsibility is 
but a badge of spiritual honesty. Beyond these limits it is a crown of 
godlikeness. 

The topsy-turviness of a society in which such things as Amos re- 
ports in this oracle can come to pass, is particularly well expressed by 
the prophet in vs. 12. As it is contrary to natural order for horses to run 
on the rock or for one to plow the sea with oxen, so equally it is contrary 
to the order of nature that justice should be ignored, and the fruit of 
right living misappropriated, in the continued prosperity and safety of 
those who do nothing to insure those blessings. 

God, Amos thinks, cannot stand for an arrangement so maladroit. 
There are nations in the far north before which Israel would be powerless. 
In his search for a way out of the moral impasse presented by society 
Amos extends the bounds of Jehovah’s sovereignty to one of these. Such 
a nation will come and its coming will be in harmony with Jehovah’s 
plans for his people. 

One other thing is notable in this address. In the calamity which 
Amos foresees “great house” and “small house” alike will suffer (vs. 11). 
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The city will be completely razed. The prophet’s prediction raises a 
greater problem than that which he seeks to solve, the problem of the 
suffering of the innocent and the helpless. This is the strongest argument 
he offers in his appeal to an irresponsible governing class. It is in the 
nature of things that the innocent must suffer with the guilty. Amos does 
not enter into the why and wherefore of this, does not attempt to recon- 
cile it with his conception of a just and righteous God. He records the 
fact which his observation of life has taught him to be true, and he uses 
it constructively in an attempt to awaken the guilty to a sense of re- 
sponsibility. But one can at least see that he did not believe that the 
suffering of the innocent is an integral part of God’s plan for human life. 
It issues from man’s life and not from God’s mind. Men of greater mind 
than Amos were long after to wrestle with this problem in vain. The 
only solution ever found for it was found on Calvary where it was demon- 
strated that the right relationship to God compensates him who realizes 
it for all the injustice of life. 


Questions for consideration.—(1) What were the signs of the times in which Amos saw 
‘the coming break-up of law and order in Israel? (2) Do you observe any parallel signs of 
the times in modern American society? 


Oracle 8. God Is Capable of Final Alienation from 
a Defiant People (Amos 8:4-14) 


This oracle is best considered here although in our text it is separated 
from the sermons which constitute the central part of the book by the 
visions of 7:1-3, 4-6, 7-9, the biographical note 7: 10-17, and the vision 
of 8:1-3. Because of its position in the text, and the repetition in vs. 6 
of clauses from 2:6, and other reasons, the authenticity of this oracle 
has been seriously questioned. No close connection between it and the 
preceding vision (8:1—3) is discernible. If it is a genuine oracle of the 
prophet, and there is no conclusive evidence to the contrary, it may 
better be considered at this point. 

In the opening movement of this utterance we are given a glimpse 
into the commercial life of Amos’ day. The prophet again champions 
the poor and needy, this time not against an irresponsible aristocracy, 
but against a conscienceless merchant class. These are not charged with 
indulging to excess in religious ceremonies, but rather with being im- 
patient for these occasions to pass in order that they may pursue their 
trading. 

The morals of the merchant class are here represented as at a very 
low ebb. Not only has their greed of gain made them indifferent to reli- 
gion (a fact at which we cannot wonder after Amos’ own descriptions of 
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the religious life of the day), but they resort to commercial trickery of 
every kind to increase their profits. They “get the buyer going and com- 
ing,” to use an expressive colloquialism. They short-weight him and 
short-change him, and sell him inferior goods (2:6). Their scales were 
set to weigh heavily when weighing their merchandise and to weigh 
lightly when they weighed the customer’s silver or gold. In other words 
the commercial system was one which could be manipulated, as every 
commercial system can, by one class at the expense of all other classes. 
The burden of this naturally fell most heavily on those who had no 
margin between themselves and want. As a result the poor were tricked 
into a position of servitude (vs. 6). It is just exactly what we should 
expect in a country where religion is divorced from morals. 

Against this condition of affairs the prophet reacts violently, inter- 
preting his reaction as the voice of God. The threats which he heaps up 
against the nation are of a catastrophic and eschatological character, the 
sort of things which one imagines will happen when an unbearable world- 
order is brought suddenly to an end by an outraged deity. God will 
“never forget any of their works” (vs. 8) until “that day,” that “great 
and terrible day of the Lord,” comes (compare §:18-27). When it does 
come it will be characterized by cosmic disturbances. There will be a 
vast and destructive upheaval of the earth itself (vs. 8), a thing not un- 
known in that region (compare 1:1). To the terror caused by this dis- 
turbance will be added the dread portent of a solar eclipse (vs. 9). The 
water supply will fail (vs. 13). As a result of these direct manifestations 
in nature of the divine displeasure the whole land will be overwhelmed 
with fear and distress (vs. 10). 

But the most remarkable threat of all is that contained in verses 
11-12. There will be, says the prophet, in that time of direst need, “‘a 
famine .... of hearing the words of the Lord.” These people who have 
silenced the prophets, who have corrupted the Nazirites, who have de- 
voted themselves to local fertility cults and other religious fads (compare 
vs. 14 which indicates local gods attached to the various shrines) will 
desire in that awful time to find the true God, will frantically search for 
him here, there, and everywhere, but in vain. 

It is a terrible picture of its kind, and rather different from the 
prophet’s former predictions of political disaster as the means of punish- 
ment. We should remember in this connection two things. First, that 
the very nature of the country in Palestine is such as to produce in men’s 
minds the concept of physical disturbance. On that great central plateau, 
falling away on both sides in bleak, bare, lime-stone folds, the undulating 
stretch of billowy foothills dropping toward the sea on the west, the 
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deep precipitous gorge of the Jordan yawning on the east—here, if any- 
where, a man might be expected, especially if he regarded this country as 
peculiarly the possession of his deity, to think in cataclysmic terms. 
Moreover, it is a fact, verifiable even in modern experience, that a threat 
of malign action by mysterious, intangible, imponderable forces will often 
arouse, especially in ignorant and superstitious minds, more genuine 
terror than a threat of foreign invasion. We may, then, take this as the 
prophet’s supreme effort to rouse his hearers to a sense of impending 
danger. 
; The most interesting idea in the oracle is that of a finally alienated 
deity, the thought that there comes a time when God will not hear the 
cry of the distressed, when doom is irrevocable, when the power to find 
God is completely atrophied. If these are the words of Amos, he had 
such an idea of God and he derived it from life, from his own experience 
of the unbelievable duplicity of men and the invulnerability of their 
self-will. 
Questions for consideration —(1) In an age of commercial trickery which is most likely 
to be at fault, the system, or the people who control the system? (2) What relation has this 


oracle to the doctrine of eternal damnation? (3) Would it be possible to accept Amos’ 
teaching here and also believe Jesus’ teaching of the fatherhood of God? 


Conclusion 


Five closing visions (7:1-3; 4-6; 7-9, 8:1-3 and 9:1-4, 7-8), con- 
stitute a conclusion to the book." ” 

We are not to think of the oracles and visions of Amos as having 
been uttered at one time or even on one day. The rugged herdsman of 
Tekoa camped in some secluded pocket of the hills near Bethel and from 


t It is now generally held that the passage 9: 5-6, is a later addition, vs. 5 being ob- 
viously inspired by 8:8-10, and vs. 6 consisting of a rather weak eulogy of Jehovah which 
Amos would hardly have felt necessary. It is, indeed, rather in the nature of an anti- 
climax. It is also believed by most scholars that the section from 84 to the end of our 
present text is an addition made after the Exile when it was felt that the gloomy predictions 
of Amos needed some qualification. 


2 It will be noted that the first three of these visions are separated from the latter two 
by the biographical note (7:10-17). The editor who arranged this material, possibly from 
the prophet’s own notes or from written reports of his speeches, may have meant to indi- 
cate by this arrangement that Amaziah’s interference occurred at this point. It is signif- 
icant that the last two visions are stronger, more virile, and much more in keeping with the 
tone of the oracles proper which form the body of the book. There are two ways of explain- 
ing this. Some people think that at least the first two visions and possibly the third are 
later imitative interpolations. Others prefer to see in the five visions a series of attempts 
by Amos to summarize in graphic form God’s attitude to Israel after the effect of the 
prophet’s message has been observed. 
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time to time, after the immemorial custom of the prophets, suddenly ap- 
peared among the worshipers, electrified them by an utterance, and 
vanished to his retreat. He thus had time to observe the effect of his 
preaching; and the first two visions reflect his wistful hope that doom 
might be averted. But in the last three oracles all such hope vanishes. 
They have a tone of finality and a rising crescendo of emphasis upon the 
inevitability of the approaching doom. For our purposes, however, the 
visions are not important because they do not illustrate how the proph- 
et’s ideas of God are influenced by his observation of human life. They 
are, rather, graphic pronouncements of the general conclusion which must 
be drawn from that exposition. The conclusion in all alike is that punish- 
ment is about to fall upon Israel. 

The words of Amos must have rung in the ears of some individuals 
among the pleasure-loving throngs at Bethel like a veritable knell of 
departing hopes. His utterances come to a close upon a lofty plane of 
ethical universalism, which ignores man-made lines of division to lay 
foundations for the Kingdom of God. 

Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel? saith Jehovah. ~ 
Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
And the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? 
Behold, the eyes of Jehovah God are upon the sinful kingdom 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth. 


fom 
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Study LT 


Isaiah, the Patrician of Jerusalem 


In the prophet Amos we encountered a rustic whom, to use his own 
words, Jehovah “‘took from the flock” and sent forth to rouse the mori- 
bund conscience of the nation Israel. In Isaiah we meet a young patrician 
of Judah, born and reared in Jerusalem, who encountered in the great 
temple there an experience precisely similar to that which compelled his 
predecessor of Tekoa to undertake a public ministry. One should begin 
the study of Isaiah by reading the story of his call, remembering that the 
written account of it was not set down until some years after the experi- 
ence was sustained. (Read Isaiah 6.) 

There are two chief points to be noted in this record. 

1. The outstanding impression Isaiah received in this ecstatic or 
mystic experience was of the holiness of God. He conceives the deity as 
enthroned in royal fashion, attended by seraphim who proclaim in herald- 
like fashion “Holy, Holy, Holy is Jehovah of Hosts.” The word “‘Holy” 
was used in the ancient East to express a complex of attributes and 
qualities by which deity is distinguished from humanity. The fact that 
Isaiah was at this time so impressed with the holiness of God indicates 
that he was stirred by a vast discontent with humanity as he found it, a 
feeling which is reflected in 6: 9-13. 

2. Isaiah sustained his “vision” of the royal and holy deity in the year 
that King Uzziah died. The significance of the fact that Isaiah “‘saw”’ 
Jehovah enthroned in royal state appears when we understand the 
political situation of the time. With the death of Uzziah the “Indian 
Summer” of Judah’s history as a nation drew to a close. He had been 
king for about forty-five years, during which, largely because of the po- 
litical torpitude of Assyria and Egypt, his country had enjoyed an adven- 
titious prosperity. Already, a full twenty years before Isaiah’s call, 
Amos had been seized of the essential spuriousness of the good times 
which Israel and Judah were enjoying. He knew that they issued from 
the misfortunes of neighboring nations and not from the moral or material 
endeavor of the people. He made disquieting predictions of impending 
disaster. Just at the time of Isaiah’s call the rather vague predictions of 
his rustic predecessor were justified by the appearance, in Northern Syria, 


* Studies I-V are by Professor William C. Graham 
25 
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of victorious Assyrian armies under the aggressive Tiglath-pileser IV. 
They captured the city of Arpad and gained access to the Mediterranean 
coast, an achievement which was of great strategical importance. 
Whether or not all these events had transpired when Isaiah received 
his call it is not possible to say. Yet it is extremely likely that as he 
meditated one day in the temple on the disquieting trend of international 
events, on his own observations of the daily life of his fellow-citizens, 
and on the sayings of Amos, he was overpowered by a sense of impending 
disaster against which his mind took refuge in his vision of a kingly deity 
who would prove equal to the emergency if he could only gain the ear of 
his people. The fact that all through his long and trying career he main- 
tained that there was no hope for the nation save in Jehovah shows how 
vivid was his impression of the debility of the state. A study of Isaiah’s 
oracles should go to show the nature of that complex of divine attributes 
which were comprehended by Isaiah in the general term “holiness,” or 
in other words what kind of a God Isaiah found to be at work in the 


world of his day. 
The Book of Lsaiah' 


Isaiah, as has been above suggested, became involved in a prophetic 
ministry partly because, from his birth, the real existence of Jehovah 
was never doubted by him, and partly through his interest in politics, 
which was natural in him as born into the ruling class of the nation. 
These two interests dominated his mind throughout his life and as a 
result it is possible to connect the majority of his oracles with the his- 
torical events of his times. 

The outstanding political movement of his day was the Assyrian 
effort to dominate Syria, Palestine, and ultimately Egypt. This move- 
ment passed through three distinct phases, which from the Assyrian 
viewpoint might be described as the phases of initiation, consolidation, 
and consummation. In the first the invading forces made good their 
base in Syria. In the second they extended and consolidated lines of 
communication through Palestine to the very doors of Egypt. In the 
third they sought unsuccessfully to realize their ultimate objective, 
namely, a domination of the Empire of the Nile. Chronologically these 


* The Book of Isaiah is not a literary unit. The literary problem is very intricate and 
the technical aspects of it cannot be discussed here. It is only possible to state in very 
general terms the conclusions of scholars (1) that there is no word from Isaiah after and 
including 36:1; (2) in the first thirty-five chapters we have what may be described as two 
considerable clusters of Isaianic material comprising the greater part of chapters 1-12 
and 28-33. Lying between these we have a string of Isaianic fragments embedded in ex- 
traneous matter. 
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phases may be distinguished as follows. The first covered the years 740- 
730, the second extended from 730-720, and the third definitely conclud- 
ed in 701 with the retirement of Assyria from the West. 

In our attempt to learn just how this prophet’s experience of the 
everyday life of his times influenced his conception of God we are first 
confronted by a literary problem. In order that we may be sure to base 
our conclusions on authentic utterances of Isaiah we shall use only those 
passages regarded as such by the concensus of opinion of scholars. The 
following table presents them, classified chronologically according to the 
phases of the Assyrian movement toward Egypt. 


First Phase Second Phase 14:24-27 
740-730 739-720 17:12-14 
8:1-6 
FAO BC.2°2::}6-17 723 B.C. 28:1-4 Se en 
735 B.C. ee 20 B.C. 14:526—-32 ares 
731-16 Third Phase : UN Ta 
8:1-4 TSE - ee 
9:7—10:4 with 30:8-17 
5226-30 GL EEB: Cr) 311-3 
171-11 FLT BC. 516-17 1:2-7 
7g4 BC. 825-18 710-702 B.C. ae 5 
1:18-26 7 
mer hes 22:1-14 
TOKE Ss 


A study of the above table will show that Isaiah’s preaching activi- 
ties were more intense in the first and third phases. 

The method we shall attempt to follow in our study of this material 
is suggested by this table. We shall consider Isaiah’s reaction to the 
Assyrian movement in particular, and to the life of his times in general, 
according to these phases. In each we shall strive merely to suggest what 
were the conditions under which he lived and how these influenced his 
conceptions of God. In this way we should be able to detect any develop- 
ment in his thinking. 

The Oracles Associated with the First Phase 
of the Assyrian Movement 


The small states of Syria and Palestine were not, as Amos had fore- 
seen, prepared for the new Assyrian movement westward which began 
t The student may find it interesting, when the consideration of each phase is begun, 


to read at a single sitting all the oracles issuing from that phase. A small commentary may be 
found in the Cambridge, Century, or Expositor’s Bible and the Bible for Home and School, 
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in 740 B.c. The years of freedom from eastern interference had lulled 
them into a false sense of security from such a menace. During the years 
of ease they had all followed a narrow, provincial, mutually harmful 
policy (recall and reread Amos, chaps. 1-2:5) of which they were now to 
reap the consequence. 

The invasion of Tiglath-pileser IV of Assyria threw the whole West 
into a ferment of apprehensive unrest, and a belated movement for co- 
operation against him was initiated by Israel and Damascus. In 738 
these countries simulated submission but only to gain opportunity for 
the organization of resistance. Rezin, king of Damascus, and Pekah, the 
regicide king of Israel, planned to induce Ahaz of Judah to join them in 
an effort to block further Assyrian progress. From motives not known 
to us he refused. 

Isaiah, too, was opposed to Judah’s participation in this Syro- 
Ephraimitic adventure. Just how much he was moved to this attitude 
by a well-informed understanding of Assyrian strength and Syro- 
Ephraimitic weakness, and how much by a religiously inspired distaste 
for close contacts with peoples who worshiped other gods, it is hard to 
say. At any rate, by 735 B.c. he had definitely made up his mind that 
both Damascus and Israel were inevitably doomed. 

Failing to secure the adherence of Ahaz the allies determined to sup- 
plant him by a more pliable satellite of their own choosing. Ahaz re- 
‘garded this threat as very serious. The policy which he evolved to foil 
it was that of invoking Assyrian protection. 

In this Isaiah opposed him, advising a policy of consistent non-par- 
ticipation in international politics. Even from a practical standpoint 
his advice was good, though it was probably inspired more by religious 
considerations than by an appreciation of the practical political possibili- 
ties of the situation. Whatever the grounds of his judgment his consid- 
ered opinion was that Judah should busy itself about its own affairs and 
resist any power which refused her this privilege, trusting in Jehovah for 
strength to conserve this right. He literally believed that if Jehovah 
could not or would not save the country there was no salvation for it. 
In the light of this situation read the speeches coming from Isaiah in 
this crisis, 2:6-17; 3:I—4!1; 21-245 711-1638: 1=43'9397-10 with § wee 
20717 sil ig 83h 18, 

As was to be expected the belated Syro-Ephraimitic confederacy 
never came to anything. Even while the allies threatened Jerusalem the 
Assyrian legions were on the march. Tiglath-pileser moved rapidly west, 
then south down the Mediterranean coast to Gaza which he took in 734 
by way of warning to Egypt. On his way he threw a column into the 
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northern districts of Israel thus driving a wedge between the Syro- 
Ephraimitic allies. He then took his own time to return and finish them 
off. Damascus fell in 732. Pekah of Israel met the fate common to un- 
_ successful rulers in those days. He was assassinated and one Hoshea was 
confirmed by the Assyrians as kinglet over severely diminished territory. 
By 730 B.c. the first phase of the Assyrian westward movement was com- 
plete. They had established a base in Syria and Ahaz had voluntarily 
placed his country’s neck under the yoke. Isaiah’s dream of preserving 
the spiritual independence of his country was hopelessly dissipated. 


Isaiah's Experiences in This Period 


Let us turn now to a more comprehensive consideration of Isaiah’s 
experience of life and of the results of his quest for God during these 
years. As we have seen the experience which he sustained at his call 
indicates that at that early period of his life he was moved by a profound 
discontent. He found himself completely out of joint with his times, 
utterly unable to reconcile himself to the ideas and habits of even that 
class of society into which he was born. Some of the conditions which so 
troubled him are reflected in his utterances of the period (740-730) as 
follows. 


a) Economic 

1. Superficial prosperity manifesting itself not in equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth but in the extravagance of small groups and in elaborate 
state concentrations of munitions and equipment for war (2:7). 

2. The passing of the ownership of the land into the hands of a feudal 
aristocracy (§:8). 

3. Economic oppression of the masses (10: 1-2). 


6) Social . 

1. A decline in the dignity and worth of the ruling classes (3: 1-3). 

2. Overindulgence in sensual pleasures, particularly among the 
wealthy, and a consequent dulling of their sense of responsibility to the 
masses (3:14-153 §: 11-14). 

3. Corruption of the civil service (5:23; 10:2). 

4. The abuse of privilege (3:9). 


c) Political 

1. The sinister aspect of the Assyrian menace (§:26-29, 17:1-9). 

2. A tendency to political disintegration and demoralization in 
Israel, Judah and neighboring nations (9: 10-13, 19-20). 
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d) Psychological 

1. A general trend away from old established loyalties toward in- 
novations of all kinds (2:6, 8). 

2. The pride which accompanies the material prosperity of the un- 
moral (2: 11-17). 

3. Cynicism and irreligion (5: 18-20). 

4. The disintegration of the national “self,” the old free spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. The substitution of cleverness for cour- 
_age (5:21) and of diplomacy for faith in the nation’s destiny. Of this 
latter the most obvious example was the reaction of Ahaz and his advisers 
to the Syro-Ephraimitic threat (7:1-16). 


From these passages we gain a picture of the atmosphere in which 
Isaiah lived during the first ten years of his ministry, and we see that he 
had good and sufficient cause for his feeling that unless profound and 
sweeping changes should be effected only disaster could ensue. 

Isaiah had been born to and reared in the religious outlook on life. 
Confronted by any set of circumstances it was necessary to relate them 
to God and God to them. That is what we mean by “finding God in 
human life.” It is an endeavor, made on the assumption that there is a 
God, to determine what kind of a God he must be in the presence of such 
circumstances. Any person who really believes that there is a God and 
who is at all sensitive to the facts of life must do a lot of thinking along 
such lines. 


Isaiah Ideas of God in This Period 


Growing out of the first phase of Isaiah’s experience in the ministry 
to which he had been called we find at least three important ideas about 
God. 


I. Isaiah emphasizes the Sovereignity of God 


Amos of Tekoa, as we have seen in the previous study, attributed to 
God the sovereign power necessary to make the moral principles by which 
he governs himself operative in nature and human life and to work his 
will on all who would transgress them. Isaiah accepts this idea without 
qualification and, indeed, emphasizes it. Jehovah has power adequate for 
any situation which may arise. His people live constantly at the mercy 
of a deity who can do with them anything consistent with his own moral 
character, a majestic, splendid, regal, awe-inspiring God (2:10) who can, 
if need be, shatter the very earth itself from beneath the feet of his pre- 
sumptuous creatures (2:13-14), who can, at will, inflict upon them any 
number of lesser punishments (3; 5, 17, 24; 5:9, 13; 8:7-8; 9:10, 13, 
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18, 19; 17:5-6, 9). Isaiah’s expression of this idea in this period 
of his life is overwhelmingly negative. That this sovereign power may 
also be exerted on dehalf of God’s people finds expression only once, 
during the Syro-Ephraimitic crisis, when the prophet urges Ahaz to put 
Jehovah to the test and assures him of the certainty of divine help (7:1- 
16). So much does Isaiah emphasize the sovereign power of his God that 
he conceives him as a universal deity. Monotheism is the only logical 
inference from his thinking. 

How did human life influence Isaiah toward such a conception of the 
Divine Sovereignty? It was, in some measure at least, a reaction against 
the palpably growing weakness of the nation and its human ruler, and 
negatively a reaction against the popular idea that Jehovah could deal 
only favorably with his own, also against a growing tendency to agnosti- 
cism or even atheism. In his doctrine of the cosmic might of Jehovah, 
Isaiah’s idealism finds refuge against his realism. Only from that source 
could he derive hope and he was one of those who cannot live without 


hope. 


2. Like Amos, Isaiah also Conceived of God as a Moral Being 
Whose Favor was Conditioned by the Moral Principles 
by Which He Governs Himself 


It must be admitted that on this point Isaiah, when compared to 
Amos, is disappointing. His presentation of the moral character of God 
is not nearly so convincing and satisfying as is that of his more humble 
predecessor. This may be due partly to the fact that Isaiah thought 
about human conduct politically rather than ethically. In any case he 
found current in his day the same extravagant hope of a “Day of Je- 
hovah” as Amos had encountered and reacted to it in precisely the same 
fashion. It would be a “day of doom” (2:12). 

The moral principles by which Jehovah governs himself, according 
to Isaiah, must be deduced from what the prophet regards as the evils of 
his day. Isaiah’s God hates injustice, oppression, deceit. He is just, kind, 
and true. But while Isaiah certainly has absorbed the moral viewpoint 
he is not, in these early years at any rate, so deeply challenged by the 
ethical as by the politico-ecclesiastical aspects of his problem. It is in 
this range of thought that he adds something new to the ideas of Amos. 


3. The God of Isaiah Is Fealous for His 
Own Prestige 


As we read the oracles of Amos, uncompromising as they are, the 
impression is left with us that God’s great motive, in his dealings with 
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man, is human welfare, and particularly the welfare of Israel. In the 
early writings of Isaiah we may detect a subtle diversion of God’s inter- 
est from man to himself. Isaiah’s deity is harder, more coldly implacable. 
His dominant mood is anger. His dominant impulse is toward punitive 
action (2:12, 1753299; 243 95 Shab, Bhee SMI Sy OT Tn, Ee on eee 
many other passages). Amos does not suffer us to forget that behind 
Jehovah’s anger there is a disciplinary and redemptive purpose. But 
Isaiah’s God is inclined to be offended and angry because his own pres-_ 
tige is endangered (2:6; 3:8; 5:4-6, 12, 19; 9:13). He is inspired by a 
concern for self-vindication rather than for human welfare. 

This, which is an outstanding difference between Amos and Isaiah, 
may very largely be explained as the result of a different heredity and 
environment. Amos, by birth a peasant and compelled daily to suffer 
the hardships imposed upon that class by the social order, is naturally 
far more interested in human rights than in institutions which have failed 
to conserve them. Isaiah, by birth a patrician, though by no means in- 
different to social ethics, tends to think in terms of the institution. He 
looks at life through the glasses of Church and State. To him the most 
disquieting thing in the life of his day was a decline in the public interest 
in and reverence for Jehovah, the growth of a cynical, secular spirit. To 
Isaiah, Jehovah was the soul of the nation, the symbol of its genius, and 
should the nation grow indifferent to him it was spiritual suicide. In 
reaction against tendencies of this kind Isaiah conceives a majestic,. 
terrible, omnipotent, jealous, one might almost say vindictive God, 
whose first concern is for the honor, the holiness, of which his people are 
no longer clearly conscious. The degenerating life of his people imposed 
upon one side of Isaiah’s mind an inferiority complex, and his mind, on 
its contemplative and religious side, counterbalanced this by endowing 
the deity with a corresponding superiority complex. 


Questions for consideration.—(1) What other fact or facts about Isaiah or the life he 
lived might account for the difference between his presentation of God and that of Amos? 
(2) Which do you like best, the God Amos “found” or the God Isaiah “found” in this phase 
of his ministry? Why? (3) Can you draw any analogies from modern thinking about God 
which will illustrate, as does the thought of Isaiah, the fact that our ideas of God change 


with our circumstances? (4) Can you discover any evidence that Jesus’ ideas of God were 
influenced by human life? 


Oracles Associated with the Second Phase of the 
Assyrian Movement, 730-720 B.C. 


The second great phase of the westward progress of Assyrian domina- 
tion began very favorably for the conqueror. The Syrian kingdoms were 
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now completely subjugated. Israel, its northern districts directly under 
Assyrian occupation, found its territory cut in half and its throne occu- 
pied by an opportunist who readily yielded obedience to the great 
Eastern power in exchange for a puppet’s crown. Judah, by reason of 
the policy of Ahaz, had voluntarily shouldered the foreign yoke. In 
short, it seemed as though the political destiny of that part of the world 
were fixed and stability achieved. 

For reasons into which we may not enter here, however, Assyria was 
not yet ready to proceed with its ultimate designs against Egypt, and 
that country employed the respite thus granted to it to promote anti- 
Assyrian propaganda in Palestine. For a few years, however, the king- 
dom of Israel remained loyal to the Assyrian suzerain and as for Judah, 
so long as Ahaz lived he stood by the inglorious policy by which he had 
voluntarily bound a grievous burden upon his people. But Egyptian prop- 
aganda, assisted by the cupidity of Assyria and its ruthless disregard of 
even the minimum rights of conquered peoples, very soon began to have 
its effect. Hoshea of Israel openly and unsuccessfully rebelled and his 
kingdom was made a province of the Assyrian Empire in 722 B.c. The 
Philistine states were constantly in a state of unrest. It was only a mat- 
ter of time till Judah, too, must be drawn into the whirlpool. 

After his political defeat in the first phase of the Assyrian menace by 
Ahaz’s policy of alliance with that country, Isaiah appears to have with- 
drawn for a time from public life. We have, perhaps, some record of the 
way his activities at that time were regarded by a section of the populace 
and of the way he took his defeat when he learned for certain that Ahaz 
had proceeded with his appeal for Assyrian protection. In the passage 
8:11-18 there is at least a hint (vs. 12) that the court party of this time 
raised against the prophet the cry of “conspirator,” although it is certain 
that his only concern was for the preservation, as long as possible, of the 
dignity and independence of his country. When it became apparent that 
in this he must fail he announced his retirement from public life and his 
willingness to await the judgment of the future on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of his public activities (8: 16-18). 

So long as Ahaz lived Judah abided loyally by the Assyrian alliance. 
Isaiah offered no opposition to this policy. Indeed his later activities 
show that the position he took was that since that fatal blunder had been 
made the only proper course was to be governed by the conditions im- 
posed by it. Only twice, so far as there is any reasonable ground for 
certainty, did he break his silence between 730 and 711, once on the eve 
of Samaria’s fall, probably about 723, and again in 720 after the death of 
Shalmaneser IV (722 B.c.) had involved the Philistine cities in one of 
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those conspiracies inevitably following a change of sovereignty in the 
great Empire. On this last occasion some circumstance which has now 
escaped us had served to fill the conspirators with hope. Isaiah’s mes- 
sage is that this hope is premature and that Assyria will prevail. 

Read (1) Isaiah 28:1-4, (2) Isaiah 14:28-32. 

From a reading of these two oracles, brief as they are, it will readily 
appear what was that second line of defence to which the prophet had 
retired when his original advice was rejected. In both cases his convic- 
tion of Assyrian invincibility is revealed. As it was folly in the earlier — 
stage to invoke Assyrian interference, so now, that course having been 
followed, it is equally foolish to depart from it. That there may have 
been need for such a message in Judah in 720 appears from 14:32. The 
superscription of that oracle (14:28) dates it in the year of the death of 
Ahaz, and 14:32 indicates the arrival of some kind of an embassy in 
Jerusalem, no doubt with the purpose of urging the participation of that — 
nation in the new combination against the foreign oppressor. Isaiah 
warns against this. Not only so but the record gives a hint that during 
this period of comparative political inactivity he was constructively busy 
in another realm of life. In 14:32 he sounds again the note of confidence 
in Jehovah. In 28:2, which is to be dated before 722 8.c., he expresses 
his unwavering belief that all the bewildering events of the age occur 
only by permission of the sovereign Jehovah. Undoubtedly it was Is- 
aiah’s course during this second phase of the Assyrian movement to bring 
about social reform and religious revival within Judah under cover of 
the political stability to be gained by obedience to Assyria. In other 
words he sought to build up again his people’s confidence in their own 
destiny and to prepare them for a day when outward circumstances 
might again offer them a real opportunity to regain the independence 
they had lost through the timidity of Ahaz. 

After the accession of Hezekiah that king seems, for a time, to have 
been impressed by the wisdom of Isaiah’s. views. He even made some 
attempt at internal reforms, particularly religious reforms, in an effort 
to eliminate those foreign cults and customs which were the greatest ob- 
stacle to Isaiah’s attempt to build up a unified national spirit. But the 
moral education of a nation is a slow business and economic ills demand 
immediate remedies. The burden of Assyrian tribute became more 
onerous with each year in which the normal commercial life of the region 
was upset by Assyrian occupation and interference. It was a most favor- 
able time for the breeding of a spirit of intrigue exactly contrary to the 
spirit of moral endeavor which Isaiah sought to foster. In this phase 
Isaiah also fought a losing battle the issue of which, however, was not 
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decided until Assyrian aggression entered its third and final phase about 
the year 720 B.c. 

The Isaian oracles which can with certainty be placed between the 
years 730-720 are so few (only two as shown above) that we can say 
nothing with assurance about the development of the prophet’s ideas of 
God in that interval. It is possible that some of his non-political oracles 
upon social and religious themes may belong to those years. But with 
the evidence we have we must assume that Isaiah’s conception of God 
during these years was practically what it had been in his early ministry. 


Questions for Consideration.—(1) How account for the scarcity of oracles from Isaiah 
during this period? (2) On what grounds might Isaiah’s policy of docility toward Assyria 
be criticized? 


Oracles Associated with the Third Phase of the 
Assyrian Movement, 720-701 B.C. 


During the third phase of its westward movement the immediate 
objective of Assyria was the conquest and occupation of Egypt. The 
latter country endeavored to checkmate any move toward this end by 
fanning the sparks of discontent and revolt under Assyrian rule in Pales- 
tine into a blaze of open revolt. The result was a period of intrigue which 
became most intense between the years 711-701 B.c., and it was in- 
evitable that Hezekiah and his court should feel the pull of the spirit of 
the age. 

Isaiah naturally found himself in opposition to the popular tendency 
for two reasons. First, he continued to look the facts of life in the face 
and these told him that Assyria would be too much for any combination 
born of such a spirit. Second, intrigue was distasteful to him as being a 
confession of moral and spiritual weakness. 

In 711 B.c. the first overt manifestation of rebellion reflected in our 
record took place, when Egypt and all the Palestinian states combined to 
revolt, Assyria having forced tribute from Egypt a few years previously. 
The attempt was unsuccessful and Judah, though assuredly involved, 
managed, possibly through Isaiah’s influence, to withdraw in time to es- 
cape punishment. The full force of Assyria’s punitive wrath fell on 
Philistia, particularly the city state of Ashdod which was captured in 
PUTS BG, 

Isaiah, by his opposition to anti-Assyrian intrigue, became an object 
of suspicion to his fellow-countrymen. It was nothing to them, in the 
myopia of their jingoistic passions, that he alone had, in the first instance, 
opposed the Assyrian alliance. In their blindness they could not see the 
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practical wisdom of his attitude nor comprehend the sincerity of his 
faith in Jehovah. 

In 705 3.c. the death of Sargon, king of Assyria, offered another 
occasion for an outburst of seditious activity. Sennacherib, his successor, 
was occupied with similar troubles nearer home in the early months after 
his accession. Merodach-baladan, a Chaldaean adventurer, seized the 
throne of Babylon and sent encouraging embassys to Egypt and Pales- 
tine. But before long Sennacherib had the situation in hand and his 
armies took the road to the west, and by 701 B.c. Judah was facing the 
consequences of the ill-advised policy against which Isaiah had warned. 
Egypt again disappointed her gullible allies and Hezekiah was forced 
to sue for peace on the most ignominious terms. Sennacherib at first 
granted his request but, after Jerusalem had been stripped of all her 
moyeable wealth to pay the indemnity asked, he sent a general officer 
and a division of the army to demand unconditional surrender. This de- 
mand might have been acceded to but for Isaiah’s insistence upon re- 
sistance. 

No other course save surrender being open, Hezekiah, encouraged by 
Isaiah, determined to oppose to Sennacherib the soul of a nation driven 
at last to rely upon what inner strength it could summon. The result, 
however it be explained, justified this daring course. The Assyrians sud- 
denly withdrew. Whatever circumstance or power forced their retreat it 
is obvious that Judah would have derived no benefit from it but for the 
belated manifestation of its dormant free spirit to which Isaiah stimu- 
lated it. 

Isaiah's Experience in This Period 


Isaiah’s oracles from this period reflect the conditions of life some- 
what as follows. 


a) Economic 


1. The spurious national prosperity of the prophet’s earlier days 
has completely disappeared and the note of pessimism about the eco- 
nomic future is deeper than ever. The Assyrian alliance has drained the 
country of material wealth (1:22; 10:13-14; 17:14). What little remains 
is being frittered away in extravagant and ill-conceived intrigues (30: 
i=). 

2. The concentration of land in the hands of a few has proved a 
monumental folly as Isaiah had foreseen. The more there are who own 
some part of any country the more there are whom that country, as a 
whole, owns. Concentration of land-ownership encourages emigration 
and halts production. The sequel of such a tendency is expressed by 
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‘Isaiah in 1:7. Those who “grabbed” their neighbor’s lands knocked out 

the underpinning on which their own fortunes rested because their con- 
duct was antisocial in effect. 

3. The economic oppression of the masses observed by Isaiah in his 
earlier years (10: 1-2) has materially increased (1:23). The weak are the 
first to suffer in any economic dislocation. It is the way of unsuccessful 
gamblers to recoup their losses from the thrifty and innocent, never from 
their despoilers. Ahaz and his court, in the matter of the Assyrian alli- 
ance, had gambled with the economic life of the nation and had lost. 
It was inevitable that their successors in power should strive to maintain 
their position at the expense of the mass. The Egyptian alliance was 
another gamble of the same kind. Those behind it were imbued with the 
blind, reckless spirit of the unsuccessful gambler (28:7-22). It amounted, 
as Isaiah saw, to throwing good money after bad. 


b) Social 

The decline in the dignity and worth of the ruling classes is, in these 
later oracles, more than ever emphasized (1:16-17, 23; 22: 15-22; 28:7- 
22). The upper classes are gluttonous, self-indulgent, corrupt, given to 
the abuse of privilege. Even in this period the dominant interest of 
Isaiah is politics and his social observations are more or less incidental. 
He tells us little about the common people and does not betray the same 
deep sympathy for them as Amos had. In 22:1~-14 the impression is 
given that the masses are no wiser than their leaders. This oracle comes 
from the very midst of the great crisis of 701 B.c., probably just after 
Hezekiah had sued for a most ignominious peace. His success was 
greeted by an orgy of general rejoicing as over a victory. The great: 
faults of the masses according to Isaiah were ignorance (1:3) and impiety 
(10:6). Though he undoubtedly had sympathy for the common people: 
his attitude toward them is that of the enlightened aristocrat. He always: 
assumes that they need to be governed. There is nothing of the democrat: 
about him. 


¢) Political 

The outstanding political condition of the final phase of Isaiah’s 
ministry is the prevalence of intriguing diplomatic activities (C. 20; 
1:2; 18:1-6; 2921§—30:7; 30:12; 31:1-3). We must clearly understand 
that Isaiah opposed these intrigues not because they were directed 
against Assyria but because they involved duplicity and were sympto- 
matic of an underlying fear which was slowly destroying the morale of 
the nation. The finest statement we have anywhere of the positive politi- 
cal policy which Isaiah desired to substitute for intrigue is in 30:15. His 
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idea here was that a nation which does not believe in its own destiny 
cannot have one. This was what he preached in 735 and again in 701 and 
through all the years between either by word or action or by both. He 
was magnificently consistent, always a veritable incarnation of the 
spirit of freedom, independence, and self-determination. His consistent 
insistence upon this doctrine through all the years is the clearest indica- 
tion we could have of the continuous decline of the national spirit which 
was one result of the feverish activities of the “wise” politicians of the day. 
d) Psychological 

What has been said immediately above indicates that the psycho- 
logical tendencies noted by Isaiah in his earlier oracles had borne the 
fruit that was proper to them. The cancer of fear was eating into the 
soul of the nation. This tendency is reflected even in religion where, 
above everywhere else, it should not be found (1:11-17; 13714). 
The antipathy between outward professions of faith and the conduct 
of the nation’s rulers is very clearly realized. On the whole it may be 
said that economically, politically, socially, and spiritually the human 
life of the great prophet’s later years fulfilled exactly the promise it had 
made when he first began his great attempt to stem the tide of deteriora- 
tion. 


Isaiah's Ideas of God in This Period 


Let us now ask how Isaiah conceived of God in the midst of the kind 
of life which has been so meagerly outlined above. In this third and 
final phase all the prophet’s earlier ideas about God still persist. 


I. ‘fehovah’s Favor May Not Be Extended to Those 
Who Disobey His Moral Principals 


This idea is explicitly expressed in 1:18-20. What these principles 
are must again be inferred from those passages dealing with the social 
evils of the day. We must observe, in this latest phase of the prophet’s 
labors, the same tendency to deal only incidentally with questions of 
conduct and must attribute it again to the dominance of his political 
interests. He sees life in the mass and judges it in relation to its effect on 
the country and its institutions. 


2. Fehovah is a Sovereign God 


This early idea increases in scope as the years pass. This increase is a 
direct reaction to life. The power of Jehovah, as conceived by Isaiah, 
increases in direct ratio to the decrease of the power of the state. There 
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were two sides to Isaiah’s mind. He was both realist and idealist. His 
realism forced upon his consciousness a keen comprehension of the facts 
and tendencies of contemporary life. His idealism would not let him 
accept the logical inferences to be drawn from them. The logical infer- 
ence to be drawn from the increasing debility of Judah was the impotence 
of Judah’s God. There were a great many who were drawing it. But 
Isaiah would have none of it (7:20; 10:6; 18:1-6; 21:16-17, 30:8-17; 
22:114 and many other passages). The more threatening the political 
situation grew the more vehemently and extravagantly did Isaiah insist 
upon the sovereignty of God. This doctrine is a genuine reaction to life. 


3. Fehovah’s Egotism Is Intensified 


Jehovah’s jealousy for his own honor or holiness is an early idea of 
Isaiah’s which is intensified in the prophet’s thinking during the latest 
phase of his ministry (Ch. 20; 1:24; 22:11-13; 29:1-6, 9-14; 29:15— 
30:7; 31:1-3). This tendency in Isaiah’s thought must be regarded 
also as a reaction against the growing secularism and religious 
disloyalty. The more these increase the more jealous and egotistic 
does Isaiah’s God become. It is quite possible too that Isaiah’s 
_ personal position had something to do with it. Politically speaking he 
belonged, during these years, to the opposition. His views were dis- 
credited. He was excluded from the councils of the ruling party. Jehovah 
voices the complaint that his wishes are not even consulted by those who 
guide his people. It is extremely probable that on this point Isaiah read 
into the mind of Jehovah something of his own reaction to life. 

Now although these general ideas above mentioned sufficed to resolve 
satisfactorily for the prophet the conditions he met with in his early 
ministry they, in his later years, became inadequate. This was because 
in these he began to wrestle with the problem of human freedom in rela- 
tion to Divine might. His moral, sovereign, egotistic deity could do 
anything save only the’ one thing necessary to his prestige and happi- 
ness, namely the winning of human obedience. It was undoubtedly 
Isaiah’s long years of failure to influence his people to a new way of life 
that forced this problem upon his mind. Of what use was sovereignty in 
externals if it was inoperative upon the human will? Of what avail pun- 
ishment if it could not produce contrition and reformation? Jehovah 
might be all that the young Isaiah said he was and still be, in the moral 
realm, a failure. 

In 29:10-11 we have one unfortunate attempt to deal with this 
spiritual phenomenon. He tries to explain it away by the idea that Je- 
hovah has made men intractable. , 
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For Jehovah has poured out upon you a deep sleep 

And has closed up your eyes, and your heads he has muffled: 

And so the vision of all this to you is like the words of a sealed book. 
[29:10-11] 


The same idea occurs in the story of his call (C. 6). It is evident, how- 
ever, that this is begging the question. If Jehovah has done this the 
problem is with the divine mind and morals rather than with the human. 
No solution of the difficulty lies in this direction. 

There emerges in Isaiah’s later utterance, however, one other idea 
which results from his effort to come to grips with this problem of the 
moral and spiritual sovereignty of God. 


4. Fehovah Is Supremely Wise 


The prophet reaches this conception from two distinct approaches 
which are nevertheless so closely related that it is hard, sometimes, to 
disentangle them. There was in his day, as in that of Amos, a body of 
popular opinion upon the subject of the “last days.” This opinion was 
unmoral. It conceived of a consummation which could bring only joy to 
Israel regardless of its deserts. Amos clashed with this and Isaiah follows 
in his wake. But he strikes a note which is not explicitly sounded by his 
predecessor. The great day of consummation will indeed come and will 
involve not only Judah and its immediate foes (Amos’ view) but the 
whole world (10:6; 14:24-27; 18:3; 22:5, 114). When it comes it will 
be not merely a day of wrath, as Amos conceived it, but a day of the 
vindication of the Divine Wisdom, of the realization of a plan for the 
universe long since quietly and deliberately conceived by God (31:2; 
TArQarr Bias ps 18 -20ne20T4), 

This idea of a consummation in which the Divine Wisdom would be 
vindicated was a philosophical or psychological necessity to Isaiah. Long 
after his day St. Paul spoke of “the foolishness of preaching.” And to the 
great aristocratic prophet’s contemporaries that phrase would have 
covered exactly his utterances. His speech appeared to be full of incon- 
sistencies. He was pessimistic and yet a preacher of faith. He opposed 
anti-Assyrian intrigue, yet predicted that empire’s ultimate destruction. 
His contemporaries had not the key to his underlying consistency be- 
cause they could not realize his faith in Jehovah. They thought him a 
fool. His reaction to that was this idea of the Divine Wisdom. 

The one great difficulty with this idea of an ultimate vindication of 
the Divine Wisdom was life itself. God’s ways must be vindicated not 
merely in some great final consummation, but from day to day in his 
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dealings with men. To say that the sorrows and cruelties of the age were 
punishments inflicted by an offended God was not enough. It must be 
shown that the infliction of that punishment was a wise step toward the 
moral transformation of the nation. It was assuredly hard for the average 
citizen to see how any good could come from those long years of disaster. 

Isaiah began to develop an answer to this difficulty in his doctrine of 
the survival of a “remnant.” It appears from the name he gave to his 
son (7:2) that he played with this thought early in his ministry. How- 
ever that may be he certainly developed it in his later years (28: 16-17, 
23-29; 30:17). God’s punitive wrath is not blindly destructive. He 
leaves himself a seed to work with, the nucleus of another social experi- 
ment. The utter destruction of the race or nation by God would be an 
admission of his defeat in the moral realm. Moreover, it was inconceiv- 
able that he, being sovereign, could allow the annihilation of his people 
by a nation in no better case, morally speaking, than they were. 

One must confess that this idea of the “remnant” relieves consider- 
ably the egotism of God as conceived by Isaiah in his early years. It 
leaves room for the emergence of the idea that Jehovah’s purpose is re- 
demptive. He cares now not only about himself but about man. 

There can be little doubt that the approach of the final crisis in 701 
had much to do with this mellowing of Isaiah’s mind. The youthful 
idealist is apt to be cruel. Grace and compassion spring up only in 
souls that have lived and suffered and wrestled with the philosophical 
problems of life. Isaiah’s God is still too hard, still inadequately con- 
ceived. Yet note the oracle which stands first in his book as we have it. 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for Jehovah speaks: 
Sons have J nourished and reared, but they have revolted from me. [1 $0) 


Here emerges the idea of the fatherhood of God, born in the very 
midst of trouble as Assyria ravaged the farms and vineyards of Judah 
and thundered at the gates of Jerusalem, the idea which resolves the 
crudities of earlier conceptions of deity, which stands through the cen- 
turies an unfailing refuge for all souls who glimpse the pathos of human 
life and seek with believing hearts to realize its glory. 


Questions for consideration (1) What values for modern life do you find in Isaiah’s 
political creed? (2) What ideas analogous to Isaiah’s doctrine of the “remnant” have you 
observed in modern religious thought? (3) What are the psychological sources of millenial- 
ism? (4) How do you account for Isaiah’s comparative ignoring of social problems? 
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Seudy TLE 
eremiah, the Mystic of Anathoth 


It is at the risk of some confusion that one refers to Jeremiah as a 
“mystic.” A mystic is usually visualized as one who does not seek for 
God in human life so much as in isolated meditation. It is not, however, 
the preference for an isolated life which is the true mark of the mystic 
but rather his capacity for communing with God through the channels’ 
of instinct and feeling. There are mystics who can achieve this only in 
isolation. There are others who experience it in the very midst of the 
stir and bustle of daily life. But even so these latter are never given to 
the logical analysis of the phenomena of life. They experience any given 
situation as a whole and their reaction to it is controlled more by what is 
sometimes called their own subconscious mind than by the operations of 
their conscious or rational processes. 

Jeremiah, it appears, was of this type; and therefore, in him we 
encounter a personality differing radically from Amos and Isaiah, and 
very much more like Hosea. Amos, as we have seen, although, like all 
the prophets, he lived much in his own mind, was compelled by the exi- 
gencies of his daily life to be a shrewd, accurate, and thoughtful observer 
of facts. Had he not been capable of this he could not have survived in 
the struggle for existence in a land so difficult and ina society where the 
peasant’s lot was precarious. From him, then, we get a shrewd analysis 
of social conditions on the basis of which he rears his developed concep- 
tions of God. Isaiah, likewise, being born a patrician, acquired by heredi- 
ty an interest in politics and an uncanny ability to size up a political 
situation shrewdly, although from a religious point of view. Jeremiah 
was neither peasant nor patrician but, by heredity, priest. His mind was 
exercised neither by the struggle with the soil nor by the struggle with 
the sword. His struggle, by reason of the station to which he was born, 
was rather with himself and with others of his own kind. He who would 
take seriously the cure of souls cannot but take more seriously than that 
of any other the cure of his own. The religious calling, in the nature of 
the case, develops the ego on the sides of emotion and imagination. And 
when such a man comes to grips with human life and makes his puny 
endeavor to relate it to Divine life, he invariably makes his approach pre- 
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eminently by the path of feeling rather than by the path of logical reason- 
ing. In this sense, then, Jeremiah is a mystic. 

Jeremiah’s mystical tendencies do not relieve us of the obligation to 
study him in relation to the historical situation in which he lived. Indeed, 
on the contrary, they make this approach even more necessary and fruit- 
ful. The play of Jeremiah’s highly developed imaginative and emotional 
powers cannot be understood unless we take into account the great politi- 
cal, social, and religious tendencies of the world in which he lived. 

The major political event of his lifetime was the transition from 
Assyrian to Babylonian supremacy in the affairs of the Near East. This 
momentous change did not take place in a day, nor was it accomplished 
without a complex interaction of the political forces involved. From the 
standpoint of a resident of Palestine, like Jeremiah, there were three 
phases in this process as follows: 

1. The decline of the Assyrian empire before repeated Medo- 
Babylonian assaults (626-612 B.C.). 

2. The Egyptian bid for control of Palestine and Syria (612-604 B.c.). 

3. Babylonian ascendancy (after 605 B.c.). 

We must know something of the trend of international events and 
of Judah’s relation to them in each of these phases. We must endeavor, 
too, to understand something of the internal forces which were active 
in Judah. To this knowledge we must add what we can learn about the 
nature of the prophet himself. Then, on the basis thus prepared, we 
should be able to understand and appreciate Jeremiah’s ideas about God 
so far as they grow out of his reaction to human life. 

The literary problems involved in our approach are so numerous and 
intricate that all discussion of them will, whenever possible, be avoided; 
but an effort will be made to use only material which may, with some 
confidence, be felt to emanate from Jeremiah himself. 


*In the latter half of the book of Jeremiah there is much biographical and historical 
material which is obviously not from the pen of the prophet. This material, in the main 
constitutes a reliable source of information regarding Jeremiah’s life and times. The utter- 
ances of Jeremiah should be sought for mainly in the first half of the book. Many of them 
are undated, for there is no chronological orderliness in the book. Yet often these oracles 
may be placed chronologically with the help of the memoirs referred to above. 

In dealing with his early preaching it is to be remembered that Jeremiah committed 
nothing to writing until about twenty-two years after he was called to his prophetic 
ministry. (Compare 1:2 and 36:1-4). The result is that the record of his early utterances 
is much colored by later experiences. 
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The Oracles of Feremiah Associated with the 
Decline of the Assyrian Empire 


The Political and Cultural Situation 


When Jeremiah received his call in the year 627-626 B.c. (1:2), the 
great Assyrian empire, whose dominance in the Near East had become 
almost an established tradition, was already beginning to break up. Until 
very recently little was known of the details of its disintegration. It was 
known, however, that shortly after 637 B.c. there began to occur a series 
of waves of forcible immigration by wild tribesmen from the steppes of 
Central Asia, who have become known to historians as the Scythians. 
Each succeeding wave of this barbarian irruption swept on farther than 
the one which preceded it. The invaders were not properly organized and 
equipped for permanent conquest; and, although their final rush, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, carried some of them to the borders of Egypt, the 
Assyrians ultimately succeeded in bringing them under control. To what 
extent their inroads directly undermined Assyrian power is not known. 
One phase of this barbarian advance, however, was destined to prove 
fateful to the Assyrians—namely, the fact that they gained control in 
the ancient kingdom of Media which immediately became the bitter 
enemy of Assyria and by repeated assaults tended to weaken her 

ower. 

: The result of the reinvigoration of the Medean kingdom by this infu- 
sion of barbarian blood was a new realignment of political forces in what 
proved to be the death struggle of the Assyrian empire. On the one hand, 
the vassal kingdom of Babylon under Nabopolassar joined hands with 
the Scytho-Medean forces in an effort to break Assyrian power. On the 
other hand, the Assyrians, growing desperate, made an ally of their late 
vassal Egypt, possibly handing over in return for support, the control of 
the western provinces of Syria and Palestine. At any rate, the Egyptians 
were actively engaged with the Assyrians in campaigns against the Medo- 
Babylonians as early as 616 B.c. It will not be necessary to follow the 
details of this struggle farther at the present moment. Suffice it to say 
that the Assyrian empire became practically defunct in 612 B.c., when 
Nineveh fell before the combined forces of its enemies and the head- 
quarters of the Assyrian government were removed to Harran. 

During all this time the throne of Judah was occupied by King Josiah, 
who succeeded his murdered father, Amon, in 639 while still a mere boy. 
So far as we know there is no evidence in existence by which he can be 
connected with the movements of international politics down to the year 
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of Nineveh’s fall (612 B.c.). During all this time Josiah’s kingdom was, 
outwardly at least, a loyal vassal of the Assyrian empire. 

But while no dramatic part in international politics may be assigned 
to Judah during these years, internal developments of great importance 
were taking place, all of which were connected with the religious life of 
the country. These developments manifested themselves in a struggle 
between two elements of the nation which had from early times been 
constantly ranged in opposition to each other. If we are to understand 
the internal situation in Judah in Jeremiah’s days, we must know some- 
thing about these opposing forces. 

There are always two types of religious people—the idealists and the 
realists, the more visionary and the more practical. From early times 
this was true in Israel. There the idealistic party integrated itself about 
a line of great leaders of prophetic spirit and vocation. They were the 
puritans of the day. They distrusted civilization and clung to the simpler 
customs and standards of nomadic life. They believed in the nation’s 
destiny as a free, independent, and dominant people. The realization 
of its genius, they felt, was bound up with exclusive devotion to Jehovah 
the national God. They were opposed to all innovations, whether sacred 
or secular, which tended toward the assimilation of their people to other 
races. 

In practical life this spirit could only be expressed in independence. 
and isolation. It was here that a perennial difficulty arose between these 
idealists and other more practical people upon whose shoulders rested 
the responsibility for the ordering of daily life. To them independence 
and isolation seemed impossible. By reason of its geographical position 
and its comparative political insignificance Israel could not escape po- 
litical and cultural contacts with other peoples. They were inclined to 
adopt a policy of compromise and adaptation. 

Isaiah, as we have seen, in his day deprecated and opposed this policy. 
But in the years which elapsed between the close of his ministry and the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s, the party of compromise all through the reigns — 
of Manasseh and Amon was the dominant party in Judah. In view of 
this never ending struggle between men of these opposing viewpoints, 
the assassination of Amon, is significant. Especially is this so when it be- 
comes obvious that under the boy-king Josiah the puritan party early | 
became dominant. Their dominance first becomes indubitably mani- 
fested in the year 621 B.c. in a great religious reform aimed at the cen- 
tralization of the control of religion in Jerusalem and the elimination of 
all foreign influences in such matters. It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that Amon’s assassination was inspired by this puritan party 
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who were prevented from immediate practical steps toward the realiza- 
tion of their purpose by the popular outcry which Amon’s murder 
aroused. 

However that may be, the puritan party was certainly in control from 
621 B.c. onward; and we should expect that they, if they were true to 
their own genius, would devote themselves from then on to the upbuild- 
ing of the spirit of political and cultural exclusiveness and independence 
for which the Hebrew idealists had always stood. We may assume, there- 
fore, that though this dominant party did not feel that the time to break 
with Assyria had yet come, they would watch with breathless interest 
the developments of the great struggle which began, as we have seen 
above, as early as 616 B.c. between Assyria and Egypt on the one side 
and Medea and Babylon on the other. 


Feremiah’s Early Preaching 


We are ready now to examine Jeremiah’s early oracles which were 
uttered, no doubt, within a short time after his call. These are found in 
chapters 2-6 and 31:2-6, 15-22. For the present we shall consider these 
only for what they reveal to us of the impression made upon him by 
contemporary life. We shall not be ready to form a judgment about his 
ideas of God until, in addition, we know something more than we can 
learn here about Jeremiah’s own personality. 

In the main there were two facts about contemporary life which 
impinged most insistently upon Jeremiah’s consciousness in the early 
days of his ministry. These were: 


a) The apostasy of the nation from the worship of Fehovah 


Jeremiah’s reports of his earlier utterances on this subject are found 
as follows: 2:1-3:5; 3:8-10; -§:1-$, 7-9, 30-31; 6:13-21, 27-30. 
A reading of the whole text of chapters 2-6 will convince one that 
Jeremiah’s approach to the problem of life was almost exclusively from 
the angle of religion. He habitually judged the actions of his contempora- 
ries by the standard of their attitude to the institutions of the national 
religion. His interest, in this stage of his career, in other phases of life 
is incidental. For example, he tells us little of the social fruits of the 
religious apostasy which he is arraigning, and what he does say is vague 
and general. Oppression of the poor (2:34), economic trickery (5 :26-28), 
injustice, untruth, covetousness (§:1; 6:13), a spirit of revolt (6:28), are 
social phenomena which he mentions in passing. But we miss in these 
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oracles the shrewd and spirited exposé of Amos, who not only knew that 
such things happened but how and why and when and where they hap- 
pened. 

Similarly Jeremiah at this time was not greatly interested in economic 
and political matters per se. In 2:36 he hints, quite incidentally, of the 
tendency to political intrigue which Isaiah so severely castigated. He is 
aware, too, that the nation is in a state of economic and political de- 
cline, and with a flash of true prophetic independence of spirit he shows 
his resentment of these conditions (2:14-16). On the whole, however, 
politics do not greatly interest him. 

When, however, he turns his gaze upon the religious life of his day, 
his reaction is both intense and voluble in its expression. One of the most 
significant of his words is found in 2:28 where he charges that Judah 
has as many gods as it has cities, and in the two following verses we are 
reminded of Amos when Jeremiah charges the people with having mur- 
dered the prophets because of the witness they bore against polytheism. 
In his effort to stimulate his listeners to think about the significance of 
their religious attitude, he manifests literary resourcefulness. He taunts 
them with the loyalty of the heathen to gods which are no gods (2: 10- 
11), ascribes their misfortunes to their disloyalty (2: 15-17, 19), likens the 
nation to a harlot (2:20, 33; 3: 1-2, 6, 8, etc.), toa wild ass in heat (2:24), 
to a polluted divorcée (3:1), and to a shameless wanton (3:3). Unlike 
Amos and Isaiah, who were inclined to excuse the masses on the ground 
of ignorance and to place the weight of responsibility on their leaders, 
Jeremiah condemns masses and classes alike (§:3-5). One class, how- 
ever, he does single out for special condemnation, namely, ecclesiastics, 
priestly and prophetic without distinction. (§:30-31; 6:13-17). They 
are guilty of covetousness, deceit, untruthfulness, and a disposition to 
intrigue for temporal power. Their cultus is a hollow, ritualistic mock- 
ery (6:20). Truly it may be said that in the arraignment of the nation 
for its failures on the religious side of life Jeremiah outdoes all his 
predecessors. 


b) The Scythian peril 


A second great fact of life which is reflected in the early preaching of 
Jeremiah is the threat of the Scythian invasion to which reference has 
been made above. He probably refers to this in the following passages: 
4:7-9, 13-17, 19-21, 28-31; 5:6, 14-17; 6:1-5, 22-25. Even this por- 
tentous phenomenon Jeremiah treats imaginatively, emotionally, and 
from the religious viewpoint. Jeremiah actually knows nothing about 
the Scythians except that they are somewhere on the way. He does not 
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consider whether or not they are likely to penetrate to Judah, or what 
hope there may be of successful resistance to them in case they do. He 
seizes upon this one fact of their approach and, charging it with the cur- 
rents of his emotions and imagination, seeks to use it as a stimulus for 
the achievement of a religious end. The Scythians bring the punishment 
of Jehovah for the nation’s apostasy. Practical politicians of the day 
were possibly calculating the chances that this influx of barbarians would 
weaken Assyria and thus create for Judah political opportunity. Not so 
Jeremiah. His interests lay not in the realm of practical politics and 
economics but in that of the imponderable values of the spirit. 


The Youthful Feremiah 


What manner of man was this who offered so unusual and startling 
an interpretation of the signs of the times? What else may we learn of 
him from other sources originating from this period in his life? What 
facts are there which may help us to account for his strange message? 

The passages to which we may turn for further help in an effort to 
understand better the mind of Jeremiah at this stage of his ministry are 
as follows: 1; 3:6-13; 31:2-6, 1§-22. We must ‘remember, however, 
especially in the report of his call in chapter 1, that these passages were 
reduced to writing over twenty years after the experience was sustained 
and the original utterances made. 

The first thing which we may learn of Jeremiah from these records 
is that he was a very young man (1:6). How young he was may be 
known from the fact that his subsequent ministry covered a period of at 
least forty-five years. His youth becomes the more significant when we 
note a subtle difference between his experience at his call and the experi- 
ences of Amos and Isaiah. (Compare Jer. 1:5—10, 17-19 with Amos 7: Io- 
17 and Isa. 6.) Jeremiah, to his own consciousness, was not, like Isaiah, 
just one who heard the Divine appeal for a willing instrument and 
answered it; nor, like Amos, one who was propelled, for a brief space, out 
of his true niche in life to bear certain witness. To himself he was, by 
Divine decree, a man of destiny, one cast for a major part in the drama 
of life before he was born (1:4). 

The incipient egotism which abides in most “men of destiny” comes 
to expression elsewhere in the story of his call. Jehovah and himself are 
arrayed against a defiant world. (1:8, 18-19) It is customary to refer to 
Jeremiah’s intense self-consciousness under the euphemistic term of 
“sensitiveness.”’ Just where the border line between egotism and spiritual 
sensitivity lies it is impossible to say, Doubtless Jeremiah was now on 
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one side of it and again on the other, as are all great imaginative and 
emotional souls. At any rate, in his youth at least, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the great realities were God and himself, and the relation between 
them was decidedly personal, suffused with emotion, vivified with im- 
agination—a contact gained in the immediacy of feeling rather than 
by the intermediacy of thinking. 

It is not impossible to relate Jeremiah’s nature and religious experi- 
ence to the circumstances of his daily life during his formative years. 
There are three facts about Jeremiah which bear on this point (1:1). 
First, he was of a priestly house. Second, he was of the Anathoth priest- 
hood. Third, his stock probably originated in the northern Kingdom. 
Like Saul, the first king of the north, he was probably a Benjamite. 

His unquestioning acceptance of the real existence of Jehovah, his 
preternatural capacity for laying hold of the substance of things invisible, 
is a natural characteristic in any sincere and spiritually minded youth 
raised in a group whose life consists in dealing with and on behalf of Deity. 

But, while this may explain his consciousness of God, it will not ac- 
count for his intense awareness of himself in relation to God—an aware- 
ness which, as we have seen, brought about a certain spiritual isolation 
from his own generation. What was it, we may ask, that drove him thus 
in upon himself? Possibly two things had much to do with it, namely, 
that he was of Anathoth and of northern or Israelitish stock. Anathoth, 
an hour’s walk north of Jerusalem, and perched on the crags overlooking 
the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, was itself an isolated little village. 
Here lived the descendants of the priestly house of Abiathar, a priest of 
the northern tribes who became the friend, adviser, and priestly mentor 
of David the southerner. After David’s death Abiathar was exiled to 
Anathoth because he had taken the wrong side in the coup d’état by 
which Solomon gained the throne. Thus his descendants lost their op- 
portunity to share in the prestige and perquisites of the great temple at 
Jerusalem which that magnificent despot built. They were priests, but 
priests of a discredited and socially ineligible line. By his birth, then, as 
an Anathothite and a Benjamite, Jeremiah was denied opportunity for 
the expression of the unusual gifts with which he was born, in any sphere 
but the very limited one of Anathoth. For, long before his day (721 B.c.), 
the northern kingdom of Israel was destroyed by Assyria; and Jeremiah’s 
ancestors were left, like the survivors of a social wreck, stranded high 
and dry on the face of a cliff held by a hostile and exclusive élite among 
whom they could not penetrate. That something of this heritage of 
jealousy between north and south was transmitted to Jeremiah appears 
from 4460-13559 Li trope eenon 
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Not only was Jeremiah debarred by birth from those social advan- 
tages which Isaiah enjoyed, but he was also debarred by his priestly call- 
ing from that free intercourse with the world of common men which did 
so much for Amos. For Jeremiah there was nothing but Anathoth; and 
Anathoth, as his later actions reveal, was to him insufferably stifling. 
He could not breathe in the atmosphere of its pettiness, where men pro- 
tected their humiliated souls by pretentious prides and assuaged the 
fires of their jealousy with ancient grudges and futile spites and intri- 
gues against the dominant orders. His later attitude to all ecclesiastics, 
referred to above, speaks volumes for the impression made upon him by 
those with whom he spent his youth. His early removal from his home 
town shows what he thought of it. Jeremiah in his youth was a soul im- 
prisoned, hemmed in on every side, with no hope of relating himself to 
a larger world save through Divine intervention. What wonder that he 
clung more intimately and personally to that God than any man before 
his time! How else could he think of the situation which finally opened 
a way for him than as a struggle between God and himself on the one 
hand and an evil world on the other. 

What was the situation in which Jeremiah saw release for himself? 
It was that caused by the threatened crisis of the Scythian invasion. A 
nation grown careless of its loyalty to its own God; a rumor of the ap- 
proach of a powerful and relentless enemy; a young man passionately 
devoted to God and spiritually isolated from adequate channels of self- 
expression—there you have all the conditions for the rise of a significant 
individual. One who felt himself being slowly crushed by his environ- 
ment was transformed by the appearance of a power which seemed likely 
to smash that environment, into a free and fiery spirit who felt himself 
predestined to cope with the situation by the help of the Divine Being 
who had companioned him in the years of repression. 


The Youthful Feremiah’s God 


What kind of a God will such a man, liberated suddenly, as by an act 
of God, from ancient inhibitions, facing religious demoralization on the 
one hand and the threat of a barbarian foe on the other, find in the hu- 
man life of his day? Let us look at some of his ideas about God and see 
how we can relate them to the man and the situation as we have 
visualized them. 

Some of Jeremiah’s conceptions of God are closely related to those 
of his prophetic predecessors. With these we must deal very briefly, only 
stopping to point out wherein he varies from them. 
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1. Feremiah Accepts the Moral Character and Sovereign 
Power of ‘fehovah as Taught by Amos 


The natural reaction of Jeremiah to the Scythian peril was an exten- 
sion of the idea of Jehovah’s sovereignty over the nations and over nature 
(1:10-153 3:33 4:16-18; §:14-17, 22, 24). To all intents and purposes 
Jeremiah’s God, so far as power goes, is a truly cosmic deity. When the 
prophet came to deal with the Scythian crisis as he imaginatively visual- 
ized it, he had, ready at hand, as an inheritance from his predecessors, 
often pondered, no doubt, in lonely hours of divine discontent, an ex- 
planation which, for him, met all the facts of the case. 

On the question of Jehovah: s moral character, Jeremiah is, as one 
might expect, less explicit than Amos. He knows, however, what are the 
moral principles by which the Divine might is guided and how the viola- 
tion of them is expressed in human life (2:34; 4:2; 5§:26-29). 


2. Feremiah Follows Isaiah in Conceiving 
Fehovah as a fealous Deity 


Very naturally in one placed, by the society into which he was born, 
in a position of inferiority, Jeremiah developed a superiority complex in 
his view of his nation. That is to say, he placed a low emphasis upon the 
material and moral power of his nation—as witness his belief that the 
Scythian hordes would easily overwhelm them. But to compensate this 
he conceived Jehovah as intensely conscious of his superiority to all other 
deities and intensely jealous to vindicate and maintain this superiority 
ULclOsi226e 19. T9=00, 28. Sushil Te ood) Sheu 

Certain new ideas occur in Jeremiah’s thought in this connection. 
For example, he goes farther than any predecessor in his statement of 
the pre-eminence of Jehovah. Other gods are, practically speaking, fig- 
ments of the imagination. This i is, in some measure at least, a reflex of. 
his feeling of the very desperate situation in which Judah stood in view 
of the Scythian approach. 

Again, Isaiah’s Jehovah was cold and implacably hard in his jealousy. 
His reactions to the derelictions of his people are almost mechanical. But 
with Jeremiah they are decidedly personal. His Jehovah is inclined to 
argue his own case (2:5) in a tone closely akin to self-pity vie an over- 
tone of pleading. 

Closely connected with Jeremiah’s idea of Jehovah’s pea there 
emerges the thought of his fastidiousness. Apostasy is not merely an 
insult to his pride but to his aesthetic sensibilities (2:20, 24; 3:1-2). 
Its result is defilement (2:22-23; 6:14-15) which Jehovah suffers vicari- 
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ously. That Jeremiah’s early training in the priesthood had something 
to do with this reaction can hardly be doubted. His natural sincerity 
would incline him to the faithful observation of the priests’ scruples about 
unclean things. Possibly his scrupulosity may have been developed to an 
unusual degree in reaction to the laxity of his priestly colleagues of 
Anathoth. 


3. Feremiah also Conceives the Idea of the Wisdom of 
Fehovah, but His Conception Differs 
Materially from That of Isaiah 


It was Isaiah, as we have seen, who developed with considerable em- 
phasis the idea of Jehovah’s wisdom. He thought of him as quietly and 
deliberately conceiving a mysterious and comprehensive plan toward the 
consummation of which he was shaping the destinies of many nations. 
There are just flashes of this idea in Jeremiah. In 1:12 God is a purposive 
being, faithful to the end he has championed. In 3:4-§ he is a being of 
quick intelligence who is not deceived by terms of endearment with 
which his nominal worshipers seek to cloak their unfaithfulness. He can 
see through shams of all kinds. Truth is of his essence (4:23 §:1-3). 

Yet he is not omniscient, for he is capable of disappointment (3:6~7). 
Isaiah’s conception of God’s wisdom approximates a theological abstrac- 
tion. His great planner and purposer plans and purposes in a mood that 
is almost impersonal. Jeremiah’s God is much more personal—one who 
deals, without assurance of moral victory, with volatile spiritual forces 
in man, of the action of which he is never sure. He impresses us as one 
who lives, as we do, moment by moment, encountering ever new, per- 
plexing, and unseen problems, living with a measure of subjective un- 
certainty in an objective world which he has created and can control. 

This uncertainty is characteristic in all Jeremiah’s conceptions about 
God. Especially is it manifest in Jehovah’s threats of punishment. Amos 
regarded the punitive wrath of God as controlled by a disciplinary and 
redemptive purpose. In Jeremiah, God imposes punishment not so much 
for discipline and correction as out of respect for his own integrity as a 
responsible creator. Jeremiah seldom, if ever, voices a threat of the 
punitive wrath of God without going out of his way to make it clear, that 
in the act of punishment God must ride rough-shod over gentler elements 
of his nature, must inflict the most richly deserved chastisement at the 
Gost olpain to, aimself (2795 * 4517-19, 29; 56-9, 12-14, 19) 23-29; 
6:1-8). The most threatening passages of Jeremiah’s early oracles are 
thus relieved by the poignant wistfulness of a deity who desires to cherish 
but must, out of respect for himself, chastise. Behind this way of think- 
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ing of God stands the experience of the wistful, spiritually imprisoned, 
young idealist of Anathoth who wanted to love and serve his people but 
found himself rebuffed at every turn, 


4. ‘fehovah’s Habitual Aspect is One of 
Redemptive Love 


In some respects the most important passage of Jeremiah’s earlier 
oracles is 2:14-17. That these verses originated from the period with: 
which we are now dealing has been denied. However that may be, they 
express explicitly an idea which is implicit in Jeremiah’s thought about 
God from the beginning. In 2:14-16 he has been speaking of certain 
material calamities which have befallen his people. He then asks (2:17), 
“Hast thou not procured this unto thyself in that thou hast forsaken 
Jehovah thy God when he led thee by the way?” 

Amos and Isaiah were inclined to think of calamity as actively 
inflicted or inexorably decreed by Jehovah as punishment for the viola- 
tion of his moral principles. Thus, in their writings one receives the im- 
pression that severity is the deity’s habitual aspect from which he occa- 
sionally relaxes to warmer moods. With Jeremiah the reverse is the case. 
God is, by nature, merciful, forgiving, fatherly. The erring one has but 
to change his own attitude to God, not God’s attitude to him. It is un- 
undoubtedly this conception of the Divine nature which accounts for the 
reluctance Jeremiah attributes to him in the visitation of his punitive 
and disciplinary anger. His wrath is a mood, forced upon him in spite of 
himself. The aspect which truly reflects his nature is that of fatherly 
love, which involves mercy and unchanging readiness to forgive and 
redeem (3°10, 22-4015) 21> h:7—-o0O. 17), 

It is this emphasis on the conception of the fatherly love of God 
which makes Jeremiah’s deity so much more personal than that of Amos 
and Isaiah. Without love it is possible to be impersonal. One may be 
strong, wise, just, righteous, even altruistic, and have only the coldest 
and most distant relationships with others. But where the flame of love 
burns in the heart, its warmth draws all who feel it into intimacy with 
the nature which cherishes it. It was the tragedy of Jeremiah’s life to 
have within him the flame of a great love for his nation and yet to be 
unable to make the mass of his contemporaries feel it. Even in these early 
years of his ministry we see his love seeking for the expression denied it 
by the circumstances of life, in his delineation of the personality of Israel’s 


God. 


Questions for consideration—(1) The passages examined in connection with this 
phase were written several years after the original oracle was uttered. Do you observe 
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anything to indicate that Jeremiah projected his later consciousness into his accounts of 
his earlier experiences? (2) How does Jeremiah’s conception of God’s wisdom differ from 
that of Isaiah? (3) Do you recall any imaginative utterances or writings stimulated by 
the Great War which remind you of Jeremiah’s sermons on the Scythian invasion? What 
modern writer writes imaginatively of future wars between the United States and some 
unnamed enemy? Why does he do it? Why did Jeremiah do it? 


The Oracles of Feremiah Associated with the 
Egyptian Bid for Control of Syria 
and Palestine, 612-605 


The Political Situation 


The second phase of Jeremiah’s ministry fell in what might be called 
a period of transition. The renaissance of the fighting spirit of the Medes, 
which followed upon the Scythian influx, upset the balance of power so 
long maintained by Assyria with the result, as we have already seen, that 
there was developed a new alignment of political forces. The Babylonians 
threw in their lot with the Medes at least as early as 616 B.c.; and it is 
known that in that very year, an Egyptian army co-operated with the 
Assyrians against these rebellious allies. 

When Nineveh fell in 612 B.c., the struggle entered its final stage. 
The Assyrians retired to Harran, whence in 610 B.c. they were expelled 
by a united attack of the Babylonians and Scytho-Medes, being com- 
pelled this time to retire to Northern Syria. In the next year, however, 
the Assyrians, strengthened again by the Egyptians, made an attack 
upon Harran but failed to recapture it. At this point, the ancient chroni- 
cle from which the foregoing facts are derived ceases. But we know from 
the Bible that in 608 B.c. Pharaoh Necho of Egypt marched through 
Palestine on his way toward the east. Hence it may be assumed, in view 
of the foregoing facts, that the issue between Babylon and Assyria was 
not finally settled even then. 

Archaeology now compels us to reconstruct the situation somewhat 
as follows: Assyria, when it became seized of the significance of the new 


* The Babylonian chronicle, of which use has been made above, compels us to recon- 
sider the hitherto accepted view of the part Egypt played in this period of transition. All 
our knowledge on this point has hitherto been based on II Kings 23:29. This passage 
leaves us with precisely the opposite view of Egypt’s activities to that expressed above. 
Consequently it was long thought that Necho perceiving that the Assyrian empire was 
going to pieces, had simply joined the ranks of its enemies in order to assert his authority 
over Syria and Palestine. 

G. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, 1923. 
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alignment of the Medes and Babylonians, looked about for a major 
power which could be drawn into active support as an offset to the com- 
bined forces of its enemies. Egypt was the natural choice. That country 
had lived for some years under the shadow of the Assyrian mailed fist. 
It is surprising, then, to see the vassal become the active ally. We can 
only assume that this sudden change of relationships was the fruit of a 
treaty whereby Assyria offered to Egypt the overlordship of Syria and 
Palestine in return for active assistance. But even if such a price was 
never offered, it was still in the best interests of the empire of the Nile 
to stiffen Assyrian resistance as doubtless her rulers, inheritors of the lore 
and traditions of many generations of diplomacy, realized. To stiffen and 
prolong, at not too great expense to herself, the conflict between these 
three eastern powers was good policy for Egypt. Nevertheless, Egyptian 
ambitions for the control of the west were destined to be thwarted once 
more. Of what happened in the struggle between the great powers from 
the year 609-606 B.c. we know next to nothing. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is that in the year 605 B.c. at the Battle of Carchemish 
the Babylonians decisively defeated the Egyptians and settled once more 
the fate of Syria and Palestine. 

What was going on in Judah, while all these events were transpiring 
in the great world outside? As this period of transition opens, Josiah is 
still upon the throne of Judah and apparently in amicable relationships 
with his nominal overlord of Assyria and his actual master of Egypt. 
More than once between 616 B.c. and 609 B.c. Eygptian forces must have 
traversed Palestine as the great eastern campaigns developed. On none 
of these occasions, however, does there appear to have been any difficulty 
as between Judah and Egypt. Nevertheless in the year 608 B.c. some 
trouble occurred which resulted in the death of Josiah, a very severe loss 
to Judah. 

What used to be thought, on the basis of II Kings 23:29, was that 
Josiah, being a faithful vassal of Assyria, opposed the advance of Pharaoh 
Necho in 608 B.c. and was slain in the so-called “‘Battle of Megiddo.” 
The recent Assyrian chronicle referred to above compels a re-examination 
of that conclusion. Incidentally, it is now realized that II Kings 23:29 
says nothing about a battle. It merely says “And King Josiah went to 
meet him (Necho) and he put him to death at Megiddo when he had seen 
him.” Many now believe that Necho, on his way to the east, summoned 
Josiah before him at Megiddo and assassinated him. If this is so, we must 
assume that Necho had suddenly learned that Josiah was hostile to the 
cause on which the Egyptian king had embarked, that is to say, that 
Josiah had listened to Babylonian intrigue directed toward the embar- 
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rassment of Necho by stirring up trouble on his line of communication. 
As Assyria had enlisted Egypt, so Babylon sought to enlist Judah. In 
such a time even a small nation may hold the balance of power. There 
is, it should be said, at least one passage in Jeremiah which hints that he 
had knowledge of some such friendly relationship between Babylon and 
Judah (13:21). These words were not uttered till after 605 B.c., and the 
text is dificult in the Hebrew. But it is clear that Jeremiah is predicting 
former friends are to become the masters of Israel. Hence there is a 
possibility that Necho summarily executed Josiah as the quickest and 
surest way to paralyze some hostile movement in Judah. 

After the assassination of Josiah, Necho hastened on his way to the 
front line without bothering about the succession in Judah. The mur- 
dered monarch had two sons, Eliakim and Shallum. The latter, who was 
the younger, was the choice of the nation for king, which probably means 
that he was the choice of the religious elements which had always pre- 
dominated in Josiah’s councils. As such he was not acceptable to Necho 
who summoned him to his headquarters, threw him into irons, and des- 
patched him to Egypt. The official name of this unfortunate monarch 
was Jehoahaz. His elder brother, a prince of more secular tendencies, 
was made king by Necho, and he chose the official name Jehoiakim. He 
held his throne for some years after Egypt’s pretensions were nullified 
by Necho’s defeat at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon in the 
great battle of Carchemish, 609 B.c. 


The Preaching of feremiah 


What was Jeremiah thinking and saying all this time? One could 
wish that we were more fully informed. One thing is certain, namely, that 
when the Scythian danger failed to materialize, Jeremiah’s star suffered 
eclipse. He became, no doubt, the butt of ridicule. His kinsfolk of Ana- 
thoth were so incensed at the course he had taken that they actually 
sought his life (11:18-12:6). Nothing is known of him for some years. 
It is possible that the parable of the loincloth (13:1-11) may be a protest 
against some tendency toward intrigue with Babylon against Assyria 
sometime before Josiah’s death. For although Jeremiah was later to 
counsel submission to Babylon as a measure of expediency and of disci- 
pline, he, like all the prophets, abhorred in his heart all voluntary associa- 
tion with foreign nations. 

The passages in the book of Jeremiah which may with some confi- 
dence be assigned to the second phase of his ministry are as follows: 7:1— 
G29; 684-9, 13-9.1:) 2077-13; 22:10-12. Let us examine these: first 
from the point of view of the light they throw on Jeremiah’s consciousness 
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of the life of the day; second for what they reveal of Jeremiah’s con- 
sciousness of himself; and third for what they may convey of his ideas 


of God. 
a) Contemporary Life 


As in his earlier ministry, Jeremiah now continues to be interested in 
daily life chiefly as it relates to religion. His utterances reflect knowledge 
of only two contemporary events—the death of Josiah and the dethrone-_ 
ment and exile of Jehoahaz (22:10-12). 

In this period, however, he does manifest more interest in the specific 
phenomena of social life and gives us quite a definite list of what he regards 
as the characteristic evils of the day. The weak and the defenceless are 
oppressed (7:6); theft, murder, adultery, perjury, are common manifesta- 
tions of distorted moral standards (7:9); but the great underlying corrup- 
tion from which all these surface disorders spring lies in the realm of — 
religion. Many of the people are frankly apostate (7:6, 9, 17-18, 31-32; 
8:1-2, 19). The horror and revulsion with which Jeremiah is filled by 
these weird pagan superstitions communicates itself even to a modern 
reader. In 7:6 there is, perhaps, a hint of the practice of human sacrifice. 
Even in the life of those who are nominally faithful to the national re- 
ligion, Jeremiah finds little to counteract the horrified disgust aroused 
in him by the widespread apostasy. His witness to the continuance of 
paganism is in itself a telling indictment of the reform movement in- 
augurated by the ecclesiastical group in 621 B.c. And Jeremiah drops 
several hints suggestive of the reasons for that failure. The reformed re- 
ligion did not, by its efforts to change the external conditions of the day, 
succeed in freeing religion from the curse of externalism (7:21). Jere- 
miah sees little to hope for from the official state religion; little chance 
for improvement in the sphere of life with which it could deal (7:29-34; 
8:3). The pessimistic note becomes insistent in this phase of the pro- 
phet’s ministry and would be even more noticeable than it is if we could 
exclude from his earlier utterances the influence of the pessimism of the 
years that passed between the time they were spoken and the time they 
were written. Doubtless the prophet was not alone in these gloomy fore- 
bodings. Josiah’s death and the Egyptian interference were a keen dis- 
appointment to many who had greater hope of public benefit from the 
great Reform Movement (8:15-17). Perhaps the most touching expres- 
sion of the pessimism of the prophet in this phase is found in 8:20, an 
utterance typical of his imaginative intuition by which he fe/¢ the touch 
of doom. 

It all simmers down to this: that in spite of the elaborate efforts 
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made by the recognized religious leaders the hearts of the people were 
not touched, (8:4-7). “No man repenteth him of his wickedness, saying 
What have I done?” What is needed is a universal searching of the indi- 
vidual conscience, or in other words a realization that in the last analysis 
religion is a personal matter, an attitude of the mind toward God, not a 
posture of the body toward some fetish which actually replaces him. 
Jeremiah gives us one specific example of a popular fetish of the day 
(7:4-14). Doubtless this oracle was spoken sometime between 612-609 
B.c. After Hezekiah’s defiance of Sannacherib in 701 B.c. and the collapse 
of the Scythian advance, the prestige of the temple grew enormously. 
And now the Scythians were a negligible quantity in Palestine, and the 
great Assyrian Empire writhed in the throes of death. These great forces 
had come and had gone. But the temple still stood, and in the minds of 
all too many it stood as the symbol of a Divine magic which insured 
safety without reference to morality. Religion had developed the hard- 
ened arteries of ecclesiasticism. 


b) Feremiah’s inner life 


Pessimists are notoriously inclined to egotism. A man must suffer 
from some kind of a superiority complex when, spiritually speaking, he 
is addicted to the wearing of smoked glasses. Against the gloomy picture 
of the human life of his times, which Jeremiah paints, it is well to place 
a sketch of Jeremiah’s own inner life. Fortunately we can draw this 
sketch from information he has himself left behind. 

In this period of his life Jeremiah is an acutely self-conscious person. 
He is still writhing mentally under the humiliation of the great Scythian 
fiasco and the public mockery which had followed him ever since his 
venture into a subject with which he was not adequately prepared to 
deal (20:7-8). Possibly he derived a certain morbid satisfaction at this 
time in thinking of himself as one of a long line of persecuted prophets, 
(7:25-26; 20:11). His acute self-consciousness at this stage of his life 
is revealed in the struggle which went on in his own mind over his pro- 
phetic vocation (20:7-12). He shrinks from the obloquy and odium 
which his course entails. And yet he cannot give it up because there 1s 
shut up in his bones the ‘‘burning fire” which will torture any man ac- 
cording to the measure with which he takes ‘himself seriously. And Jere- 
miah, as we have seen, was from his youth inclined to take himself seri- 
ously. He couldn’t help it. By nature he was a vital, throbbing colloca- 
tion of psychic potentialities, a “man of destiny.”” And so he must go 
on assuring himself, “Jehovah is with me as a mighty one and a terrible; 
therefore my persecutors shall stumble, and they shall not prevail.” 
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Again it is Jehovah and Jeremiah against a wicked world. And, as in 
every case, the cry for the divine vengeance on the enemy follows hard 
on the sense of destiny. 

Were this all, one might become wholly impatient with Jeremiah. 
But it is not all. In his spiritual history we may read the story of how 
God, through human life, tames and harnesses a fiery human spirit, and 
in the process endows it with a freedom which it never knew before its 
subjugation. Jeremiah held true to his calling, not merely because he felt _ 
himself to be of importance to the Divine plan, but also because he felt 
the Divine plan to be of importance to him. Self-conscious as he always 
was, he yet had the capacity for sympathy, the imagination by which he 
entered in advance into the experiences of other persons, the capacity 
for vicarious life (8:18-g:1). In the last analysis his pity is not for him-— 
self but for his people and we shall presently see that that egotism 
which made him a vital entity in its turn enabled him to lay a more— 
valuable offering on the altar of altruism by which every man must make 


his approach to God. 
Feremiah’s God 


The chief ideas which we have already observed as characterizing the 
thought of Amos and Isaiah are present also in Jeremiah’s conception of 
the divine nature during this period. The sovereignty of God is every- 
where assumed. His moral character is also a fundamental in Jeremiah’s 
thought (7:5-12, 14-15, 32-34; 8:3, 13-14). His jealousy for his own 
holiness is reflected in every passage which bears upon apostasy. 

But in spite of these parallels, here, as in his early preaching, he 
presents to us a deity which satisfies better the insight which impels us 
to believe that behind the visible universe there is a force to which we, 
in our better moments, are akin—or in other words, a personal force. 
What interests Jeremiah most is not the sovereignty of God nor the 
moral principles by which he governs himself but rather the attitude 
which a Divine Being who is both sovereign and moral must adopt 
toward creatures of his who violate his morality and defy his sovereignty. 
How is such a God to solve the problem presented by such a people? 

In this phase, as in the former, Jeremiah does not formulate any solu- 
tion for this difficulty, but he may be seen groping toward the one which 
he will ultimately propound. It is his intuition that the moral sovereignty 
of God is at stake, which leads him to emphasize always the patience and 
reluctance of the Deity to resort to the illimitable physical power which 
is his to wield. God, it is true, will ultimately prove his own moral 
integrity if his patience is tried too far (See ref. above). But Jeremiah, 
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in his mind, likes to put that ultimate as far away as is possible and likes 
_ to make it clear that when such an event befalls, it involves a clash be- 
tween the Divine will and the Divine emotion. God punishes: because 
he must and only when his good will is clearly outmatched by the ill will 
of those whom he punishes (7: 19-20). To impose punishment is the thing 
farthest from his normal wish (7:13). He is ever ready to withhold it 
on the slightest indication of a trend toward the right attitude to him 
(7:3, 5-7). 
_ Jeremiah’s greatest utterance about God in this period is found in 
7: 22-24, and particularly in the clause “I will be your God and ye shall be 
my people” (7:23). It is easy to read into these words an immoral par- 
ticularism such as all the prophets opposed with might and main, as 
though God were merely saying, “You stand by me and I’ll stand by you 
against the whole world.” What Jeremiah really meant to make God 
say was, “You stand by me and I’ll stand by you for the sake of the 
whole world.”’ In other words the summum bonum, for the moment at 
least, is a personal and confidential relationship between God and the 
individuals who comprise his people. Jeremiah pleads for the right men- 
tal attitude to God in order that God may enjoy himself in the main- 
tenance of what is his right or true or normal attitude to man, namely, 
that of beneficent love. 
The next Study will present the third period of Jeremiah’s activity 
and a portion of the work of Ezekiel. 


Questions for consideration—(1) Had Jeremiah any right to feel humiliated over the 
collapse of the Scythian invasion? (2) What are the dangers which lurk in moralizing and 
theologizing, from a preconceived viewpoint, on current events? How does Jeremiah’s 
experience illustrate them? 


The Oracles of Feremiah Associated with the 
Babylonian Domination, after 605 B.C. 


The Political Situation 


By his great victory at Carchemish (605 B.c.), Nebuchadrezzar, the 
crown prince of Babylon, completely broke the power of what remained 
of the Assyro-Egyptian forces. The Egyptians retreated in haste and 
disorder, and the Babylonians followed hard upon their heels until the 
conqueror’s forces were actually in possession of Philistia and ready to 
advance into Egypt. At that moment Nabopolassar of Babylon died, 
and Nebuchadrezzar was forced to return at once to the capital to make 
sure of the succession. 
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The Babylonian occupation was, therefore, too brief to allow of any 
investigation of local situations and reorganization of local governments. 
Existing rulers who submitted were left in charge of their kingdoms, 
Jehoiakim of Judah among the rest. 

That king, as will be remembered, belonged to what might be called 
the secular or non-ecclesiastical party in Judah and had, in the first 
instance, received his crown by the action of Pharaoh Necho of Egypt. 
His sympathies were naturally with that country, as indeed were those of 
practical politicians in all the little nations of Syria and Palestine, for 
economic reasons. From the standpoint of trade and commerce, the geo- 
graphical proximity of Egypt and the possibility of rapid marine trans-_ 
portation made relationships with the great land on the banks of the” 
Nile much more profitable than relations with any Empire on the Tigris-_ 
Euphrates could ever have been. It is not surprising then, that several 
rulers of the Mediterranean coast region and among them Jehoiakim o 
Judah, in spite of Egypt’s humiliation, preferred relationship with that 
country. The result was that about three years after Nebuchadrezzar’s 
accession a number of them, including Jehoiakim, refused to pay tribute 
to Babylon and openly defied that country. 

Only one result could ultimately come of such a course. Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who had still much to do by way of consolidation of his imperial 
inheritance, established his headquarters on the Orontes River. His plan 
at this stage seems to have been to play upon the local jealousies of rnd 
vassal countries and set them to fighting each other. For a time he fol- 
lowed this course with Judah, continually harassing that country with 
bands of Anmonites and Moabites stiffened by Babylonian soldiers. I 
this way he was enabled to send a division here and a brigade there out 
of his own permanent forces until the subject nations began to be a a 






more accustomed to the idea of Babylonian sovereignty. 

In Syria and Palestine, however, the situation was more difficult, 
because Egypt, though defeated, was still, in the eyes of the neighboring 
kinglets at least, a major factor. Consequently, when affairs elsewhere 
began to assume a more settled aspect, the Babylonian king organized 2 
complete expedition to deal with Syria and Palestine. In §97 B.c. Nebu- 
chadrezzar invested Jerusalem, and Jehoiachin, who three months before 
had succeeded his deceased father Jehoiakim, surrendered the city with. | 
out resistance. As punishment Nebuchadrezzar carried off to Babylon the 
king, most of the nobility, and the artizan classes (some forty thousand it 
all), together with the palace treasures and the bulk of the temple vessels” 

Mattaniah, the uncle of Jehoiachin, was now made king and bore 
the name Zedekiah. The task he was called upon to face was too grea 
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| for him. For, though he doubtless had the best intentions in the world, 
| he was not a man of decision or force of character. Furthermore, Nebu- 
| chadrezzar, by carrying off to Babylon the cream of the nation, made 
| Zedekiah’s position still more impossible. His advisers were, of necessity, 
) alow, turbulent, and unmoral set, whose new positions of authority went 
to their heads. Egypt, too, still remained a factor and persisted in its 
old, old game of using the Palestinian states as a buffer against the great 
eastern power. A weak ruler like Zedekiah could not avoid entanglement 
| in the mesh of intrigue. The true situation at last became so obvious that 
j in $89 the Babylonian king again sent an army to deal with Judah. They 
_ invested Jerusalem, and although they were drawn off for a brief time, 
by a military gesture of Pharaoh Hophra of Egypt, they persisted until, 
in spite of a heroic resistance by the defenders, the city fell. Zedekiah, 
who with a handful of his staff had cut his way through the beseiger’s 
lines, was caught at the fords of the Jordan, which were possibly watched 
by the trans-Jordanic allies of Babylon, and ended his days in blindness 
_ in a Babylonian prison. The victors sacked the conquered city, razed its 
more important public and private buildings, and carried away many 
_ more of its inhabitants to Babylon. 
Judah now became a Babylonian province over which the victor 
placed a certain Gedaliah, a native, as governor. In time, many fugitives 
ventured to return, and it began to look as though this governor might 
restore something like order and even prosperity when he was assassi- 
_nated by a certain sheikh Ishmael, a kinsman of the royal family, who 
resented his authority. A condition approaching anarchy ensued, and 
many of the residents migrated to Egypt. One such band of emigrants 
carried with them the aged Jeremiah, who, by this last cruel stroke of 
fate, was compelled to end his days in a land which he abhorred and 
among a class of his compatriots utterly uncongenial to him. 


| The Preaching of Feremiah 


There is much difference of opinion among scholars concerning what 
may be regarded as genuine oracles of Jeremiah emanating from the 
third phase of his ministry. If, however, the reader will bear in mind that 
there has been a process of expansion in the text he may get a general idea 
_of what the prophet had to say by reading the following passages: Jere- 
|miah 9:2-26; 10: 17-225 119-173 12:7-173 13:12-27; 14:1-16:21; 16:1— 
: Bonet 1235920 T4-1Os.21 211-145 2221-6, 6-g, 20-23; 23:1-32; 24; 26: 
| 31°31-345 465 473 48; 49. 
___ Let us consider these passages from the three points of view employed 
in the preceding phase. 





| 
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a) Contemporary life 

As we read the oracles of this period the impression grows that Jere- 
miah is one who feels life rather than sees it. Considering the bulk of the 
material at our disposal there is surprisingly little of it from which we can 
build up for ourselves a picture of what was going on. This deficiency is, 
of course, rectified to a considerable extent in the biographical and his- 
torical passages which are interspersed here and there through the book. 
But as for Jeremiah himself, his impressions of life, outside of its specifi- 
cally religious phases, are those of a man who is not interested in facts 
so much as in preconceptions. One suspects that when Jeremiah began 
this final stage of his ministry he had already determined in his own mind 
and on religious grounds how the course of events would run and was so 
absorbed in watching for general tendencies which pointed in that direc- 
tion that he could not be specific about common ordinary facts. 

We get from him, for example, very little that is definite about social 
conditions. In g:2-5, he deals with what one writer calls “the crumbling 
of the foundations of social trust,” but he makes no analysis of the pro- 
cess and gives us no hint of how it works out in every-day life. From a 
a thousand impressions which his memory does not register he gains a 
feeling of the social instability. He is not interested in the individual 
social act, but in broad general tendencies; and, so far as social problems 
are concerned, he is interested in these only as they bear on the religious 
problem which to him is the problem of the day. The exception to this 
is found in 22:13-17 where Jeremiah does reveal very specific interest 
in and knowledge of the antisocial conduct of King Jehoiakim, but this 
is because the king is an outstanding individual, whose actions are 
symptomatic of certain tendencies and their resultant evils. 

It is ever thus where Jeremiah touches on social conditions, because 
he is not interested in the objective but in the subjective side of life. He 
feels the materialistic spirit of the age which is characteristic not only 
of his own but of neighboring nations (12:9; 48:7; 49:4) and the lack of 
the sense of responsibility in the ruling classes (23:1-3). But we never 
get from him any genuine insight concerning the interaction of social 
phenomena as we do from Amos when he tells us that luxury and oppres- 
sion are related as cause and effect. 

Likewise Jeremiah’s social judgments are too sweeping and preju- 
diced—too apt, let us say, to be colored by the mood of the moment. 
Thus when in chapter 24 he condemns wholesale those who have not 
been exiled, and in the same wholesale way approves those who have, his 
judgment is influenced by his sympathies and his prejudices. The facts 
show that many of the exiles proved as faithless as the worst of those 
whom Jeremiah condemns. 
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So far as we can tell, too, Jeremiah was impressed only by those 
_ historical facts which fitted in and seemed to substantiate his own pessi- 
mistic interpretation of the trend of events. That he was a confirmed and 
determined pessimist, so far as concerned any bettering of existing condi- 
tions through human effort, can hardly be doubted, (13:23). Conse- 
~ quently, his mind was impressed by every dismal circumstance and por- 
tent of the time. The great Battle of Carchemish aroused in him the 
gloomiest of forebodings (10:21-22; 13:20-21; 25:8-11, 13, 15-17), just 
as had the Scythian peril at an earlier date. He has observed that Egyp- 
tian armies are largely made up of mercenaries (46:21) because that is a 
fact which fits in with his contempt for Egypt. He reveals knowledge of 
the guerilla warfare stirred up by Nebuchadrezzar just before 597 B.c. 
(12: 11-14) and is impressed with the certainty of Jehoiachin’s fate (22: 
24-27) and records the fact when it has transpired (22:28-30). These 
and other dismal facts impressed him but no cheerful word does he utter. 
As previously, it is to life as it touches religion that Jeremiah gives 
his attention. Apostasy is still the great outstanding feature and even . 
those who are not apostate are externalists who walk in spiritual dark- 
ness. Here again we see how Jeremiah loves to be general and how he 
feels the advance of a secularizing, pagan spirit creeping over the whole 
order, clerical as well as lay, cheapening the national genius, defiling the 
soul of the nation, and perverting its mind (11:9-10, 15; 14:18} 15 :5—-6; 
BOR Tit 2) 195 (17 15)2,1$5° 75: 18213-1773 23°01, 19-14; IS~185 21-325 and 
many other passages). Here again Jeremiah is fee/ing the situation; and, 
while a lot of his feeling is based on fact, some of it undoubtedly springs 
from prejudice and preconception. Particularly is it noticeable that he has 
nothing good to say about his contemporaries who follow the religious 
vocation. Nothing they do is right. Nothing they say is true. But per- 
haps the passage which best expresses his attitude to the conventional 
methods of the religious class is 31:34. “They shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I 
remember no more.”’ Jeremiah hadn’t much faith even in religious educa- 
tion. One suspects that he was one of those people who feel that religion 
is not taught but “got,” and that it is the first business of every individual 
to see that he has got it. He was an evangelist, but an evangelist who did 
not put the stress upon his good news. 
Life, even in those dark days, could not have been quite so bad as 
Jeremiah saw it. We must believe that he did not really see it, but chiefly 
imagined it. He was full of pity for humanity, but he had not attained 
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the true sympathy which carries with it a sense of humor and the humili- 
ty that comes from grasping the magnitude of the courage of common 
people. 

We can hardly wonder if, as 17:16 seems to hint, the impression he 
made on his contemporaries was of one who “‘desired the woeful day,” 
nor that he was outcast by a religious order in which he could find 
nothing good, (18:18). 


b) Feremiah’s inner life 


It is common knowledge that striking personalities emerge, as Jere- 
miah did, from a struggle with a stifling environment. Likewise, it is well 
known that the acquiring of a certain amount of egotism is incidental to 
such emergence. Jeremiah is an illustration of this observation and this 
becomes increasingly clear in the final phase of his ministry. The follow- 
ing passages reflect Jeremiah’s egotism: 9:2, 26; 13:23; 14:14-15; 15:10, 
5-16, \ 20-214 16:13, 4s8s 19-205: 29s Cash sires Amee sen 

An examination of these passages suggests the following observations 
on the point of Jeremiah’s egotism. As the problem of life grows more 
intense Jeremiah takes himself more seriously than ever. The feeling 
grows more insistent in him that he is one who is caught up in the wheel 
of destiny and whose actions and words are of international significance. 
His words are, indeed, the words of the Deity. Hence Jeremiah does not 
hesitate to pass judgment, not only on individuals, but on social groups. 
Nor does he hesitate to prescribe for them a discipline for the good of 
their souls. He is an imaginative autocrat who would like to make the 
world over to suit himself, yet too much of an idealist ever to be able to 
grasp the reigns of domination. He is confident in his own estimate of 
any situation, sure that things will turn out as he thinks, and inclined to 
be more anxious to witness such an outcome than to take practical steps 
to prevent it. The Babylonian triumph, for example, will be a vindication 
of Jeremiah as much as of God. Indeed he has more trouble in reconciling 
this visitation with God’s character than with his own. He is always 
supremely confident that God is on his side, and in the last analysis will 
uphold him against the whole world. In short, he is, to his own conscious- 
ness, the man of the hour, the one person who knows what is wrong, and ~ 
who knows—not how to put things right—but, what is very different, 
how things would be if they were right. 

But Jeremiah’s egotism is not the hopeless kind. It is not mere con- 
ceit and bombast. He is great enough to catch occasional glimpses of his 
own weakness and limitations, to apply to himself the measuring rod 
which he uses so freely on contemporary life (15:19). 
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With egotism goes self-pity and isolation from the common life. 
Jeremiah had both of these (15:10, 17~18; 16:5—10; 20:14-18). In un- 
favorable circumstances the egotist is apt to develop the idea that he is 
persecuted and to grow prejudiced and revengeful toward individuals 
who oppose him. Jeremiah did both of these things (17:18; 18: 18-23; 20; 
22:18-19). We must remember, of course, that Jeremiah was actually 
persecuted. But it is known from the memoirs that he had also loyal 
friends who on occasion risked much to help him, yet there is no reflection 
of that in his preaching because he accepted the attitude of his friends 
as simply the right and proper thing. 

Jeremiah had an extremely imaginative nature, and his emotions and 
sympathies were guided more by his imagination and not so much by the 
knowledge which springs from actual experience. There is reason to be- 
lieve that while he often suffered indignity and danger he never knew the 
pinch of want. He could imaginatively enter into and feel any given 
situation, particularly a painful situation (25: 1-17; 9:10; 1§:17; 47:2 ff; 
14:2-6). But his sympathies like those of all egotistic, imaginative per- 
sons were projected on the screen of his own mind rather than into human 
hearts. He could see himself weeping copious tears with his doomed peo- 
people (9: 17-19), and yet could deny the instinct for marriage and father- 
hood in order to symbolize his confidence in his own diagnosis of the signs 
of the times (16:1-4). Somehow or other one feels that his sympathy 
would bring little warmth to the human heart. 

The egotist’s only hope lies in an adverse situation in which he may 
redeem his egotism by the altruism into which such a situation drives 
him. In a favorable environment the egotist must become a tyrant. In 
an unfavorable environment, if he survives it spiritually, he may become 
a saint ora martyr. We must never forget that with all his egotism and 
self-pity and intense self-consciousness Jeremiah never sought for the 
material and carnal values, either for the individual (9:23) or for the 
nation (23:3-8); nor did he lack the courage which is ready to risk life 
for an ideal (21: 11-14; 22:1-5). Without his highly individualistic quali- 
ties he could not have stood in his day and age for what he did stand for, 
namely, a closer relationship of the human to the Divine spirit and a 
purer and more lofty way of life. 


eenien God 


In the final phase of Jeremiah’s ministry, God, as we should expect 
from his earlier utterances, is more than ever conceived as a Cosmic Per- 
son concerned with the problem of the human spirit. As we should expect, 
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in one whose own interests were essentially subjective, Jeremiah presents 
to us a deity with a decidedly more complex and elusive personality than 
has the God conceived by his predecessors. He has little to say of his 
sovereignty in the material world of nature and social life, an idea which 
he accepts as axiomatic. Nor does he expound in detail the moral princi- 
ples by which his sovereign power is guided. He represents him rather as 
a being who is endeavoring to cope not with human conduct but with 
the mental attitudes of mankind—a great Person striving to win the 
obedient confidence of an aggregation of exceedingly difficult little per- 
sons who are assumed to be, spiritually speaking, free to defy him. 

The great problem which intrigues Jeremiah is that of the moral and 
spiritual sovereignty of the Deity. This is a genuine reaction to life be- 
cause Jeremiah viewed the life of his day as a vast manifestation of the 
defiant human spirit which would not yield before pressure in the realm 
of material things. His predecessors had believed and taught that the 
infliction of material calamity upon a people was the Divine method of 
spiritual correction. Jeremiah himself gives expression on many occa- 
sions to the same idea (2§:8-17 and many other passages). But while 
he expresses himself frequently under the old forms, life drives him to 
see that the problem is not so simple. Men may thwart God simply by 
dropping him out of their calculations. Apostasy is the sin of the day 
precisely because it is a defiance of a Deity who has the power, if he 
wishes, to annihilate the whole human race. 

The following are a few of the passages which bear upon the Divine 
problem as Jeremiah conceived it: 14:8; 18:1-6, 13-17; 243 31:34. 

This method of annihilation, of the infliction of the ultimate of 
punishment, would be the simplest solution of the problem of the moral 
and spiritual sovereignty of God. The only trouble with it is that it is 
really not a solution but an evasion. It encounters, as life showed Jere- 
miah, one barrier which it cannot leap, namely, the human will. This 
man who lived in the dark and gloomy days,-when he had either to be- 
live that all human conduct was wrong or the Divine existence a myth, 
realized as no one ever had before him the invincibility of the human will. 
Hence, when his mind seeks to find a solution for the problem of God’s 
control over human spirits by the path of physical punishment, he finds 
that avenue closed. To follow it he must make the Deity a Cosmic Ogre 
breathing smoke and flame and horrible torture, capable at last of de- 
struction but not of salvation. His own personal experience of God’s 
good will would not allow him to do this. Egotist as he was, he had not 
the conceit to believe that God could be satisfied with a world inhabited 
only by himself and Jeremiah. Hence, as Jeremiah sees him, God’s mind 
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alternates between the impulse to wrath and the instinct to redeem; and 
the latter is, to him, always the essential, basic element of the Divine 
character." 

Realizing, in the very presence of the ultimate disaster which befell 
the nation during this phase of his ministry, that the earlier and simpler 
prophetic doctrines were inadequate, Jeremiah’s mind cast about for 
some other line of thought which might lead to a solution. This came to 
him through his own sense of personal relationship to God. As the nation 


_ breaks up and the social group disintegrates, Jeremiah sees more clearly 


what, even in his youth, he had glimpsed, namely, that the trouble is 
with the individual’s relationship to God. This intensely personal God 
of his could be content only with personal relationships. He had always, 


more or less clearly, thought this way. Apostasy was ¢he sin of the day 
not only because God was a sovereign deity but because it was a personal 


_ affront to God, a rejection of a freely proffered friendship and love. The 


a 


Divine longing for a personal relationship of confidence and love is ex- 
pressed implicitly or explicitly in many passages. Compare 9:25; 14:9; 
LOOMED E739, 103 2427. 

Thinking along these lines Jeremiah came at last to the utterance of 
his greatest word about God. “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 


' that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 


house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I was an hus- 
band to them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people” (31:31-33). 

The Divine grace will triumph at last through the individual mind, 
emotion, and will. In some way, unspecified by the prophet, the Savior 
God will reach his peoples’ inner spirit-life and transform it, thus creating 
all things new. This God whose will cannot be controlled or manipulated 
through ecclesiastical magic, whose love cannot be quenched by indiffer- 


t Passages which bear on this struggle in the mind of God as Jeremiah conceived 
ner O Om ATA wl Osea A— On TAO Om lO=29 Il —ore TiO sO Ile 
23: 3-8; 24:5-7; 25:8-9. The reader will be impressed by the inconsistencies of Jeremiah’s 
ideas. Some would solve this problem by denying his authorship of many passages. A 
better explanation is that Jeremiah was imaginative and emotional, and therefore illogical. 
His God therefore displays the same characteristics. On this viewpoint compare: 16:18; 
17:4; 18:15; 24; 46:10; 49:2. Jeremiah’s God is consistently inconsistent because he is 
consistently emotional and temperamental. 
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ence and defiance, whose power cannot spend itself in the fury of indigna- 
tion, whose moral standards cannot be accommodated to human weak- 
ness, will find a way at last to establish in the earth a Divine-Human 
fellowship as a fitting setting for which the world was so magnificently 
conceived and created. 


Questions for Consideration —(1) How do you account for the inconsistencies in God 
as Jeremiah represents him? (2) What is the great moral and spiritual problem which 
engages Jeremiah’s mind in this period? Is it a modern problem? 


* 


Study IV* 
Ezekiel, the Extled Priest 


The superscription of Ezekiel’s book affords ground for the belief 
that he was a priest (1:1-3). The fact that the writings of this man who 
had been born into the important and influential Jerusalem priesthood 
are found in the prophetic literature bids us pause to consider it. 

There were many points of difference between the offices of priest and 
prophet in the religion of pre-exilic Israel. Of these we need, however, 
merely to touch on one which is this, that from earliest times the func- 
tions of the priest attached him more closely to the sanctuary itself than 


‘was the case with the prophet. The result was that the two orders differed 


considerably in their genius. The prophets were always primarily inter- 
ested in the nation as a political entity and were inclined to regard re- 
ligion as a means to the realization of the national genius. The priests, 
on the other hand, found their chief interest in the community which 
centered about whatever sanctuary they served, of which community the 
sanctuary itself was always the central, focal, controlling point. The re- 
sult of their way of life was the development of a tendency to put the 
church before everything else, even the state itself. 

It is well known that the great religious reform of Josiah in 621 B.c. 
was powerfully influenced by both religious orders. It was prophetic in 
that it aimed at the unification and moral purification of the nation. It 
was priestly in that it placed the ultimate responsibility for this result 
in the hands of the priesthood of the great sanctuary of Jerusalem. 

The failure of the so-called Deuteronomic reform is abundantly at- 
tested. It is not universally realized, however, that in all probability 
one of the chief reasons for its failure was the influence exerted by the 
priests of condemned sanctuaries in other parts of the land and the real 
devotion of the people to those local centers of worship. The attempt to 
unify the nation politically through religion was fore-doomed to failure 
by the fact that there was no unity among the religious forces. 

One thing the movement of 621 B.c. did do, however, was to project 
into the minds of some, and particularly the Jerusalem priests, the ideal 
of a truly national church. This was a very important step. For when 
there ensued in 586 B.c. the great debacle which resulted in the fall of 
Jerusalem, the destruction of the temple, and the political end of the 
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kingdom of Judah, the idea of religion as the nexus around which the 
stricken and scattered people might be again united, lived on. It is easy 
to see how, under the new conditions, the idea of a national church was 
transmitted into the idea of a churchly nation, or in other words, a 
theocracy, a community ruled by God through his ordained and authori- 
tative representatives. 

In this transition period the work of Ezekiel was of tremendous 1m- 
portance, so much so that he has been called “The Father of Judaism,” 
the founder of that politico-religious system through which the descen- 
dants of the ruined nation have been able, in spite of the most extreme 
and varied trials, to preserve their racial and cultural genius. When 
Ezekiel’s work is viewed as a whole, and in the light of the issues thereof, 
it is seen that he was first and last a priest, but a priest who became a 
prophet that.he might save for his people, in a time of crisis, the values 
which he discerned to lie in properly organized religion. 


The Political and Cultural Situation 


The historical background of Ezekiel’s life down to the year 597 B.c. 
is much the same as that of his older contemporary, Jeremiah. His early 
life was passed during the reign of Josiah, and he was probably a youth 
in his early teens when the great reform of 621 B.c. took place. In his 
early manhood he experienced the disillusionment which followed upon 
the failure of that movement and the tragic end of its royal sponsor. He 
lived through Jehoiakim’s reactionary reign and finally became one of the 
company of about 40,000 of the upper and skilled classes of Jerusalem — 
and Judah who in §97 B.c. were carried off to Babylon by Nebuchadrez- 
zar. 

Ezekiel’s ministry did not begin until $92 B.c., five years after his 
exile. In the consideration of his work these five years are very impor- 
tant, as much so, let us say, as the years of college and university training 
in the life of some significant individual of modern times. They constitute 
a distinct phase of his service, the phase in which he re-oriented himself 
to the new, difficult conditions. The second phase of his work extends 
from 592-586 B.c., that is, from the day of his call to the fall of Jerusalem ~ 
and the destruction of Solomon’s temple. In these years he devoted him- 
self to a destructive criticism of the old monarchical order which he felt 
to be about to pass out of existence forever. In the third and final phase 
of his work, which extended from §86 B.c. to an undetermined date some 
years later; Ezekiel’s work was decidedly constructive, or if you wish, 
reconstructive. His great purpose was to inspire his fellow exiles to regain — 
and retain their apparently lost political and cultural integrity. Thus the 
three chief phases of Ezekiel’s career may be listed as follows: 
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a) The Phase of Re-orientation, to $92 B.c. : 

b) The Phase of destructive criticism, §92-586 B.c. 

c) The Phase of reconstruction, after 586 B.c. 

In spite of some modern scholars it is still a tenable position that the 
unity of the Book of Ezekiel cannot be seriously called in question. For 
our purposes the book may be accepted as a whole if it be remembered 
that the text is corrupt and includes many later glosses. Bearing this in 
mind we shall examine the literature bearing upon each phase of Ezekiel’s 
work with the object of arriving at some understanding of the prophet’s 
own nature, of the conditions he had to face and of his reaction to the 
life of his times, particularly as it affected his ideas of the nature and 
character of God. 


The Phase of Re-orientation 


Ezekiel’s reaction to life cannot be understood unless one bears con- 
stantly in mind that he was by birth, tradition, and training a member 
of the priesthood of the great temple at Jerusalem. To the priests of this 
sanctuary there had gradually accrued through the passing years a goodly 
measure of prestige. The great temple of Solomon was a national institu- 
tion surpassing in size, beauty, and wealth all other sanctuaries. Its loca- 
tion in the capital threw its priests into close touch with the court so 
that they acquired political and social influence. Events like the retire- 
ment of Sennacherib in 701 B.c., and the failure of the Scythians to reach 
Jerusalem invested the temple with the qualities of a fetish. The result 
was that the Jerusalem priests grew to be an important element in the 
aristocracy of the nation so that they became, at best, proud and domi- 
nating in the pursuit of worthy ideals, and at worst, arrogant and un- 
scrupulous in the pursuit of unworthy privilege. 

It is doubtless the corporate possession and enjoyment of certain 
privileges which lays any ecclesiastic, of whatever order, open to the 
temptation to compromise his ideals rather than sacrifice his privileges. 
After the assassination of Josiah and the deportation of Jehoahaz such 
a period of compromise was ushered in with the accession of Jehoiakim. 
He, as we have seen, was of a secular spirit, out of sympathy with the 
aggressive religious elements of the nation. Jeremiah bears witness to 
the ecclesiastical deterioration of his reign. Moreover this degeneracy 
was not only religious, but political as well. Jehoiakim allowed his per- 
sonal prejudices and preferences to overbalance his judgment about na- 
tional policies. The result, as we know, was general instability followed 
by the great humiliation of $97 B.c. in which Ezekiel personally suffered. 

It is not hard to gain some sympathetic comprehension of the inevita- 
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ble effect of these years of increasing political and religious impotency 
and humiliation on the mind of the proud and sincere young priest. For 
there is little doubt that for some time before he made the long, weary 
march to Babylon as a captive, Ezekiel was conscious of what was going — 
on. His writings reveal that he was acquainted with the ideas of Jeremiah 
and, however unwillingly, he must have been compelled to find him- 
self in agreement with that prophet’s condemnation of the life of the 
day. 

That this disastrous chain of events set up a conflict in the mind of 
this exiled priest between inherited and indoctrinated preconceptions and 
the facts of life itself, there can be no doubt. This is indicated by the fact 
that he lived, under the humiliation of the new conditions, five years 
before there arrived the final psychological crisis from which he emerged 
a new and different person. Why, we may ask, was the exile itself not a 
sufficient stimulus to produce the reaction which occurred only five years 
later? Why did Ezekiel have to wait so long before he was seized by the 
irresistible necessity to play an unconventional rdle? Why was he so 
silent, so passive, while Jeremiah and others were both voluble and 
active? 

The answer to the questions just propounded must be sought in chap- 
ters 1-3 which contain the record of his experience at the time of his call. 
It is now a widely accepted opinion that the experience here recorded 
was of the nature of a trance. But people do not genuinely fall into such 
experiences except by the accumulation, in the mind, of a complexity 
of emotional and mental reactions which are awaiting, as it were, the 
opening of a door of vision. When this vision, this way out, comes, the 
pent up forces, suddenly unleashed, align themselves as powder behind 
the bullet, and the repressed, confused, and foiled personality boils up in 
its eagerness to move onward. 

For many long years, as we have seen, Ezekiel had been just such a 
repressed, confused, and foiled personality. The foundations of his well- 
ordered world were rocked by shock upon shock and finally dissolved 
beneath him. Yet by heredity and habit he could not function as an 
individual, could not cut himself loose from the wreck. Though he had a 
striking individuality he was not an individualist. He could function only 
in an institution. And when the setting to which, all his life, he had been 
habituated was taken from him he had to think out a new setting before 
he could see himself in action again. He could not cut loose from the past 
before his mind saw the vision of the future. Once let him grasp that 
vision and the inner conflict would subside and his psychical forces align 
themselves behind the new conception. 
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Some such crisis came upon Ezekiel at the time of his call. It is clear 
that he then realized two things: 

2 a) That the old order in which he had been brought up was gone 

forever. 

b) That a new and better order could be substituted in place of it. 

Let us consider the evidence for these two statements as afforded by 
the story of his call. 

The passage 2:8-3:3 where Ezekiel describes his reception of the 
Divine commission is important. The unpalatable roll contained the sub- 
stance of the message which he was to proclaim to his people, in a word, 
the utter destruction of the old order, the institutional setting in which, 
formerly Ezekiel had lived, moved, and had his being. The fact that he 
found this unpalatable shows what had been his attitude up to this time, 
namely, rebellion against the inevitable. On the other hand, the un- 
pleasant truth, once accepted strikes him differently. The unpalatable roll 
which he ate only after Divine coercion became in his mouth “as honey 
for sweetness.” This surely means that even at the very beginning of 
his formal ministry Ezekiel had caught a glimpse of a way out, had seen 
how victory might be snatched from defeat. Ezekiel, then, began his 
work with a positive end in view and did not begin at all until he had 
some idea of what he hoped to achieve. 

How definite was that idea? There is reason to believe that even in 
$92 B.c. Ezekiel had a definite vision that the problem which he faced 
was to be solved by the reconstruction of the church. In his great in- 
augural vision all the elements of a church are seen to be held in his con- 
sciousness. 

First of all there is God (chap. 1). Ezekiel has faced and settled the 
theistic question. He has definitely decided that the facts of life do not 
justify atheism or apostasy. Thrones may totter and temples dissolve, 
but God remains the same as he has ever been, but vastly different to the 
common conception of him. 

The reader of Ezekiel’s first chapter who plunges into an attempt to 
understand the details of his vision of God, the living creatures, the dou- 
ble wheels filled with eyes, the firmament, the throne, the Divine Being, 
is almost sure to miss the power and aesthetic appeal of the passage. The 
chapter must be read as a whole, without minute attention to significance 
of details so that one may catch the great conceptions of the awful 
majesty and invincible freedom of God which lie behind the vision. These 
conceptions are the reaction to life of a lone, bitterly humiliated exile 
who, in losing everything else, finds a greater and grander God. And he 
whose soul had loved the stately proportions and embellishments of his 
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lost temple here does his best to build with words, in the minds of men, 
a fitting temple for his God. The chapter tells the old, old story of an 
incarcerated, humiliated, human spirit struggling with the problem of a 
world which has no place for an inadequate God and solving that prob- 
lem, for himself at least, by finding an adequate God. ‘To read this vision 
with understanding of its spiritual genesis is to feel the glow which the 
spectacle of courage always excites. A nation which boasts one such soul 
is never defeated. 

Again, in Ezekiel’s mind this majestic, mobile Deity who is tied to 
no holy place but moves at will over the whole earth is still not without 
either ministry or church (2:1-4; 3:16-21). True, the prophet knows 
only one minister of God, that is, himself. In the former of the above 
passages we are again reminded of that egotism which we have seen 
characterizing all the prophets precisely because they are vital indi- 
viduals. The distinction between the divinely ordained messenger and 
the deluded disobedient masses is especially vivid in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. In part it may be due to what psychologists know as the “de- 
fense mechanism.” The prophet seeks to avoid humiliation by disassoci- 
ating himself from the humiliated. But there is always a test for the real 
prophet. His altruism must outweigh his egotism. The mission and the 
message must be more than the messenger. 

But it is in 3:16-21 that the fact that Ezekiel already had in mind 
the idea of forming the exiles into a church is suggested. He is not satis- 
fied with a mere mission of proclamation. He is to be a “watchman” over 
a group of people. He is not only to warn the wicked from their evil 
ways but also to warn the righteous not to depart from their righteous- 
ness. He is not to be a mere reprover (3:26). The mind behind this con- 
ception is that of the institutionalist, the priest, the pastor rather than 
the prophet. Already Ezekiel knows that he must keep his fellow exiles 
together and do his best, difficult though the task be (for he knows that 
they will not take kindly to his plan), to bring them as a whole, into a 
better relationship to God. 


That some such conception was in his mind appears also from 3:4-7. . 


It will be remembered that Jeremiah, in his later years at least, conceived 
of his mission as that of a “prophet unto the nations” (Jer. 1:5). The 
longer he labored to cope with the tidal wave of national disaster which 
he saw to be impending the more he realized that his country’s fate was 
bound up with that of other nations. Ezekiel, however, begins his work 
with the conviction, unwillingly accepted, that the old order must shortly 
pass forever, that his people must lose their national status. He does not 
favor an extensive, but an intensive, ministry. Like the true priest he 
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proposes to wield a centripetal influence, to gather his people around a 
center. And, as we shall later see, that center, with him, as with all 
priests and pastors everywhere, is still, physically speaking, the sanctu- 
ary, and, spiritually speaking, the God who, when he will, dwells therein. 


Questions for consideration —(1) What were the dominant ideas which seized upon 
- Ezekiel’s mind at the time of his call? (2) How were these related to his previous experi- 
ence? (3) How are they related to universal human experience? (4) In which field of experi- 
ence do the values of chapter 1 lie, intellectual or aesthetic? 


The Phase of Destructive Criticism 


The material from which we must construct our picture of what 
transpired in Ezekiel’s experience during this phase of his career is found 
in chapter 4-24.% In our endeavor to understand Ezekiel’s reaction to 
life we must remember that our problem is complicated by the fact that 
during these years there were two centers of life for all the exiles namely 
Judah and Babylon. Of these two the exiles were, as we shall see, far 
more interested in the former than the latter. Thus their contact with 
that part of the world in which their minds still lived was indirect. What 
was transpiring in the home-land they knew only by report. Consequent- 
ly it is only fair to Zedekiah, his government, and his people, to remember 
that the evidence gathered about their doings from Ezekiel’s writings 
is secondary. Not only must we look, with the reservation above sug- 
gested, for evidence concerning Jewish life in these two centers, but we 
must consider the mind of Ezekiel itself, not as a passive but as an active 
element in his environment. If our interpretation of Ezekiel’s call has 
any basis in fact he began his ministry with positive aims in view. If it 
be found that, even in this period of destructive criticism, when he was 
engaged in tearing up from the minds of his fellow exiles all roots of 
faith in the old order, he was, or was not, still driven by the motive of 
furthering his positive ideals, that fact will assist us in understanding 


Ezekiel’s thought about God. 
Fewish Life in Babylon 


Concerning the physical conditions of Jewish life in Babylon the 
background of chapters 4-24 makes it abundantly clear that the exiles 
were not scattered but formed, of themselves, a distinct community 
located on the banks of one of the great canals which abounded in that 
fruitful and well-organized land. It is possible that in the regulation of 
local matters the community was autonomous (14:1). 

During these first few years of their enforced residence in a foreign 


* The student will be well advised at this point to read these chapters through at one 
sitting, taking note of the most out-standing impressions they make upon his mind. 
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land the hope of a return was naturally common among them. They 
could not adjust themselves to the difference in their status. To sink 
from the level of proud aristocracy to that of bondsmen was a severe blow 
to pride, and the most obvious defense against such humiliation was the 
hope of a speedy return to former conditions. Other considerations also 
were involved. The Babylonians, in rounding up their captives, could 
not avoid the disruption of families. Many of the exiles had relatives 
remaining in the home-land (24:21). Thus the constituency in which 
Ezekiel had to promote his great conception of a theocracy was bound by 
tradition, sentiment, and personal interest to the old order and could not 
easily break away from it. 

Moreover, many of the exiles made positive efforts to perpetuate in 
the new home the traditions, preconceptions, and superstitions which 
from Ezekiel’s viewpoint had brought about the ruin of the nation (14:2- 
53 20:13, 30, 31). These passages suggest that even in exile many of 
Ezekiel’s compatriots clung to rites which, to a priest of Jehovah’s 
temple, were obnoxious. These tendencies endangered, at the very out- 
set, the prophet’s program. 

All through these years, then, the Jewish community in Babylon was 
in a mood distinctly unfavorable toward any movement for the revival 
of the Jehovah cultus in no matter how purified a form. Ezekiel repeated- 
ly refers to.it as the “rebellious house’” (3726-27; 1271593 2423, eteum 
Psychologically, one of the great troubles among the exiles was self-pity. 
Another was the tendency to dodge responsibility. These were part of 
their “defense mechanism,” that psychological makeshift by which peo- 
ple avoid reality. Ezekiel wrote his eighteenth chapter with the idea of 
demolishing that tendency among the exiles. This must be remembered 
when one observes that there are other utterances of his which do not 
agree with this doctrine of individual responsibility, for instance 21:3- 
4, or when one realizes that the problem which is discussed in the Book 
of Job “why do the righteous suffer?” hardly touches the edge of his 
consciousness. The fact is that Ezekiel is never the abstract theoretical 
philosopher, logician, theologian. He is, first, the churchman and in-~ 
clined to say what the welfare of the church seems to require. On the 
whole one must feel that so far as the life of the Jewish community in 
Babylon was concerned Ezekiel did not lack what someone has charac- 
terized as “‘the stimulus of a hostile environment.” 


Fewish Life in Fudah 
It is surprising to find Ezekiel in possession of so much rather detailed — 
information concerning conditions in his native land. Undoubtedly there 
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was communication between the two groups, yet one recognizes that the 
picture Ezekiel paints does not rest entirely upon reports received from 
Jerusalem, but also upon his own observation of conditions while he was 
still resident in Palestine. 

For those who are inclined to think of Ezekiel as a ritualist it is sur- 
- prising that he is more specifically informed on the moral and social 
phenomena of the day than, for example, Jeremiah. The crimes which 
impress Ezekiel are precisely those which most surely betoken the dis- 
integration of the social order. Jerusalem is a rebellious, turbulent city 
(5:6, 7), full of bloody crimes which it is powerless through corruption 
to punish (7:23; 8:17; 9:9). The standards of a saner age have been 
thrown aside (11:12). There is no longer any sense of shame in a morally 
degenerate population (21:24). The old landmarks of the moral order 
are obliterated. Parents are no longer held in respect (22:7). There is 
no sense of decency in the treatment of the weak (22:7). Slander is rife 
(22:9). Most disgusting sexual perversions are common (22:10-II). 
Bribery honeycombs the social fabric with rottenness (22:12) and usury 
lays impossible burdens on the economic forces of the land (22:12). So 
bad have conditions become that even among the despised Philistines 
Judah’s moral and social degeneracy is a by-word (16:26). But surely 
Ezekiel’s most significant word on this phase of life occurs in 22:6, 7, 27 
where he arraigns the secular rulers past and present. Here we see his 
mind reaching back through history to come to the conclusion that it has 
always been thus and that the secular rulers have themselves set the 
standards which their subjects have followed in defiance of the higher 
laws. 

As we might expect Ezekiel’s analysis of religious conditions is no 
less searching and pitiless (§:11; 6:3-6, 13; 8:3, 9-12, 14, 163 13:1-7, 
17-19; 16: 15-21; 22:23-315 37, 39). Here one may find even a more con- 
crete and specific arraignment of apostasy and shameful religious syn- 
cretism than is found in Jeremiah. The agreement of the two on this 
matter is remarkable. Underlying these overt manifestations of degener- 
acy is a fundamental psychological perversion. These people whose socie- 
ty is breaking up beneath them are full of pride (7:24), and yet without 
pride (16:33, 34). The strong among them tyrannize over the weak and 
yet invite foreign nations to enter and violate them. The spirit of the 
nation is secular. Men despise the holy things of God (22:8) and have 
nothing but contempt for the true national religion, the worship of 
Jehovah (23:38). 

Ezekiel’s observations on political conditions are illuminating. He 
knows that the dominant political group stands on a platform of inde- 
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pendence. They believe the city to be invulnerable (11:1-3). Even the 
approach of Nebuchadrezzar’s host does not disturb their confidence 
(21:23). They still put their trust in intrigue with Egypt (chap. 17). 
Ezekiel thinks this confidence is not based upon courage. Beneath all 
their rash folly he discerns fear as the cause (11:8). Two ideas of Ezekiel 
on political conditions stand out. He interprets diplomacy as a sign of 
weakness (16:25-31). Here he follows all the prophets who found the 
secular idea of international politics, the spirit of compromise with other 
cultures and religions, the great stumbling-block in the propagation of 
the true religion. Again, Ezekiel believed that the loss of the exiled group 
of which he was a member made the nation politically impotent (chap. 
19). 

; One may believe that Ezekiel was not quite fair in his judgment of 
the home-land. Obviously there was some feeling between the exiles and 
the ruling group which supplanted them, and Ezekiel shared that feeling. 
But making all due allowance for this and for his dependence upon hear- 
say there can be no doubt that his estimate of the situation was essential- 
ly correct. Thus we understand how it was with him when his mind 
could no longer ignore the truth about the inevitable consequences of 
such conditions and he finally accepted the unpalatable truth that no 
fate but ruin could await a nation in so sad a state socially, spiritually, 
and politically. 


Ezekiel and His Ideas of God 


We have previously advanced the theory that Ezekiel began his 
ministry with two fixed ideas in his mind, namely, that the kingdom of 
Judah must end, the old order pass away, and that a new and better 
order, evolved in Babylon, would ultimately succeed it. It is necessary 
to inquire what traces of these ideas we may discern in his thinking dur- 
ing this phase of his ministry because if he did have such preconceptions 
they would be bound to affect his thought about God. 

The presence of the first of these ideas in Ezekiel’s mind all through 
these years is everywhere discernible. That Judah must be ruined and 
that those who escape will be a negligible quantity is plainly in his mind 
in the symbols of 4:1-17; 12:3-15, 17-20; §:1-10; 7:10-18. Compare 
also 21:1-27. Further, he is convinced that this result is imminent. The 
failure of his predecessors’ predictions along the same line to meet with 
fulfilment does not shake his conviction (12:21-28). The bitterness 
which he displays against the home-land and the whole order which con- 
trols it is significant (15:1-8; 16:1-22, 44-57). He reacts to the life of 
the state of Judah as a surgeon reacts to a hopelessly diseased body. He 
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is not willing to wield the knife on it but only to leave it to its inevitable 

fate (22:15, 16). There are, perhaps, elements of worth in that land but 
_ this cannot be determined till the whole order is cast, like alloyed silver, 
into the furnace of testing (22:17-22). All through these chapters, and 
especially in the passages indicated, it becomes increasingly clear that 
Ezekiel has made up his mind that the kingdom of Judah must come to a 
final end. At first, according to his report of his experience at his call, 
this troubled him greatly. But as time went on and he began to readjust 
himself to the idea he developed a certain amount of enthusiasm for it, 
as anyone does for an opinion or conviction which he must advocate 
against a dead weight of opposition. 

That he, at the same time, had an increasingly definite plan in mind 
for the future is also clear. This appears, at presumably an early date, 
in 11: 16-24 where it is plain that he has definite hopes for the future and 
that these center in his own group. He tells us (11:25) that he expressed 
these hopes to the exiles and if so his intention was obviously to plant 
the seeds of his vision in their minds. Already, too, he has arrived at some 
definite conclusions about the constitution of the new order. Prophecy 
is to have no place in it (13:8-16). Here his mind is gripping the problem 
of authority and, for him, the word of an individual professing a Divine 
communication is not going to be enough even though he himself is doing 
precisely the same thing. Prophecy is, indeed, a valid means of God’s 
approach to man. But it is so easily invalidated by the prophet’s personal 
prejudices and preconceptions, so easily misused, that it becomes an 
‘mplement on which even Deity cannot rely (14:6-11). There are, too, 
passages in these chapters, in which Ezekiel tentatively displays a bait 
to win his fellow exiles over to his way of thinking. Already he promises 
ultimate restoration of Samaria, Sodom, and Jerusalem with the latter 
in the ascendancy (16:53-63), and it is plain that the heirs of this future 
greatness are to be the exiles or their descendants (17:1-24). That he 
already has definitely decided that the organization of the restored com- 
munity is to be theocratic is clearly stated in 20:33 and suggested again 
and again in the following context (20:34-44). His antipathetic attitude 
to secular rule, based on a consideration of its history is unequivocally 
stated in 22:6, while in 23:1-35, 40-44 he revolts against the whole past 
history of his people, the chief source of its corruption being the secular, 
political spirit which betrayed the people into desiring the new Canaan- 
itic civilization and its luxuries while forgetting the austere Deity and 
simple culture of an earlier and better day. 

If any further need were felt of proving the point that all through 
this phase of destructive criticism Ezekiel was working consciously 
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toward a positive end the question would be finally settled by the passage 
24:15-27. His attitude at the death of his beloved wife exactly typifies 
the attitude toward the fall of Jerusalem which he desires to inculcate 
into his fellow exiles. Much as he loved her he must subordinate that 
lesser, more selfish love, to a greater, more altruistic passion. He must 
use even his wife’s death as means of promoting his cause. So the exiles 
must accept the fate of the city and plunge all the more intensely into 
the great task of reconstruction, at which time, as he hints (24:26, 27) 
he will have something helpful to communicate to them. 

In his thinking about God Ezekiel accepts the conception of his 
absolute and universal sovereignty over the physical universe. He feels 
no need to argue this point. It simply pervades all his utterances and is 
particularly noticeable in chapter 1. Only in this chapter does he offer 
anything like an argument on this point in the care which he has taken, 
in depicting the wheeled and winged chariot which carries God wherever 
he will. No doubt this is a reaction to the popular belief among his fellow- 
exiles that God resides, if anywhere, upon Mount Zion and that by their 
forced removal therefrom they have automatically passed from his 
jurisdiction. Ezekiel the priest, when torn from his sanctuary, would, in 
defiance of all orthodoxy, have his God able and willing to follow him 
wherever he went.? 

Indeed it may be said that the one great theological theme which 
engages Ezekiel’s attention in this phase of his ministry is this question 
of the sovereignty of God, physical and moral. Every other theological 
topic which he touches is subordinated to this because, for practical pur- 
poses, and it must be remembered that Ezekiel never ceased to be the 
practical ecclesiastic, this is all important. So desperate was the situa- 
tion that the Jew either had to get for himself whatever of the world 
he could and let God go, or else he had to keep God and let the world 
go, for the moment at least. Ezekiel finally chose the latter course. He 
believed that more was ultimately to be wrested from the world through 
clinging to the religious view of it. Hence, for him, God is viewed always 
in relation to his sovereignty, because it is at this point that life has chal- 
lenged him. Once this is understood it is easier to grasp how the following 
of Ezekiel’s ideas about God are related to his experience of, and reac- 
tion to, life. 


a) Ezekiel’s God is a humiliated God 


As we have previously seen Isaiah conceived of God as jealous for his 
threatened prestige. Ezekiel conceived him as furious to avenge his dis- 


™On the point of God’s sovereignty over nature, cf. §:16-17; 6:11-12. 
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honor among the nations. A great many of the qualities of God, as 
Ezekiel visualized him, center about this thought of his humiliation. If 
we are right in our judgment of Ezekiel’s own character we can see how 
he transfers to the Deity his own primary reaction to circumstances. 

Because God is humiliated in the eyes of the outside world which has 
always refused to accept him his reaction against the agents of this 
humiliation is very severe. The sixteenth chapter indicates that the hei- 
nousness of the nation’s attitude does not lie in the evils it has brought 
upon itself but in the discredit it has brought upon God. The Deity 
suffers humiliation because he is the Deity of a humiliated people. Three 
elements of God’s personality are aroused by this experience for dealing 
with those who are responsible. First of all the Divine wisdom, or mind, 
dictates the necessity of self-vindiction. God cannot afford to be so mis- 
understood by the heathen, nor can he live at peace with himself under 
such conditions (5:13; 6:7, 10, 13,145 I11710;.13:143 15:7, 8; chap. 20; 
2545-49324 213714). A/God ie could sib to such indignity outa 
be, Ezekiel thinks, no God at all. Here speaks the practical ecclesiastic, 
the man who thinks in terms of the church. If God’s power and sover- 
eignty be not vindicated now, how can such a God ever have worshipers? 
His vindication is necessary not only for his own prestige but for the 
future of the ideal institution toward which Ezekiel looks. 

Likewise the Divine emotions rise to destroy those who, in bringing 
themselves low, have dimmed the glory of God in the eyes of men. 
Toward them he is pitiless in his furious anger (§:13, 15; 6:9, 123 7:3-4, 
WG-22 183 935-10; 10:2 ff.; 13515; 21:17).-Far from being unwilling 
to hurt thes he is angry ey to take the deepest satisfaction in the 
utter destruction of the nation he had once loved. For though God’s love 
for his people has, in the past, been highly particularistic, though they 
have been chosen for special manifestations of his grace, that love was 
never unmoral, never unconditioned by the moral standards imposed by 
the Deity upon himself (16:1-21). It is significant that the full weight 
of God’s wrath is directed against prophets and female fortune tellers 
who have misused Divine authority to mislead the people (13:8-23). 
Here speaks the true ecclesiastic, the man conscious of a “regular” duly 
ordered vocation who reacts with disgust against all “irregular” minis- 
tries. The significant thing is Ezekiel’s sensitiveness on the point of 
authority. In such a crisis that which this ecclesiastic desires to save 
above all else is the Divine authority which must be restored at all 
hazards and guarded at any cost. He represents God as willing to 
impose the most extreme sentence on his people to restore his authority, 
and when we see this we cannot but remember that, to one who had in 
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mind practical plans such as Ezekiel had, authority is the first necessity. 

The will of the Deity is manifested in the finality of God’s judgments 
(7:1-2, §-22). The contrast with Jeremiah at this point is notable. His 
God was torn between the necessity to punish and the desire to save. 
Ezekiel’s clear-cut reaction to life in Judah which resulted in his convic- 
tion that the ultimate disaster was inevitable, here influences his idea of 
God. There is no thought of temporizing, no hope of staving off the evil 
day. Jehovah is filled with a disgust which dominates all sides of his 
nature, mental, moral, and aesthetic. At last he shakes himself free of 
all altruistic motives and becomes completely concerned about himself, 
all of which is surely the result of Ezekiel’s reaction to life, of his over- 
whelming conviction that Jehovah is in real danger of being crowded out 
of his universe. 


b) Exzekiel’s God is an invincible God 


Yet clear above this diapason of damnation rings the note of Divine 
grace. This we owe to Ezekiel’s steadfast faith in Jehovah’s invincibility 
and back of that faith is a character rooted and grounded in the moral 
view of the universe. Like all his predecessors he recognizes that there is 
a need in humanity which cannot be met by an outpouring of God’s 
punitive wrath. God can punish his people but he cannot annihilate 
them because to do so would be a confession of moral failure. All Eze- 
kiel’s predecessor’s had met this problem with the doctrine of the surviv- 
ing “remnant.” Early in his career Ezekiel seizes upon this idea (6:8-9; 
12:16; 14:22-23). It fitted exactly with the conviction which came to 
him at his call when, while facing the inevitable end of the old order, 
he saw rising from its ruins a new and better one. But the measure of 
Divine grace which this doctrine entails flows from God’s necessity to 
vindicate himself in the eyes of the world. Ezekiel is careful to guard his 
prospective flock against the error of believing, when God’s grace does 
manifest itself to them, that it is due to their deserts or because of his 
special interest in them (16:61-63). His idea is rather that the exiles 
are to profit out of God’s necessity to rehabilitate himself in the respect 
of the world. He makes it clear that obedience is the absolute condition 
on which this grace may be obtained (18: 30-32). 

In all this we can see operating the mind of an institutionalist who 
is doing his best to lay firm foundations for a new order. His doctrine 
of individual responsibility to God has this in mind (chap. 18). It is not, 
like Jeremiah’s doctrine of the covenant, an appeal for personal religion. 
Its aim is to provide a motive for the good to stand steadfast and the 
wicked to rise to a new standard. He expressly refutes the idea of evolu- 
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tion by moral influence. The sinful many may not be leavened by the 
righteous few (14:12-20). That was an idea which his practical, ecclesi- 
astical mind found it impossible to accept. On the contrary he even 
found it possible to conceive of God, under necessity, as cutting off the 
righteous with the wicked (21:3-4). He is never an individualist, always 
an institutionalist. Even in his doctrine of the new heart (11: 19-20) this 
is still the case. He is so much of a realist that he is keenly alive to the 
fact that only a spiritual miracle can ever make out of his exiles a living 
church of God. But it is quite clear (11:20) that it is an organized and 
governed religious body to which he looks forward and that the only kind 
of personal religion which he recognizes is the kind which bands men 
together for the pursuit of social aims. 

It is plain then that Ezekiel was dominated all through this period 
by the dream of a great socio-religious experiment and that his ideas of 
God were molded not only by his experience of life, as he interpreted it 
from his viewpoint, but also by the viewpoint itself. It may be said that 
Ezekiel “creates God in his own image,” that his God is himself magnified 
to the mth degree. It may also be admitted that there is much in his 
thinking about God at which a modern mind instinctively revolts. But 
all that has no bearing on the fact that Ezekiel found his God amidst 
circumstances which seemed inimical to the God idea, and that it was 
this man who found God who was ready to launch a new experiment 
from the very midst of the failure of an old one. Think what one may 
about that experiment, as later generations worked it out, there is, in 
the invincibility of Ezekiel, something of the strength that holds the 
universe together and sends the race onward toiling and suffering and 
triumphing toward some end which it refuses to believe can be futility. 


Questions for consideration —(1) What were the chief factors in the determination of 
Ezekiel’s ideas about God during this period? (2) In what respect would you criticize 
Ezekiel’s break with the past of his nation? (3) What inconsistencies do you observe in 
Ezekiel’s thought and how would you account for them? (4) What value can you see for 
the average Protestant in Ezekiel’s ecclesiasticism? 


The Phase of Reconstruction 


Two considerations make it necessary to abbreviate our discussion 
of this final and positive phase of Ezekiel’s ministry, namely, limitation 
of space and the uninteresting character of much of the material involved. 

Chapters 2-48 fall naturally into three sections as follows: (a) 
25-32, (4) 33-39, (¢) 40-48. Here it must suffice to suggest a method for 
further study and to make a few comments on chapters in which is found 
the material most significant for the general aim of our course. 
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It is advisable for the student to begin by a rapid reading of chapters 
40-48 wherein is set forth the great exile’s vision of the restored com- 
munity. In these chapters Ezekiel deals with (a) the plan of the temple 
area and its various structures (40-42), (4) the ordering of the service 
of the temple (43-46), (c) the distribution of the territory of the com- 
munity and the organization of the various elements of the population 
(47, 48). One who has followed the foregoing interpretation of Ezekiel’s 
experience of, and reaction to, life will see in these chapters the complete 
conception of which there was vouchsafed to him, at his call, the merest 
glimpse. In the hope that at some future date his people might find 
themselves reconstituted into a theocratic or divinely ruled state, such 
as is here depicted, Ezekiel found it possible to submit to the final ending 
of the old monarchical order in which he had held a privileged position. 
When, too, it is realized that all through his ministry Ezekiel was looking 
forward to such a future as this it is easy to see that, with him, the priestly 
outlook on life was fundamental and his prophetic activities incidental 
to his priestly aims. 

Chapters 25-32 contain a series of oracles against foreign nations 
the significance of which can only be understood when one bears in mind 
the theocratic ideal toward which Ezekiel worked. No reader of chapters 
40-48 will escape the impression that Ezekiel’s ideal state is an exceed- 
ingly artificial conception built up with little reference to the practical 
difficulties attendant upon any effort to transform such a dream into a 
reality. Such a state might be possible only in a world wherein all secular 
governments have been destroyed or rendered impotent. In his later 
years Ezekiel, as he preached his vision of a great theocratic state center- 
ing in a rebuilt temple upon Mt. Zion, certainly encountered many times 
such objection to his plan on the part of many a hard-headed, practical 
fellow-exile who had begun to grow comfortable in his Babylonian en- 
vironment. The oracles on foreign nations are, therefore, not a mere 
expression of a carefully nursed desire for vengeance, although in some 
instances, for example, the oracle on Edom, this factor must be consid- 
ered. The real source of these oracles is Ezekiel’s conviction that there 
is a profound antipathy between all nationalistic, secularistic, human 
societies and the great over-ruling God of the Universe. The pride of 
the nations is in defiance of God and just as this pride, in the case of his 
own nation, brought ultimate disaster, so it is unthinkable, if one be- 
lieves in the sovereignty and the righteousness of God, that any other 
result can follow for other nations. 

But Ezekiel’s great problem in the reconstructive phase of his minis- 
try lay in the unresponsiveness of the exilic community to his dream of 
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restoration. This problem is everywhere reflected in chapters 33-39. 
Here we may see Ezekiel laboring to hold his people to his purpose and in 
the midst of such labors finding God anew. 

We may secure an interesting impression of the social psychology of 
the Babylonian Jewish community in the years immediately following the 
end of the Kingdom of Judah by reading the following passages which 
bear directly on popular attitudes to Ezekiel’s plan of reconstruction: 
33:10, 17-20, 30-33; 36:8-15, 25-27; 37:11. Space permits us only to 
call special attention to 36:8-15. This passage shows that the “de- 
fense mechanism” of some of the exiles led them to the belittlement of 
the land they had lost. Judah was a hard land from which to wrest a 
living and a land exposed, by geographical position, to political exigen- 
cies of all kinds. Why should the exile, living amid the irrigated and 
fruitful gardens of Babylon, care for the loss of the home-land? Indirectly 
also, other passages show the states of mind which Ezekiel had to com- 
bat in his fellow-exiles. His insistence upon the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to the community (33:1-20); the glowing pictures he paints of 
conditions under the theocracy (34:20-29;.36:8-12, 33-38; 376 IL, 
15-28); the vision of the final and complete discomfiture of the barbarian 
(chaps. 38, 39) all these indicate what he felt to be necessary for the 
winning and holding of his constituency? 

Ezekiel’s idea of God in this phase of his ministry is undoubtedly 
influenced by his first-hand contacts with his compatriots in his really 
altruistic efforts to serve them. Though by nature and training an ecclesi- 
astic, an institutionalist, it becomes clear here that he is not laboring 
merely for the success of his ecclesiastical plans, but that his real aim is 
the salvation of the souls of men and the preservation of the true genius 
of his people. So he strives to drag the exiles up from their “Slough of 
Despond,” to warn them back from the abyss of cynical materialism and 
to keep alive in them the flickering flame of altruism, the beckoning 
glimmer of a goal which yields as the reward of pursuit the exhilaration 
of self-forgetfulness. Hence it is in these chapters that Ezekiel first dis- 
plays his conception of the Divine grace which will, he teaches, suffice for 
any need even to the transformation of a valley full of dried bones into a 
mighty nation. Ezekiel had always believed in the physical sovereignty 
of God, but it is in these chapters that there first emerges the clear con- 
viction that the problem of the moral sovereignty of God, of his power 
to transform the rebellious spirits of men, is not insoluble. God’s grace 
will be sufficient for even that problem. 

Yet while this is so Ezekiel’s God is no sentimental altruist. His ulti- 
mate aim is his own happiness and not that of his creatures, 36: 21-23, 32. 
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He recedes not in the slightest from his condemnation of his people’s 
guilty past, 36:16-20. He abates no jot of his demand for their re- 
pentance and obedience, 36:31. His grace flows from the necessity for 
self-vindication, and his people are to profit because of that necessity 
and not because of their own deserts. Nor is there anything promiscuous 
about God’s grace. Ezekiel was no universalist and God, as he conceives 
him, discriminates in regard to the objects of his grace. It is not hard 
to see that his conception of God is largely dictated by the circumstances 
in which Ezekiel found himself. For he needed, on the one hand, to rouse 
his race from the hopeless stupor which precedes death, and, on the other 
hand, to guard them from any recrudescence of the conceit of God’s 
unconditioned favor, which had played so large a part in the downfall 
of the old monarchical order. 

In conclusion it is interesting to reflect that Ezekiel’s most adequate 
conception of God grows out of these years of service. The God of chap- 
ters 1-24, though he is maiestic and awesome, is yet inadequate because 
conceived by a mind which habitually regards men from the point of 
view of analytical criticism. The God of chapters 40-48, holy, aloof, 
mysterious, is yet artificial because as those chapters are written Ezekiel 
becomes merely the institutionalist planning an order by which men may 
be controlled. Not to the denouncer of sin and herald of catastrophe, 
nor yet to the theorizer and organizer of reform and reconstruction, but 
to him who comes to grips with men in an effort to save them from them- 
selves come those timeless conceptions of God which yield their values 
in every generation and in every clime. 





Study V* 
The Anonymous Idealist of the Exile 


The conclusion, inescapable for those who study the Scriptures from 
the critico-historical viewpoint, that Isaiah the son of Amoz is the author 
of no word in chapters 40-66 of the book which bears his name, lays us 
under some initial difficulty as we begin this study. We have no space to 
devote to the critical questions involved, but must be content with the 
bald statement that, for us, the writings of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, 
or, as we have characterized him, above of “The Anonymous Idealist of 
the Exile,” are comprised within the limits of chapters 40-§§ of the 
present book of Isaiah. 

The difficulty above alluded to lies in the fact that we know next to 
nothing about the history and circumstances of the writer of these chap- 
ters. So far as he personally is concerned all we can hope for is to learn 
something of his spiritual pilgrimage and the causes underlying it, to 
comprehend something of his aims, his hopes, and of the nature of his 
battle with his environment and so to come at last to some conception of 
the personality of the man and the forces which made him what he was. 

Fortunately for us, although we know nothing of the personal cir- 
cumstances of this Deutero-Isaiah, there are yet allusions in his writings 
which enable us to place him in his environment and in his age. He was, 
as will shortly beyond peradventure appear, a member of the community 
of Jewish exiles in Babylon and he lived during the years immediately 
prior to the fall of that great but short-lived empire before the irresistible 
genius of Cyrus of Anshan, founder of the Persian Empire. 

Although there is abundant room for disagreement, the point of view 
adopted in this study is that there are discernible, in the literature we are 
to examine, traces of three great phases in the spiritual pilgrimage of 
Deutero-Isaiah. He began life as an enthusiastic idealist, a dreamer of 
great dreams, a seer whose vision outranged the dull eyes of his con- 
temporaries. This phase is reflected in chapters 40-48. Next came a 
period which seemed to present exactly the opportunity needed to test 
the power of his ideals to embody themselves in the realm of fact and 
experience. The dreamer is summoned to measure his dreams against 
life, only to find, as dreamers invariably do, that the universal penalty 
for dreaming is disillusionment. This phase of his experience is reflected 
in chapters 49-55 if we exclude therefrom the following passages: 49: 1-6; 
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50:4-9; $§2:13—5$3:12. ‘Finally it is possible, though many would cer- 
tainly disagree with us on this point, that Deutero-Isiah, passing 
through the bitter stage of disillusionment, readjusted himself, on a still 
higher spiritual plane, to the exigencies of life as he found it. This stage 
is reflected in the so-called Servant Poems cited immediately above. On 
this outline we shall proceed. 


The Idealism of the Early Years of the Deutero-Lsaiah’s 
Ministry 

As has been remarked above, Deutero-Isaiah entered upon the first 
phase of his spiritual pilgrimage in the closing years of the Babylonian 
Empire. As we had occasion to see in our study of Jeremiah that Empire 
came into being at the fall of the Assyrian Empire all of whose Syrian and 
Palestinian domains came under Babylonian authority about 605 B.c. 
The first two Babylonian kings, Nabopolassar and his great son, Nebu- 
chadrezzar, were exceedingly resourceful and competent rulers. But 
shortly after the latter’s death his empire began slowly to disintegrate 
through civil strife. The murder of Evil Merodach, successor to Nebu- 
chadrezzar, in §$9 B.c. after a short reign of only two years, plunged the 
country into difficulty with its neighbors and former allies, the Medes, 
and opened the way for a succession of inadequate rulers none of whom 
was able to stem the tide of political decline. 


a) The political situation 


It was during these dark years of trouble that there suddenly ap- — 
peared on the political horizon a new star of startling brilliancy in the 
person of Cyrus, a kinglet of Anshan, beyond Elam. The rapidity of his 
rise was astounding and his skill both in tactics and in politics surpassed 
anything of which his generation had memory. Three years after the 
death of the great Nebuchadrezzar, Cyrus had already made himself 
master of Persia and Elam. By §50 s.c. he had conquered Cyaxeres of 
Media thus affording exceedingly temporary relief to Babylon which 
land had been for some years harried by the wild Medean horsemen. 
There is little doubt that Cyrus’ ultimate objective, even then, was Baby- 
lon, but it is characteristic of him that he refrained from attacking the 
great prize for some years, and devoted himself to isolating the mighty 
city from all possible assistance. Off to the north lay Asia Minor then 
dominated by the wealthy Croesus of Lydia. Cyrus gave him battle in 
546 B.c. The engagement itself was a draw and after it was over Croesus 
marched away in time-honored manner toward his capital, Sardis, with 
the intention of preparing at leisure for another campaign. Cyrus, with 
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typical sagacity, waited till Croesus’ retreat was well begun, followed him 
rapidly, defeated him utterly, captured his capital and received the sub- 
mission of the whole of Asia Minor and the islands off its coast. 

Once in control of Asia Minor Cyrus was able to cut Babylon off 
completely from its western territories and to paralyze its trade and com- 
merce. He did this and then settled down to wait until the growing dis- 
content within the greatest commercial city of the world should open its 
gates to him for a bloodless victory. This result actually came to pass in 
$38 B.c., when Cyrus ascended the throne of Babylon without striking a 
blow. 

It was in the midst of all these stirring events and very possibly be- 
tween the conquest of Lydia in 546 and the fall of Babylon in 538 B.c. 
that the Deutero-Isaiah wrote chapters 40-48 of the present Book of 
Isaiah. When we are thus able to place him chronologically it becomes 
possible to enter, imaginatively, into his experience. He was a Jewish 
exile, but an exile who had never succumbed to the fascination of the life 
of the great land and city of his captors, a captive whose spirit was as 
free and untamed as the rugged hills of his home-land. While others lived 
for the daily meed of profit and for the material satisfactions of life in a 
fruitful and still wealthy land, he lived for the day of liberation and for 
the vindication of that God, whose name, Jehovah, was the symbol of 
the genius of his race. Daily he scanned the horizon of events for some 
sign that would point to the opportunity of which he dreamed. Hence, 
when the star of Cyrus appeared, when ancient and mighty kindgoms fell, 
as by magic, before his conqueror’s stride, the conviction grew upon the 
prophet, especially as it became known that Cyrus was exceedingly liberal 
to conquered peoples, that in this great foreign conqueror lay the hope 
of his people. This conviction of an imminent world-wide political change 
is expressed in the following passages: 40:12-15, 24 (a reference to the 
short-lived dynasty of Babylon); 41:1-4, 25; 42:10-13; 43:14-21; 
44:24~28; 4531-7, 13; 46:11-13; 47:1-15 (illustrating his certainty of 
Babylon’s fall); 48:12-16. These passages illustrate how profoundly the 
Deutero-Isaiah was affected by the phenomenon of the rise of Cyrus. 
Plainly he was convinced that the latter was a true man of destiny and 
that political readjustments of world-wide significance must come about 
through him. In 42:10-13 he calls upon western nations (coastlands, 
Kedar, Sela) to exult in the downfall of the old master indicating that 
when these words were written Cyrus had probably made his conquest 
of Lydia and cut off Babylon from its western domains. 


») Life in Babylon 
Turning now from the consideration of the international situation as 
-eflected in these writings, let us endeavor to gain from them as accurate 
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an idea as we may of life in Babylon during these years, as the great 
anonymous herald of liberation was impressed by it. We should like, 
first, to know what he thought of the Babylonians themselves, and, sec- 
ondly, to learn how these events which made such an impression on the 
prophet was regarded by his Jewish contemporaries. 

The careful reader of Isaiah 40-48 will not fail to be impressed by 
the writer’s contemptuous attitude toward Babylon. This does not spring 
entirely from his conviction of the portentous significance of Cyrus, but 
rests also upon his observation of Babylonian life. He has weighed those 
people in the balance and has found them wanting. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that the leaders of Babylon for many years prior to 
Cyrus’ victory made no aggressive move at all to block his progress. 
Year after year they permitted his power to grow. They saw him little 
by little isolating their city and its closer territories from the rest of the 
world yet seemed to lack either the courage or the initiative to test their 
strength against him. The unknown Jewish prophet was not slow to 
grasp the real impotency of Babylon and in one of his poems he gives us a 
picture of her as an effete nation the fate of which can only be ruination 
(47:1-15). The contempt of his untamed bedouin spirit, common to all 
prophets, for the refinements of life appears in vss. 1, 2, 8. The resent- 
ment of his freedom-loving soul for the airs of world-mastery still as- 
sumed by those who could not make them good is suggested in vss. 5, 7. 
In vss. 6, 8, 10 the ruthlessness of the erstwhile conqueror of the world 
is suggested, a fitting motto for Babylon being, “I, and none besides.”’ 
Verse II gives us his estimate of the unsound basis of past Babylonian 
triumphs. For some time the so-called mistress of the world had relied 
upon charms, diplomacy, and bribery rather than upon her power to 
enforce her will.t Finally the prophet pours his contempt upon two things 
which are important. First he mentions the prevalence of magic in 
Babylonian religion, vss. 9, 11-14; and second, the pursuit of futile 
knowledge, vss. 10, 13, 14, which has no effect other than to confuse the 
issues and destroy the vital force of the nation. Altogether it is, perhaps, 
a reasonably accurate picture of a people, old in civilization and knowl- 
edge, which has grown tired and confused and has lost the gift of strong 
desire which gives singleness to the eye, force to the arm, and courage to 
the heart, a nation content to live in the past and so cut off from lot or 
part in the future. No wonder, then, that the Deutero-Isaiah observing | 
the triumphs of Cyrus and the growing impotence of Babylon felt 
emboldened to proclaim the final triumph of the former and the complete 


« This interpretation depends upon a reconstruction of present corrupt text. 
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downfall of the latter, and to hope that from the impending change 
good might ensue for his own race. 

It is rather surprising to find, therefore, that many, perhaps the 
majority of the Jewish exiles in Babylon did not share his political views 
and found it utterly impossible to warm up to his project for a great migra- 
tion of exiles to Jerusalem for the purpose of carrying out a reconstruc- 
tion such as had been suggested by Ezekiel. Naturally enough the proph- 
et does not directly make such statements concerning the position of 
affairs, but when one examines the messages he delivered to his people 
it is found that they can be explained on no other supposition. 

Let us first consider passages which bear on the attitude of the exiles 
to Cyrus and to Babylon. These are as follows: 44:24-28; 45:9-25; 
48:1-16, 20-21. The first passage, 44:24-28, is an address by Jehovah 
to the exiles in which is announced the Divine choice of Cyrus and the 
nature of his commission. If one were to read this passage by itself its 
true significance would surely be lost. Only as one goes on and observes 
the prophet arguing with his people for the correctness of his view does 
it dawn upon one that he is meeting with strong opposition among his 
own people. And only as this is understood does it become manifest that 
in vss. 25-26 he is contrasting not the soothsayers, and diviners and 
sages of Babylon with the prophets of Israel, but that rather he is con- 
trasting two parties of his own people, one which has fallen into Baby- 
lonian habits and points of view and the other which seeks for guidance 
in the literature of the prophets of its own race. Of this latter party our 
prophet is the spokesman and in vss. 26, 27 he states quite clearly the 
planks of the program it has adopted in view of existing circumstances. 
These planks are: (1) The re-population of Jerusalem, (2) The re-build- 
ing of the temple, (3) The re-building of the ruined cities of Judah, 
(4) The destruction of Babylon which like “the flood” of the Red Sea 
in the days of the first Exodus seems to prevent the realization of such a 
program, (5) Support of Cyrus. 

That such is the meaning of the passage we have just considered be- 
comes increasingly clear as one considers the following context where the 
prophet’s answers to objections raised by his contemporaries may be 
found. 

In 45:9-13 he deals with those who argue that if, indeed, Jehovah 
were desirous of liberating his people he would hardly do it through a 
foreign ruler. The prophet’s answer might be paraphrased thus: “This 
is presumption. Who are you to dictate to Jehovah how he shall do his 
work? He who has made all things has surely liberty to bring about your 
deliverance in any way he chooses.” 
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Still another objection is met by the prophet in 45:18-25. There 
were, no doubt, many in the war-wearied Near East who looked askance 
at the rise of any new political power, seeing in it only an occasion for the 
resumption of chaotic conditions in political and economic relationships. 
The prophet’s answer is that just as in his work of Creation the Deity 
produced order out of chaos, so the thread of the Divine purpose runs — 
through all human history. So also will it be in the case of Cyrus. His 
part in human development will further Jehovah’s plan. 

But if we have any doubt about the attitude of the exiles to the rise 
of Cyrus it must be removed as we read 48:1-11. Here we must make 
clear what the prophet means by “the former things,” vs. 3 and the 
“new events,” vs. 6. By the former things he means the fall of Judah and 
the exile of the people. By the new events he means the recent rapid — 
rise of Cyrus. Now remembering that he is speaking to his own fellow- 
exiles whom he characterizes as “obstinate,” vs. 4, “treacherous,” and 
“apostate,” vs. 8 let us see what he says to them. One might paraphrase — 
the gist of his message thus: “O you who pretend to be worshipers of 
Jehovah and call yourselves Jews, did I not long ago by the prophets 
foretell the former things? And why did I do so? So that you might not 
say that those former events came to pass because of the power of the - 
Babylonian gods. And now as to these things which have lately come to 
pass, why, you ask, was there no word of these things in the older 
revelations? Because I did not wish you to know of these things so that 
treacherously you might attribute your knowledge to these other gods 
and sources of knowledge you patronize. I wished to retain some truth 
so that when at last I should proclaim it you might not attribute it to 
any other god. For I will not share my glory with another. I will not 
be one among many gods as you would make me. I must have your 
complete trust and loyalty.” 

If this is what the text means, it becomes clear at once that here the 
Deutero-Isaiah was meeting the objection offered by some of his fellow- 
exiles that if Cyrus was indeed to be the Saviour of Jehovah’s people 
some hint of it would be found in earlier writings. It also becomes clear 
that at bottom the reason why the exiles were so backward about accept- 
ing the prophet’s interpretation of events was that they had been more or 
less assimilated to Babylonian habits of life and thought. Certainly 
Jehovah’s insistence that he will not give his glory to another indicates 
that the average Babylonian Jew of that day was a polytheist and wor- 
shiped Jehovah only as one among many deities. 

From the above it seems clear that the great majority of the prophet’s 
fellow-exiles were inclined to regard very differently from him the sig- 
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nificance of Cyrus for their interests, and were, indeed, inclined to favor 
the continuance of the existing order. But the difference between the 
prophet and his contemporaries goes deeper than the holding of opposite 
opinions on the significance of current political events. There is a differ- 
ence between them on the most fundamental loyalties of social life, reli- 
gion, and patriotism. The prophet is a loyal worshiper of Jehovah. For 
him there is no other god. Furthermore, he is an enthusiastic patriot 
and an ardent Zionist, one who believes that the first duty of every true 
Jew is to return, as soon as circumstances permit, to the land of his 
fathers, there to restore the ancient glories of the nation. The great mass 
of his fellow-exiles, however, do not share his enthusiasms either for the 
god of their fathers or for their home-land. 

Their attitude to Jehovah is reflected in the following passages: 
ere 305 41 S108 422 14-173) 4328-422 18-—43::'73 43214728; 44 1-$5 
46:1-5, 9:13. Reading over these passages we become conscious of atti- 
tudes toward Jehovah which are quite in character for exiles who have 
either suffered much themselves or have inherited the memory of suffer- 
ing from their ancestors. One such attitude was that Jehovah was in- 
different to them, 40:27. Closely related to this was the idea that Je- 
hovah had finally rejected Israel. The prophet combats this attitude in 
41:8-10. In 42:14-17 he deals with those whose past disappointments 
have blinded them to the hope which lies in the new situation. In their 
pessimism many of them have gone over to Babylonian cults, 42:17. To 
these he proclaims a new day of hope while crying shame upon them for 
their apostasy. With the self-pity and fearfulness of the exiles he deals 
in 43:8-+42:18—43:7. Thinking upon their misfortunes they have 
failed to read the signs of the times, 42:20. It is well to remember that, 
he suggests, Jehovah himself imposed these misfortunes as punishment, 
vss. 23-25. Further, he who had the power to punish has also the power 
to redeem, 43:1-2. The time has come to cease harking back to the 
sorrowful past, 43:18, and to look forward to a new age, 43:19. Nor 
should they ever forget that far from having deserved or earned this 
deliverance, they have ever been defiant and intractable, 43:22-28. Yet 
the grace of Jehovah is great enough not only to overlook all this, but 
also, as Jeremiah and Ezekiel had promised, to transform the very nature 
of his people so that they may be fitted to enter into the new felicity, 
44:1-5. One might paraphrase as follows the last argument he offers 
to those who still complain of the burdens Jehovah has placed upon 
them, 46:1-5, 9-13. “Burdens! Why if Jehovah hadn’t been the great 
burden bearer you would not exist as a people at all. Think not of your 
troubles but of the troubles you have laid upon him. See how he must 
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re-order the whole human race in order to vindicate himself for the 
obloquy your conduct has cast upon him.” 

Less explicitly do we find reflected the attitude of the exiles to 
the Zionist program of the day. That many of them were inclined to be 
fearful of the physical difficulties attendant upon the long march to the 
home-land seems to be indicated by passages like 40:3-4; 41:14-17. A 
significant passage bearing on the materialism of the exiles is 43:9-13. 
Since circumstances seem to indicate, as the Deutero-Isaiah himself 
declares, that politically the future belongs to Cyrus, the exiles probably 
asked, “How can you assert that this impending change, if true, has any 
promise of destiny for us? Does it not mean merely a change of masters, 
and if so what is the use of it all?” To this the prophet’s answer is, to 
summarize the text, ““Your destiny is not political but spiritual. You 
are to be Jehovah’s witnesses before the nations that there is no God but 
Jehovah.” Thus very probably in answer to such arguments advanced 
by opponents of his program, did there rise in the prophet’s mind his 
great conception of the nation, Israel, as the Servant of Jehovah. 


c) Deutero-Isaiah’s idea of God 

On the whole, from the passages cited above, and from others also 
contained in chapters 40-48, the situation in which this champion of the 
old national religion and the old national home found himself is perfectly 
clear, nor can there be any doubt that that situation had much to do with 
the representation of God which he made to his own generation. On the 
one hand he lived in an age of violent political change and was im- 
pressed, not so much by Cyrus, as by the all but supernatural speed and 
invincibility of his progress. When the very foundations of the world in 
which one lives seem to rock, one will see in such disturbance, if one has a 
theistic outlook on life, the hand of God. And if, in addition, one be a 
member of a captive and humiliated race, a race which has plumbed the 
deepest depths of humiliation and can think of no worse fate which might 
befall, one will be inclined to read, in such a world-wide disturbance, the 
signs of a better day, the delivering Providence of a Deity who has re- 
lented. Further, should such an interpretation of the sign of the times 
be opposed through the fearfulness, or caution, or materialistic selfish- 
ness, or spiritual alienation of one’s compatriots, one will naturally 
react with enthusiastic declaration of the universal sovereignty and the 
invincible love of the Deity for his people. 

Into some such experience the anonymous idealist of the exile, 
already prepared by his loyal devotion to Jehovah, was thrust by the 
phenomenal rise of Cyrus and by the opposition of his fellow-exiles. His 
faith long cherished like a swelling seed in the secrecy of his own heart, 
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burst into bloom under the stimulation of political events and antagon- 
istic contacts. For him Jehovah became the sole creator of the universe, 
40:12-145 44:24; 48:13, etc., the timeless and eternal Deity who through 
_ predictive prophecy had substantiated his claims to be the sole arbiter 
of human destiny, 41:4; 44:6; 48:12; 40:21; 42:9; 44:7, 8; 46:9-11; 
48:3-7, and the only true god in whose presence all other gods stood 
revealed as unreal, as vanity, as nothingness, 41: 21-29; 42:8, 9; 44:9-13; 
525-295 43:10; 44:8; 45:5, 6; 485-21, 26; 46:9; 40:18-225 41:5-7; 
BisO=175 45:205. 4020, 73485. 

Here then we have the idealist who sets out enthusiastically to pro- 
claim the imminent realization of a vision of a better day, a vision spring- 
ing first out of the loyalty of his own soul to the spiritual genius of his 
race and brought rapidly to bloom by the sunshine of hope and the cul- 
ture of opposition. 

Questions for consideration.—(1) What are the chief differences between the vision of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 40-48) and the Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of the restoration (Isa. 40-48)? 
(2) How would the respective authors of these passages be likely to differ in character and 


general personality? (3) Of what phase of the ministry of Jesus are you’ reminded by 
these chapters? 


The Disillusionment of the Enthusiastic Dreamer 


One of the first acts of Cyrus, after gaining possession of Babylon, 

was to grant permission to all exiles of whatever race to return to their 
‘ home-lands. To this general permission there was doubtless added in 
many cases the privilege of taking with them any sacred objects which 
had been removed, with such exiles, from their native land. This tolerant 
attitude was, as is known from independent sources, part of the well- 
calculated policy of Cyrus by which he had undermined the power of 
sterner rulers, and from which he hoped to derive practical benefit in the 
ruling of his vast and difficult Empire. 

It is generally held that chapters 49-§5 of our book of Isaiah were 
written after the fall of Babylon. The strongest general reason for this 
view is that in these chapters the prophet abandons completely the dis- 
cussion of the significance of Cyrus, a very natural proceeding if indeed 
the latter was now in possession of Babylon and had issued his decree 
allowing the emigration of exiles to their several home-lands. In 49:16, 
moreover, there is certainly a hint that the occupying officers of Babylon 
who were stationed in Judah have quitted, or are about to quit, their 
posts, while in 52:12 the prophet’s command to the “bearers of the 
vessels of Jehovah” to quit Babylon and get on with their mission seems 
to indicate that Cyrus’ edict had already been published. 
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It is believed, too, that while writing these chapters the Deutero- 
Isaiah was still resident in Babylon. This appears not only from the 
fact that throughout he seems to be writing for the benefit of exiles whom 
he desires to induce to join him in his Zionist movement, but also from 
the fact that, like many idealists who are headed toward disillusionment, 
he seems to be unacquainted with certain facts which bear importantly 
on his project. In his case these facts concern the true state of affairs in 
Jerusalem. If the reader will take the trouble to read over the following 
passages, 49:14-21; §1:3; §1:17—$2:2, 7-12, he will see that the proph- 
et’s conceptions of conditions in Jerusalem are those of a religious group 
which has cherished always the idea that the Holy City will never be 
anything until the exiles return. It will be remembered that both Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel professed to rest their hopes for Zion’s future on the 
exiles. These latter, too, being of the cream of the land very naturally 
agreed with them. Hence they saw the home-land through the haze of 
their own self-esteem. They pictured it as utterly devastated, forsaken, 
and broken. They assumed that such few inhabitants as were left would 
fall into transports of delight once they learned that the exiles were 
coming back. They felt that this consummation was the one thing most 
devoutly wished for by the remaining population. Little did they know 
of, or care for, the cold hard fact that with the passage of the years the 
character of the native population in Palestine had changed. Little did 
they understand how the exiles had themselves changed. Hence they 
could not know that when exiles should begin to return in force there 
would have to be faced the difficulty of fusing two almost alien elements 
of population. 

It is necessary that we should note the above facts because we have 
spoken of this phase of the Deutero-Isaiah’s work as one of disillusion- 
ment. This, as we shall see, does not appear explicitly in his writings 
emanating from the period. In these we see him as a Zionist propagan- 
dist. But we know from other sources, for example from the fact that the 
temple was not rebuilt until twenty-one years after the decree of Cyrus, 
and from the preaching of Haggai and Zechariah, that the movement of 
returning exiles was so slow as to make inevitable the disappointment 
and disillusionment of our prophet. We can see, in other words, from 
these sources, how hard he tried. But from other sources we know that 
his effort met with comparative failure. Only as we understand this are 
we able to appreciate the significance of the growing extravagance of the 
promises he makes, or understand the note almost of fanatical hysteria 
which creeps into his utterances. 
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a) The attitude of the exiles 


We have already examined at some length the unresponsive attitude 
of the great idealist’s contemporaries to his earlier appeals. If we expect 
that the fulfilment of his predictions with regard to Cyrus will result in 
any considerable modification of this attitude we are bound to be dis- 
appointed. Here, as in the earlier phase, the prophet is still the spokes- 
man of a forlorn hope, of a cause which seems lost. A reading of the fol- 
lowing passages will make this clear: 49:20-26; $0:1, 2; §1:1—8, 12, 13; 
§4:1-173 $§:1-53 §5:6-13. It will be unnecessary for us to comment in 
detail on these passages. He who reads them will detect that they were 
inspired by objections similar to those raised in chapters 40-48. The 
objection that their numbers are insufficient, which is met by promises of 
a great, miraculous ingathering of Jews from all parts of the world; the 
fear that the deliverance is only temporary, which calls forth the ulti- 
mately falsified prediction that it is eternal; the prophet’s castigation of 
their fear, of their questioning of Jehovah’s power, of their hesitation at 
leaving a world-metropolis for a place and day of small things; his ex- 
travagant promises of future felicity and of the sumptuosity of restored 
Jerusalem; his assurances of material prosperity and political pre-emi- 
nence—all these are straws which show us how the wind blows in Baby- 
lon. As we read these passages their comes before us the picture of a 
man who has been presented by circumstances with an opportunity such 
as he could only have hoped for in his boldest and most enthusiastic 
moments, and who is compelled to suffer the chagrin of seeing it slip 
away from him because he cannot make enough of his contemporaries 
see the situation with his eyes. As we watch we see his face, once alight 
with the fire of a great vision, gradually take on the stricken look of one 
who had offered his very soul to his people only to be spurned by a callous, 
calculating world which knows and recks nothing of the pain it makes him 
suffer. 


b) The Deutero-Isaiah’s idea of God 


Of the Deutero-Isaiah’s conception of God during this period when he 
was making his final bid for the adherence of his fellow-exiles we may 
learn what is necessary by pondering the following passages: 49:16, 
22-26; 51:1-8; 52:1, 8; §4:1-10. Here it will be seen that while the 
prophet maintains his great monotheistic conceptions, his own anxiety 
for the success of his cause colors the picture of God which he presents. 
Like himself Jehovah is an enthusiastic Zionist who has never forgotten 
the waste places of Jerusalem and wants more than anything else to see 
them rebuilt, He is ready, therefore, to intervene miraculously to pro- 
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mote this end, ready, too, to pour upon his people’s oppressors the pun- 
ishments which he has made his own suffer. He is prepared to make sure 
that this time the whole world will be set right so that the conditions of 
the new age may be permanent. Here, too, the Deutero-Isaiah represents 
Jehovah as returning to Jerusalem, thus localizing his universal deity, 
whom he then endows with particularistic tendencies which ill accord 
with his earlier invitation to all the ends of the earth to look unto him for 
salvation. Most significant of all, Jehovah, in his reaction from the mood 
in which he rejected his people for their sins, now becomes extravagantly 
and particularistically solicitous for them, ready to pour out upon them 
every blessing, spiritual and material, nor does he ever remind them of 
the moral conditions on which, according to the great pre-exilic prophets, 
his favor must depend. 

On the whole one does not care too much for the God of these chap- 
ters. He has become undignified as he almost begs for the co-operation 
of his people, a propagandist who thinks more of the end than of ways 
and means, who will pay almost any price to carry his point. So it is with 
the idealist, when he tests his ideals out against real life, he is apt to 
tarnish them, especially if the day begins to go against him. Hence it is a 
good thing for an idealist to be defeated when he begins to travel that 
path, for then only defeat may save his idealism. 

Questions for consideration —(1) How might a better acquaintance with the facts about 
contemporary conditions have helped the prophet to greater success in this phase of his 
work? (2) What dangers which lurk in the path of every propagandist are illustrated by 


these chapters? (3) Of what phase of the ministry of Jesus are you reminded by these 
chapters? 


Deeper Insight into the Meaning of Life after 
Disillusionment 


It may as well be frankly admitted here that there is no possible 
justification in demonstrable fact for the belief that the anonymous 
idealist of the exile, with whose spiritual pilgrimage we have been dealing, 
ever passed through the phase of experience which we are now about to 
discuss. In fact the preponderance of critical opinion regards the litera- 
ture upon which this part of our study is based as considerably later and 
by an altogether different author. This opinion is based on the fact that 
there are considerable differences between the conception of the nation 
Israel, as the Servant of Jehovah, which is found in the literature prop- 
erly belonging to the phases we have discussed and the conception of 
the Servant of Jehovah as found in the so-called “Servant Poems” 
with which we are to deal here, 42:1-4; 49:1-6; $0:4-9; §2:13—53:12. 
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It is pointed out that in the former the servant is the actual Israel, 
blind, dumb, intractable as he is, while in these poems the servant is an 
ideal personification, entirely innocent, blameless, and in close communi- 
cation with God. The former Servant has suffered deservedly through 
foreign oppression and for his own discipline. But the servant of these 
poems has suffered undeservedly, by the taunts of unbelievers and by 
afflictions, that he might thereby work salvation for others. Many other 
contrasts between the two conceptions of the servant are also urged. 

Now it must be admitted that these contrasts are justified. Further 
it should be said that the question of the identity of the author of these 
servant songs has no real bearing on their spiritual significance. Yet it is 
possibly worth while to maintain that it is by no means psychologically 
impossible that these poems should have been written by the same per- 
son whose spiritual pilgrimage we have been trying to follow. 

It has long ago been remarked of these poems that while their spirit 
is prophetic, their basis is legal. That is simply to say that the author of 
them had come to pin his hope for the future on an organized body of 
religious people the validity of whose standards was to be demonstrated 
by the Servant’s utter devotion to them. The Servant is to “publish 
Law to the nation,” not as one who preaches and judges, but rather by 
his supreme exemplification in his life of the spiritual meaning of the 
Law. (42:1-4.) Further, his mission is not merely for the restoration 
of the tribes of Israel but also for the deliverance of all peoples (49: 1-6). 
In the pursuit of his mission the first essential to be maintained is that 
of perfect communion with God and the second complete imperviousness 
to the persecutions of men (§0:4-9). Following such a course the Servant 
is to give his life, but in the giving of it is to break down the spiritual 
barriers between his persecutors and God (§2:13—$3:12). 

It may be maintained with some show of reason that one who began, 
as the Deutero-Isaiah did in an independent effort to achieve through a 
personal four de force of argument and exhortation the bringing in of a 
new order, and who found himself, at the close of his independent pro- 
phetic effort to convert men wholesale, defeated and disillusioned by the 
dead weight of the spiritual insensibility of his contemporaries, might, 
by the mercy of such defeat come to see things in the way reflected in 
these poems. 

He might, for instance, come to see that the real hope of the Divine 
kingdom lies not in the exuberance of the many, but in the unflinching 
loyalty of the few, the few whom, in these poems he personalized as the 
Servant of Jehovah. He might come to see that it was his duty, not to 
repine over his personal defeat, but to join forces with that close-knit 
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inner group of loyal servants of Jehovah which always existed in Baby- 
lon, and which would, in the days of the Deutero-Isaiah, be very much in 
the minority and very probably very much under persecution at the 
hands of their more “liberal” compatriots. : 

Thus the great idealist of the exile might come at last, like all his true 
predecessors, face to face with the necessity of adjusting himself to life 
as it really is and in the process find not only the God whose sovereignty 
is objective, but also the God who could devise a way into the human 
heart. For it is beyond a doubt, in the minds of those who know the 
heart of mankind and the vast reaches of ‘the universe in which man lives 
that life is communicable only through those who give life and that in the 
process the gift is never lost. To those who can attain the spiritual level 
of the greatest of the Servant Poems (§2:13—53:12), the goodness of 
God is independent of circumstance and the joy and victory of life lie 
in trusting loyally and obediently in that goodness, whatever may befall. 


Questions for consideration.—(1) What is the great spiritual law which is taught in 
the Servant Poems? (2) What parallels may one find for it in the realm of natural law? 
(3) Do you think Jesus knew these Servant Poems? Is there any reason to suppose they 
influenced him profoundly? 


Study VI* 
Jesus—One with the Father 


When thinking about Jesus, it is difficult to clear our minds of theo- 
logical preconceptions. Especially is this true when we come to think of 
him as a source of our understanding of God. The Christian church has 
always been keen to recognize this as his supreme significance; and in the 
attempt to set it forth, the mind of the past naturally adopted the meta- 
physical approach. Theological discussions from the second to the fifth 
century were largely centered around the metaphysical explanations of 
the Christian faith that in him God was revealed, and their conclusions 
were expressed in the Nicene Creed, and later in the Creed of Chalcedon. 
It would be a mistake, however, to think of these creeds as springing 
from exclusively metaphysical interests. They really came from the 
need of giving intellectual legitimacy to a faith already perpetuated in 
the Christian community. As a result of this interest, the dogma of the 
deity of Christ has become central in Christian doctrine. 

In the creeds Jesus is discribed as the incarnation of the eternal Son, 
who was, as the phrase is, consubstantial with (that is to say, of the 
same substance as) the Father. That is, actual God is incarnate within 
him. This supremacy is set forth in the gospels of both Matthew and 
Luke, as well as in the Christian theology, as due to his being without 
earthly father, conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of a virgin. From 
this doctrinal point of view Jesus is wholly unique, and a study of his 
life cannot bring to ordinary humanity a sense of possible identity of 
experience. 

Theologians saw this difficulty and therefore emphasized the comple- 
mentary fact that Jesus was also possessed of a complete humanity, 
consubstantial with (that is, of the same nature as) any one of us. Just 
how the two natures co-existed in his person was a problem which the 
church never answered. In fact, it rejected and anathematized the vari- 
ous explanations proposed. The historic orthodox view of Jesus involves 
three elements—two natures and one person—but has no dogma as to 
how the two natures can give a real unity of person. Nor is there any 
likelihood that we shall ever find a psychological explanation of the per- 
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sonality of Jesus thus conceived. He will continue to be an object of 
reverent speculation; and his chief doctrinal significance will be either 
that ascribed to him by the early Greek theologians, as giving to human 
nature the power to enjoy the resurrection of the flesh, or as the later 
theologians taught, as one who as God-man satisfied the injured dignit 
or justice of the Father. 5 

It would certainly be a mistake to assert that this metaphysical inter- 
pretation of Jesus has had no power in revealing God to men. The his- 
tory of Christianity shows the contrary. Believing that in him God was 
incarnate, men have not only gained a new conception of God’s love; 
but in the doctrine of the atonement, properly interpreted, God is repre- 
sented as having taken the initiative in revealing himself as loving and 
law-abiding. Only a thoughtless interpreter can fail to see that behind 
the various patterns which the church drew from contemporary modes 
of thought to shape its great doctrines, there lies value even for men of 
our times. Whatever difficulty there may be in our understanding him, 
arises from the fact that the apparatus of our thinking, the patterns 
which we use, the psychological conceptions which we have come to 
adopt, make it difficult for us to find satisfaction in formulas which no 
longer make intelligible the appreciation of Jesus which Christians must 
always have. To understand him we must reverse the process of the 
fourth-century theologians; and, instead of approaching him through his 
natures, and so finding a problem in his person, we must study his person 
as we see it portrayed on the pages of Gospels written before Greek 
minds had attempted to formulate the mystery involved in his un- 
doubted appeal to the religious life of his followers. 

In such a study we should endeavor to understand at least partially 
Jesus’ own experience of God. Living as he did in a real world, he was 
made perfect through experience. His mind was not static, and every 
new problem brought a new answer. It is thus possible to see in the 
gospel record the growth of his religious experience, and also in the light 
of that experience to find new meaning in his words. 


The World in Which Fesus Lived 


Too often we fail to think of Jesus as living under real conditions. 
We picture him in a remote part of the world. On the contrary he lived 
where the great trade routes of the country between the East and West 
focused. He could stand on the hill at Nazareth and see the caravan 
trains come from beyond the Jordan to the Mediterranean ports. Order 
was maintained by a native ruler, Herod Antipas bearing the title of 
“Tetrarch,” and his centurion was to be seen in Capernaum (Matt. 
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8:$-13), and his great palace was built by the sea of Galilee. The Roman 1 
rule was directly exercised in Judea and the procurator, Pontius Pilate, 
had his palace in Caesarea and maintained a military force in the castle 
of Antonia which opened on the court of the temple in Jerusalem. 
: The situation in which Jesus grew up was surcharged by an intense, 
revolutionary spirit. The Jews were impatient at being held in subjection 
_ by a foreign power and were apparently oblivious to the fact that, de- 
spite the prevalence of poverty, the country was more prosperous than 
it had been for centuries. Theirs was the desire for freedom and world- 
control. The possibility of such success seemed small indeed unless there 
were divine, even miraculous help. The confidence that such help would 
come has become known as the “messianic hope.” It was a combination 
of religious, revolutionary, and imperialistic elements. For a hundred 
years it seethed among the Jews in Palestine and finally broke forth in 
the terrible war of 66 a.p. 

The religious aspect of this hope is apparent in the literature in which 
it was expressed. Sometimes this was in poetical form and other times in 
the form of revelations or apocalypses. As expressed in poems like the 
Songs of Solomon (apocryphal), the messianic hope is obviously national- 
istic. The Christ is supposed to come to kill off his enemies and to 
establish his kingdom without appeal to the sword. He is to slay them 
with the breath of his mouth. In the apocalypses, the same sanguinary 
hope is to be found, only less distinctly expressed. In place of poetical 
form is symbolism intended to express the revolutionary expectation of 
the writer. While this literature abounds in references to God as a de- 
liverer, it, like the poetry, thinks of the triumph of God’s people as ac- 
complished by bloodshed. Thus whether in popular expectation, in 
poetry, or in the apocalypses, the messianic hope among the Jews in the 
time of Jesus included a desire for revenge and a reliance upon the God 
of violence. The kingdom which was to be established was far enough 
from being one in which love and brotherliness were to replace the 
hatred of enemies. 

Thus, it is evident that the religious conception of the contemporaries 
of Jesus included such nationalistic elements as would make it difficult 
to believe in God as loving all men, or of love as the dominant social 
motive. Justice meant, to the Jew, suffering wreaked by God upon men. 
Doubtless no small measure of the unpopularity of Jesus among the 
authorities was due to his refusal to join in the military quality of their 
hopes, and it is clear also, that no small share of his popularity among 
the masses was due to his teaching that the approach to God was open 
to them directly and without intermediary. Jesus lived in the very midst 
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of this religious national hope. In a way he shared in it, and he cannot 
be understood unless he is approached from this point of view. 

The world in which Jesus lived was also sharply divided, not into 
castes, but into different strata of society. At the top were the few 
wealthy and aristocratic families who are known as the Herodians 
(Matt. 22:16; Mark 3:6) and the Saducees. These latter had control of 
the administration of the temple; indeed one family, that of Annas, 
held it for several years (John 18:13; Luke 3:2). At the farthest ex- 
treme were the great masses of the people who were poor. The country 
was without any of our modern industrial opportunities, and most of its 
inhabitants had either to farm or to engage ina trade or to buy and sell. 
Opportunity for the last was very largely taken over by the many Greek 
traders who lived in practically all the cities of Palestine. The Jews 
were forced into agricultural life of some sort, although there were a 
number of fishermen on the sea of Galilee. They were subject to both 
direct and indirect taxes, and the method of collecting these taxes served 
still further to irritate the national feeling. Such a result was, of course, 
natural. 

While it is true that the Jewish people had never been able to main- 
tain a successful independent state for any considerable time, they. lived 
in the memory of their past and glorified it. The presence of the Roman 
officers naturally aroused resentment, and the bearing of the insignia 
of the legions into the temple area even caused riots. Such an attitude 
is not unusual. Most nations that have been coerced into prosperity 
chafe under their administrators. It is common for nations that have 
never been able themselves to develop a strong government to become 
revolutionary when given order and prosperity by some conqueror. In 
the enjoyment of blessings which they, themselves, have not been able 
to achieve, nations often feel that they should be independent. Such an 
attitude is natural and by no means to be condemned. But imperial 
nations like Rome refuse to abandon their control. But the agents of 
efficiency were, of course, also the agents of control. Instead of seeing 
peace and municipal growth, the Jews could see only the soldier. Instead 
of seeing prosperity, they could see only the tax-collector. Instead of 
appreciating freedom of worship, they could see only the temple guard 
who kept them from violence in the temple area. Instead of appreciating 
noble cities like Caesarea and Tiberias and those of the Decapolis, they 
could see only the Roman power. All their suppressed nationalism turned 
to the praise of their past, the glorification of David, and the hope of a 
re-establishment of a Davidic dynasty through the aid of their God. 

Thus, viewed as a whole, Jewish society in the time of Jesus was in un- 
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stable equilibrium. Its authorities were constantly in fear of revolution. 
Well-to-do educated classes like the Pharisees were contemptuous of the 
masses; and the masses, as Matthew said, “were like sheep lacking a 

shepherd” (Matt. 9:36). Hardly any word is more frequent on the pages 
of the Gospels than “multitudes” or “crowds.” It was from these situa- 
tions that Jesus came, and it was in this atmosphere of intense expecta- 
tion of the interference of God that he organized his teaching and 
answered his religious and moral problems. 


Jesus’ Experience of God While a Boy 


The New Testament, outside of the infancy section of Matthew and 
Luke, gives no information regarding the boyhood of Jesus, and even 
in these two Gospels there is only a passing reference to his religious ex- 
perience. That, however, is in itself very suggestive (Luke 2:41-So). 
Evidently his father and mother were religious people, loyal to the tra- 
ditions of their nation. Like thousands of other Jews they attended the 
Passover. Jesus, himself, at least once went with them. There were no 
doubt many lost boys among the crowd which attended this Passover, 
but, as far as anyone knows, no one of them ever became significant. 
The anecdote which we have of Jesus shows him as possessed of the in- 
quiring mind of any adolescent, and his presence at the sort of open forum 
held by professional teachers in: the temple was probably not unusual. 

‘The truly important matter was his reference to God as Father. Neither 

Joseph nor Mary understood just what he meant when he said they 
could have found him at his “Father’s”; but there was real meaning in 
this expression. The lad had come to feel some relationship with God 
which enabled him to speak of him in this intimate way. 

The prophets had not often thought of God as the Father of the 
individual, but Jesus had come so to feel God’s loving presence that this 
experience with its interpretation became the center of his later teaching. 

It is universally true that religious expression must be shaped by the 
use of analogies. The realities which it represents are altogether too 
great for literal language. Mankind has always shaped its ideas of God 
by what was most dominant and creative in its experience. Thus it has 
come to pass that practically all of the religious thought embodied in 
the Old Testament centers around the conception of the sovereignty of 
God. That is, the highest political power known to man at the time was 
extended to God. He was the sublime monarch of all that he had created. 
Jesus does not repudiate this conception, for as he says, “Jerusalem is 
the city of the great King” (Matt. 5:35). But the dominant element in 
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his conception of God is derived from the family. It is very significant, 
however, that in the nature of the case Jesus drew this from the experi- 
ence and observation of fatherliness rather than from parental experi- 
ence. This latter Jesus himself did not have. He derived the picture of 
God’s fatherliness from the love extended to him by Joseph, and from the 
attitude of fathers generally. Perhaps it is this fact, that he approaches 
the divine love from the point of view of the child rather than that of the 
father, which makes him so effective and appealing. For there is in it a 
suggestion which Jesus himself made, that all men may have similar 
understanding of God if only they possess the filial attitude toward him. 
Thus, in using a conception born of his own experience, Jesus enabled 
others to share in similar experiences. 


Fesus’ Inheritance Concerning God 


Jesus certainly had a good knowledge of the Old Testament, and he 
shared in the theism of his people. We have no record that he taught 
or even thought as the philosophers; and his basal conception of God was 
certainly not unlike that of the Pharisees, although he did not agree 
altogether with them. He did not think of God as a nationa! god, but 
as the God of Nature who cares for the flowers and the birds and the 
sun and the rain (Matt. 6:26, 28-30). In his experience of God as 
Father there had come a something beyond even this idea of the God of 
Nature, for Jesus had come to realize the divine love and to see that there 
was both in history and in nature a Father as well as a king and creator. 
These conceptions had doubtless taken shape in his mind when he steps 
upon the pages of history. He never abandoned them; but by his own 
struggles and problems his faith was enriched and his experience of God 
deepened. It will be helpful to study this process. 


Fesus Experiences God as a Savior 


The first great experience of God came to Jesus when he realized that 
he was the Christ. It came as a result of his joining a messianic move- 
ment inaugurated by a man from the desert named John, who was also 
known as the “Baptist’’ because of his practice of bathing with his fol- 
lowers in the Jordan. John announced that the kingdom that the Jews 
expected was just about to come (Matt. 3:1-12; Luke 3:1-20). He was 
not the Elijah the Jews expected (Malachi 4:5), but the one preparing 
the way of the great expected one. A study of the Gospel narrative will 
show what was really in John’s mind. He was not a revolutionary leader, 
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but he appealed to the revolutionary hope. He foretold the coming 
catastrophes whereby God would establish his justice and his reign; 
but he told people that the way to prepare for them was by living a moral 
life in the conditions in which they lived. His entire appeal, therefore, 
was religious and moral rather than political. It was because of this latter 
fact that Jesus, who like all Jews expected the coming of the Divine 
Deliverer, decided to join John. By so doing he committed himself to a 
conception of the work of the Messiah which was other than revolution- 
ary, for this it was of which John spoke (Matt. 11 9 1b6 H7-29-19 eae 
Jesus had held aloof he would not have been giving his support to that 
which he himself believed was the true idea of the coming kingdom. He 
joined John because he saw him as heralding the divine plan to which he 
wished to make public profession. He believed that not only must men 
repent to enter the kingdom, but that that kingdom was close at hand. 
That he regarded himself as the Christ before his baptism is improbable, 
although he had had a deep experience of God as Father and had come to 
believe that the kingdom that the Jews expected was not be be founded 
by force, but by men’s ordering their lives on the conviction that God 
was love and that love was to be trusted. Such convictions were to be 
basal in his later life, but they did not necessarily bring to him the con- 
viction that he was to undertake the work of preparing men for the king- 
dom of which he was to be the Christ. 

The inner change which he experienced when he saw that this was to 
‘ be his true vocation, came to him suddenly at the time of his baptism 
(Mark 1:9-11; John 1:29~-34). On this, all four Gospels are agreed. It 
was then that the Holy Spirit came upon him and lifted him out from his 
private life, and filled him with a sense, not only of new duty, but of new 
significance. He believed that he was the Christ. It was an experience 
of God as a dynamic presence setting him apart for a great mission. 

Any interpretation of this new consciousness of God requires us to 
examine the words in which it found expression. The Jewish people had 
two terms with which they designated the representative of God— 
“prophet” and “Christ.” The “prophet” was one who spoke in God’s 
behalf and who interpreted national affairs from the point of view of 
Jehovah and urged his nation to accept this interpretation as a basis of 
national action. Written prophecy of this kind had long since ceased, 
but a less significant class of prophets still appeared. These prophets 
were rather foretellers of future events, like the one who foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem during its terrible siege. We have no record 
of their having reduced their views to writing, yet the Jews believed 
decidedly that the spirit of God still filled some people and made them 
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capable of seeing what the future might be. To many people Jesus was a 
prophet (Mark 8:28; Matt. 21:10, 11). 

The term “Christ” was more exalted than “prophet.” Its fundamen- 
tal element expresses an experience of God. The “Christ” was the one 
empowered with the resident spirit of God who should become the 
savior of the Jewish people and the founder of the kingdom in which the 
Law should be supreme, and God should reign. As has already appeared, 
the expectation that such a deliverer would come was widespread in the 
time of Jesus and had, in fact, become a social obsession. In the minds of 
some it urged to revolution, and on the part of others it led to a passion- 
ate attitude of waiting for the time when such a person would appear and 
miraculously establish a new Jewish religious-political empire. But all 
agreed that the Christ was one empowered by God’s presence. But he 
had to determine whether he should yield to it. In fact it was always 
present in his mind (Mark 8:31—-33). 

We have a very considerable literature, known as the apocalypses, in 
which this is set forth in code language. Recent study of these apocalyp- 
ses has discovered social psychology which helps us to understand the 
career of Jesus. 

When Jesus came to the conviction that the divine spirit empowered 
him to be the Christ, he was thrust at once into an inner conflict in 
which he had ‘to choose the type of activity he should adopt, as the 
revealer of the saving God (Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-13). Therein he 
found God. On the one side, there were current opinions that the Mes- 
siah should be a miracle-worker, a military leader, a religious fanatic, 
oblivious to ordinary human experience. He rejected all these concepts 
by the simple test of estimating them from the point of view of his con- 
ception of God. The narrative of the so-called “temptation” is obviously 
a dramatic presentation of this inner crisis through which Jesus passed 
when this tremendous responsibility pressed upon him. 

Out of it came a clear conception of the divine character, born alike 
of his own experience and of his interpretation of the essential elements 
of his people’s religion. God’s reign was not to be established by miracle, 


war, or fanaticism. With this conviction about his work as the Messiah, 


he sought to protect himself from misinterpretation by his revolutionary 
compatriots and even his followers, by insisting that he be accepted not 
as a divinely empowered political leader but as one who had been given 
power by God to overcome the power of Satan and to teach others just 
what the real kingdom of God was. 

‘In the language of the psychologists, he sublimated the revolutionary 


spirit which found expression in the contemporary messianic hope. That | 
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is, his point of departure was this expectation that God would establish 
this kingdom as the Jews expected. But he repudiated revolutionary 
methods and endeavored to get men to see that God was love, and that 
he, himself, was the revealer of how that divine love might be represented 
in human experience. As the time passed and his followers came in- 
creasingly to see that he did not intend to appeal to force, he more 
_ openly presented himself as the Christ, to be rejected and at last exe- 
cuted as the very character he refused to be, a revolutionist, the King 
of the Jews. 

Thus he maintained throughout his life his rdle as the Revealer of 
the Savior God, whom he knew in experience. To this he at last sacri- 
ficed his life. And the influence of the Holy Spirit of God which he trusted 
as the source of his own power, he promised to others who were ready 
to take his point of view as to God and his relation to humanity. 


The Meaning of This New Experience of God 


It thus becomes clear that Jesus’ interpretation of the messiahship 
was not only prophetic in that he should set forth the coming of the 
kingdom, but also in that, through a new power gained through an 
experience of God, he should combat the evils of men, as seen in disease 
of various sorts, revealing to them the character of God and his love and 
making that the basis of social action. : 

It was not long before Jesus had to act in accordance with his new 
conception of duty. John the Baptist was arrested and put in prison. 
His movement, therefore, was without a leader. Jesus at once assumed 
the leadership of the group, apparently taking over several of those who 
had been followers of John (Mark 1:14, 15; Matt. 14:3-9; Luke 3:19, 
20); but he did not immediately announce himself as the Christ, for this 
might have meant revolution. On the other hand he did announce him- 
self as the Son of Man, the type of the coming kingdom. To his fellow- 
citizens he presented himself as one upon whom the spirit of God had 
come (Mark 6:1-6; Luke 4:16-30) empowering him to become a deliver- 
er. He was not to furnish deliverance from the control of the Romans 
or from the family of the Herods, but from disease, sorrow, and sin. In- 
deed, this conception of a peculiar empowering experience was one to 
which he recurred as the extreme evidence of his messianic duty. So it 
was when John, while in prison, had apparently come to wonder whether 
Jesus was indeed the coming one, that Jesus in reply refers to the pas- 
sage from Isaiah which he read in the synogague at Nazareth. That was 
‘evidence of the indwelling spirit (Matt. 11:2-20; Luke 7: 18-39). 
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‘It is well to pause to consider the meaning of these words. Evidently 
they are given a meaning found only by Jesus. His contemporaries did 
not so picture the coming Deliverer. They preferred to think of him as 
the son of the royal warrior David. This view of the Christ, Jesus ex- 
pressly rejected (Mark 12:35-37). The basis of this new conception of 
the Deliverer must have come from Jesus’ own experience of God as 
Father. On this fundamental conviction he based his teaching that those 
who wished to be the “Children of God,” that is, those prepared to enter 
the kingdom, should be like the Father in Heaven (Matt. §:44-48). 

It must be admitted that the Gospels give little indication that his 
companions appreciated Jesus’ conception of his vocation as Christ. 
Whenever they asked him about it, or indeed, apparently whenever they 
discussed it among themselves, they continued to hold to those concep- 
tions of the messianic office which formed so essential a part of their nation- 
al revolutionary expectations. God was to work by viclence. Jesus en- 
deavored to counteract this expectation and to show that love must suffer 
in order to prevent others from suffering. But to the very last, to the 
moment when they saw him executed, his followers interpreted him 
from their own point of view. Yet even thus they found God in him. 
His personality compelled them to believe in him although his program, 
actions, and attitude were so in conflict with their preconceived ideals 
(Matt. 20:20-28; Mark 10:35-45; Luke 24:13-35; Acts 1:4-8). 

It is the Fourth Gospel that records for us the change in interpreta- 
tion of the Christ which arose in certain elements of the Christian church 
at the end of the first century or the beginning of the second and which 
shows how Jesus’ own conception of his mission came to be better under- 
stood. It is the purpose of the author of that Gospel to translate primi- 
tive messianic expectations of the disciples into something more like 
Jesus’ own interpretation of himself and his task. The Judgment is thus 
seen to be a moral gravitation on the part of those who accept or reject 
Jesus (John 3:16-21); the messianic community is seen to be composed 
of those ordering their lives on the Bread of Life, that is, the teaching of 
Jesus (John 6:22~71); his messianic glory is set forth as that of those 
who serve their fellows (John 13:1-20); the resurrection is distinguished 
sharply from resuscitation of the dead (John 11:1-46); the expected 
return from heaven is described as the coming of the Father and himself 
to those who keep his commandments (John 14:18-27). He himself, is 
conceived, too, as the source of life and of the spiritual unity between 
God and his children (John 15:1~10). 

Yet such a conception of the revealing power of Jesus is to be seen in 
the synoptists, as well as in John. In the one set of documents as well 
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as in the other, we find emphasized the belief that he knows the Father, 
that he experienced him, and that in his experience there is a revelation 
of what such an experience may mean to all men (compare Matt. 11:27). 

No one can understand the ethical teaching of Jesus except from this 
point of view. His teachings in the first three Gospels are not cast in the 
form of moral legislation or even of ordinary practical ideals. His phi- 
losophy, if one may use a very unsatisfactory term, is very simple. God 
is a father, abounding in love rather than severity. If anyone will believe 
this, his life is freed from the control of evil, sin, and death. And Jesus 
knew this in his own experience (John 7:20-26). 


Experience Led Fesus to Rely on the Love of God 


In his effort to express the fatherly quality of God in his own brotherly 
action, Jesus was constantly forced to make moral decisions in which he 
grasped new appreciation of the will of God. It was his purpose to do the 
will of the Father, but he made the discovery of that will in his own moral 
experience rather than by having it revealed to him in some miraculous 
fashion. Fundamentally, he never changed his view of God, which he 
had gained even before his public ministry by the study of nature, the 
prophets, and by his own deepest experiences; but in a very true sense 
this knowledge of the Father was given even more content, as Jesus made 
his moral decisions. 

1) A realization of the will of the Father came when he saw who would 
be responsive to his message (Matt. 11:25-30; Luke 10:21, 22). He 
naturally had expected that the religious classes would have listened to 
his words. On the contrary, although at first not hostile, they had turned 
from him. Yet he had been received by the masses of the poor people 
gladly. ‘As this conviction, born of his experience, came to him, he re- 
joiced in spirit and cried, “TI thank thee, O Father! Lord of Heaven and 
Earth!” He had discovered God’s will. And it was because of this ex- 
perience that he could call upon others to take his yoke and carry his 
burden. He could give them rest, because he, himself, had found rest 
in the assurance that an understood and realized situation, resulting 
from doing the Father’s will, was a further exhibition of the will of the 
Father. A similar view of the mind of Jesus is to be seen in the com- 
parison of the enthusiasm over his early successes (John 4: 4-26) and his 
later conviction when facing the possibility of abandoning Palestine 
and going to the Greeks. Then he had come to realize that unless a grain 
of wheat fell into the ground and died, it could bear no fruit (John 12:20- 


36). 
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2) In his dealings with the disciples also, he was continually forced 
to suffer their misunderstandings and the failure to grasp the real inter- 
pretation of his mission. They remained possessed of the belief that he 
would establish some great kingdom, and were ambitious to gain the 
most honorable of its offices (Matt. 20:20-28; Mark 10:35-45). Most 
important of these misunderstandings was their persistent failure to 
accept his forecast of his own death as a part of his work of deliverance 
(Matt. 16:21-28; Luke 17:25; Mark 9:30-32; Luke 9:44; Matt. 20:17- 
19; Luke 18:31-34). 

3) It is possible, also, to say that he gained a new conception of his 
mission, and so of the divine plan, by his interview with the Cyro- 
Phoenician woman (Matt. 15:21-28; Mark 7:24-30). In this instance, 
Jesus and his disciples had been forced to retire for safety to a non-Jewish 
region, where he endeavored to live privately. Thanks to his reputation, 
however, a woman who was not a Jew, asked him to heal her daughter. 
He seems to have hesitated at the extension of his mission, but saw its 
larger bearing in the light of the woman’s answer. At any rate, if the 
order of events in the Gospels can be trusted, he then went around by 
the north to the gentile region of the Decapolis, where he performed 
cures which led people to glorify the “God of Israel” (Matt. 15:29-31, 
Mark 7:31-37). It would seem a fair inference from this statement that 
Jesus, at first limiting his beneficent work to the “lost sheep of the 
House of Israel,” came to see that the divine purpose included the break- 
ing down of the middle wall of partition sufficiently to help those who 
were not Jews. 

4) But the supreme struggle was when he became conscious of his 
approaching death. This had come to him not suddenly, but gradually, 
as it appears from the references given elsewhere. But as he drew nearer 
to the tragedy, the inner struggle became more intense. He “saw the 
prophecy of his burial in the anointing in the house of Simon the Leper 
(Mark 14:3-9); and as the Passover drew near, he saw also death ap- 
proaching (Matt. 26:1, 2). It is not difficult to understand how one de- 
voted to his fellows must have shrunk from death, but the temptation 
to abandon reliance upon God’s love and turn to swords, must have more 
than once crossed Jesus’ mind (Luke 22: 33-35; Matt. 26:47-56). It was 
in Gethsemane that he once more discovered the will of the Father, but 
it was on the cross that the question became most tragic (Mark 15:33- 
37). Yet even then, according to Luke 23: 44-46, it was unto the Father 
he commended his spirit. 

Thus in his own experience Jesus needed and gained trust in God as 
love. In fact, it would be difficult to see how he could have held such a 
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view of the God of nature, if there had not been this experience of the 
love of God in his own life. For Jesus would be the last man to be called 
an unqualified optimist. He saw evil about him in the misery of men, in 
_ the suffering caused by sin. The two were described roughly as evidences 
of the power of an evil prince, Satan. In his own experience, too, he 
touched the depths of sorrow and disillusionment. His family misunder- 
_ stood him (Mark 3:20, 21; John 7:1-5), his friends abandoned him 
(John 7:66), the religious authorities conspired against him (Mark 3:6), 
his followers failed to grasp his own sense of his mission, and he him- 
self lived for months in the shadow of the cross. Yet despite all this, he 
held to his deepest conviction that God was a Father, and he ordered his 
life on the basis of that conviction. 

It would be a mistake to think that such a conquest was without 

“struggle. The Gospels, it has appeared, give brief descriptions of moments 
of great tension which experience brought to Jesus. At any moment it 
would have been possible for him to have acquired popularity if he had 
been ready to compromise with his convictions. He went to his death, 
not simply as an unfortunate and simple-minded idealist, suffering at 
the hands of brutal respectability, but as one who found life full of new 
problems which had to be answered by a courageous following of this 
fundamental conviction as to God (John 8:28-§7; 4:34; §:30). How 
difficult some of these issues were to meet, appears in the supreme 
moment when the disciples accepted him as the Christ and endeay- 
ored to convince him that his réle was to be that of a conqueror, rather 
than that of a sufferer (Matt. 16:21-26). 

At every great crisis in his life, Jesus seems to have sought help from 
God through prayer. This was one way in which he learned the will of 
God, at the beginning of his ministry when popularity first came to 
him (Mark 1:35-38), when the crowd wished to make him king (John 
6:1§), and in Gethsemane where he suffered the bitterest struggle be- 
tween his own anxieties and his confidence in God’s love (Mark 14:36 
and parallels). His explanation of his power to cure a demoniac where his 
disciples had failed is attributed to the same power of prayer (Matt. 17: 
14-20; Mark g:14-29; Luke 9:37-43). Prayer brought to him something 
more than power. It brought also a realization of the Father’s will. So, 
at least, he taught his disciples when he taught them to pray constantly 
(Luke 11:1~-13). For only as one acquires the filial spirit, of which prayer 
is an expression, can one fully realize how loving the will of God is. Here, 
human experience was a true analogy. The Father would certainly treat 
his children as well as earthly fathers treated their children (Matt. 7:11) 
It is this conception that John elaborates in the great prayer of John 17 
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in which Jesus prays that his disciples may be at one with God as truly 
as was he. 

In fact there is nothing to which Jesus refers more frequently than this 
conception of God as fatherly love. About him were evidences of the 
power of evil and the enmity of those who held to the belief that God was 
a severe judge of those who did not keep the law. To those he repeatedly 
brought the teaching that so far from being severe, the Heavenly Father 
rejoices over the repentant sinner, as a shepherd who found a lost sheep, 
a woman who found a lost coin, or a father who found his lost son, 
(Luke, chap. 15). Nor was this Father indifferent to the needs of his 
children. Those who were really possessed of this faith which he pos- 
sessed, had no need to worry about the economic needs of life, but would 
find God providing for them (Matt. 6:31-33). The power of such faith 


was like that of one who could tell a mountain to go into the sea. 


Fesus Learned of the Power of the Father by 
Exercising His Own 


The Gospel represents Jesus as something more than a preacher. As 
expressed in the language of his own time, he was engaged in a struggle 
with the prince of the Power of Evil. His miracles are something more 
than mere cures. They are a part of the great struggle between the king- 
dom of God, which he represented, and the kingdom of Satan. To mis- 
judge this was to be in the grip of an unpardonable sin (Matt. 12:22-45; 
Mark 3:19-30). It was thus that he interpreted his power to heal the 
sick. He did it by the spirit of God. It was only by being stronger than 
the strong man that he could be triumphant. 

It must have been this sense of power that made it so difficult for 
him to adjust himself to the future which was awaiting him. He was no 
passive resister. He assailed the misinterpretation of God wherever he 
met it. And always, he was conscious that he was destined to defeat and 
death. Yet, after all, he had overcome the world; and after a brief mo- 
ment of despair, most natural under all the circumstances, he died com- 
mitting his spirit to the Father. 

It is in this spiritual success that we see Jesus’ apprehension of God. 
For most persons, success brings a temptation to misuse power. Jesus 
was never free from this temptation, not alone because of his own sense 
of divine power, but because of the suggestion of his followers. Even 
when he saw clearly that his course of action would lead him into con- 
troversy and suffering, he could not convince his disciples of his approach- 
ing death. They seemed to have been afraid to ask him to explain his own 
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forebodings and constantly suggested. to him other courses of action. So 
it was at Caesarea Philippi, let us recall, when he had to rebuke Peter 
as Satan proposing something which might cause him to stumble in his 
own action (Matt. 16:13-28; Mark 8:27—9:1; Luke 9:18-27). 


Jesus as the Revelation of Divine Life to Humanity 


Men have come to have new thoughts and a new experience of God 
because of this experience of Jesus. The impression which he has made 
upon the world has served to give new meaning to God, and particularly 
have we found in Jesus the moral ideals which we use to help us think 
of the real attitude of God to the world. God must be as good as Jesus. 

Such an expression is more than conventional. It means that men 
have come to believe that the life of Jesus, in so far as we can judge its 
moral character, is material for religious faith. It is not merely what he 
taught about God, but that his actions and reactions to his actual sur- 
roundings have this value. It would be, of course, easy to mistake the 
accidental for the essential elements of his life. In fact, this has re- 
peatedly been done. As he was not married, it has been urged that celi- 
bacy is more godlike than the married state. Since he was poor, men have 
urged that true Christians should be poor, even beggars. Since he used 
strong language in his attack upon the Pharisees, men have justified their 
own severity of judgment. Since he suffered abuse and death, men have 
sought by ascetic practices to win God’s favor. Such superficial and mis- 
leading conceptions of God’s love might be multiplied, but it would only 
serve to emphasize the difference which must be already clear, that one 
must look beneath the incidents of Jesus’ life, if one would discover the 
reason he has so appealed to the religious faith of hundreds of millions 
of men and women. His experience becomes an ideal pointing the way to 
a fellowship with the Father. 

First of all, this essential life of Jesus can be seen to be consistent 
with his teachings. His words are a vocalizing of his own habits. If he 
told people to believe in the love of God, he, himself, ordered his life on 
that supposition. If he dared people to make the adventure of abandon- 
ing a secondary good for the supreme good of loyalty to the kingdom, he 
too had left his family and friends, with no place to lay his head. If he 
told people that the kingdom of God is worth dying for, he was ready to 
die for it. In other words, the teachings of Jesus make their appeal not 
simply because they strike us as wonderfully beautiful but because some- 
how we get the impression that Jesus practiced what he taught. He is 
not merely giving directions to men in a struggle with untoward circum- 
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stances. He, himself, engaged in that struggle, calls back direction to 
those who are following him. Such a projection makes the inner life of 
Jesus clearly understood, and men who have dared to follow his teach- 
ings declare that he has the word of eternal life, and by that eternal life 
they mean what John meant when he said that eternal life was to know 
God and Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, the narrative of Jesus’ life enables us to dramatize 
his own inner reactions to life’s problems. I do not mean the merely ex- 
ternal things which have already been mentioned, but those more trying 
issues which arise from an attempt to interpret life from the point of 
view of a loving God. Such an interpretation has always baffled human 
thought. Just as men have come to feel that God is love, some fearful dis- 
aster happens and their irresolution is re-emphasized. It is difficult for a 
man devoted to his fellows to justify the misunderstanding of his pur- 
poses on the part of those whom he would benefit, the enmity of those 
whom he would serve. Under such conditions a man is not merely apt 
to grow bitter and cynical, but to doubt the moral order itself. It seems 
to him unjust that good intentions should not arouse worthy response, 
and his own rejection makes him suspicious of God and of himself. 

Jesus went through all this experience; no man was ever more bit- 
terly disillusioned; but in it all he did not lose his faith in God. His re- 
action to those opposing him and hating him was never unworthy of his 
expressed ideals, and even that tragic moment of the cross in which he 
cried out to the God who seemed to have forsaken him, was followed by 
his intrusting his soul to the Father. 

It would not be quite accurate to say, as sometimes is said, that in all 
this experience Jesus shows how God would live if he had taken his visible 
place in the Jewish life of the first century of the Roman Empire. The 
interpretation given him by the Gospels is more accurate. His experi- 
ence was that of a man of faith in God’s love and inspired by the spirit 
of God. What we see in him is therefore not something which lies out- 
side of human possibilities, but the sort of life that is made possible by 
one in whom the working of the divine life finds new and full expres- 
sion. Whoever sees the Son, sees the Father. He who has fellowship 
with Jesus, experiences God. 

Questions for consideration —(1) In what ways did Jesus share in the messianic hopes 
and expectations of his people? (2) In what directions did he strike out a new line of hope 
and anticipation? (3) What was the fundamental difference in his idea of God? (4) How 
did this necessitate a new interpretation of the future of the Jews? (5) How must it affect 
the destiny of the rest of the world? (6) Had the prophets who preceded Jesus had much 


concern about the rest of the world? (7) What characteristics of the gentile world of Jesus’ 
day made his way of thinking spiritually revolutionary, and seemingly preposterous? (8) Of 
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how many of the men who have made history has that same claim been made at the time 
of their activity? (9) From what elements in his environment, and the past history of his 
people, did he draw for his ideal of God? (10) Why did not other men of Jesus’ day experi- 
ence God in this way? (11) With what fidelity did Jesus rely upon his experience of God? 
Give several illustrations. (12) How did he keep his faith active and growing? (13) What 
did he demand of his followers? (14) What crises do you find in the gospels in which if 
Jesus had decided differently the future of the human race would have been radically 
altered ? 





Study VIT* 


Paul, the Expositor of the Christian 
Experience of God 


Paul the man has been obscured by Paul the saint. Such a fate is not 
unusual, for it is always difficult to treat a great historical character as 
genuinely human. In the case of Paul it is particularly unfortunate, be- 
cause if ever there was a child of his age, a man among men, it was the 
“Apostle to the Gentiles.” We have in the New Testament so much 
autobiographical material undoubtedly his that, while it is not possible 
to write a complete narrative of his life, it is easily possible to get a-picture 
of his character and to trace the development of his experience. 


The Rabbi 


Paul evidently was a man of strong feeling. Not only does this appear 
in the Book of Acts, but it breaks forth from the pages of his letters. He 
was, in truth, a man of like passions with other men (Acts 14:8-18; 9:1; 

I Cor. 2:1-5). He was saved from radicalism by a touch of humor, which 
appears in such letters as those which he wrote to the Corinthians. Fac- 
ing those who were “‘called to be saints,” he deals in a most effective 
fashion with the conceit of small minds, their desire to identify religion 
with some social peculiarity and petty conscientiousness, as well as their 
readiness to fall into vulgar sins. One might almost say that what we 
call “‘Paulinism” is an interpretation of and answer to concrete problems 
which arose among those who accepted the gospel of the Graeco-Roman 
world. (Read carefully I Corinthians.) 

As to the birth of Paul, we have explicit information. He was born 
a free Roman citizen in Tarsus. He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, 
and he himself was a Pharisee of the Pharisees. He studied for a rabbi 
in Jerusalem under Gamaliel and was particularly devoted to the rabbini- 
cal teachings (Gal. 1:14). 

As a future rabbi, he was educated chiefly in the mastery of the law 
of Moses and the growing mass of interpretations given it by successive 
teachers. Such training was very different from that given in modern 
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schools, for there was little scientific knowledge and the Jewish teacher 
was not supposed to be a master of Greek philosophy or, so far as we can 
discern, of history. Nor would rhetoric, as organized by Aristotle, be a 
part of his training. The main purpose of the rabbinical training was to 
develop a way of understanding and of keeping the law of Jehovah. To 
that end the student not only was supposed to memorize large portions 
of the Old Testament for quotations, but he was also taught two different 
types of interpretation. He learned the method of the Halakah, or the 
authoritative and legal interpretation of the Old Testament regulations. 
He learned the method of the Haggadah (I Cor. 10:1-11), or homiletic 
application and illustration. He also learned the method of allegory (Gal. 
4:21-31). In all these methods the aim was to arrive at a better under- 
standing of the will of God. Rabbinical education was ultimately cen- 
tered about a view of God as a king giving and enforcing laws. This bent 
of mind and habit of thought Paul never quite abandoned. It appears 
constantly in his letters and especially in those in which he was dealing 
with matters pertaining to Judaism, as in Romans and Galatians. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that as a rabbi he would naturally be im- 
patient with any teaching that apparently weakened this conception of 
God and, particularly, the privileges of the Jews of being under divine 
law. To question the finality of the laws and customs of Moses and the 
worship of the temple would be to arouse his deepest emotions. It was 
this desire to render God a service that led him to attack Stephen and his 
followers who claimed that the messianic age had begun and that the 
Mosaic regulations were outgrown (Gal. 1:13, 14; I Cor. 15:9, 10; Acts 
6: 3-14, 6-1-3). 

Because of his belief in the sovereignty of God, Paul also shared in 
the hope of his people that God would come as a national deliverer and 
establish his kingdom. The salvation which he expected was, of course, 
national; but, like multitudes of his contemporaries, he expected that 
this salvation would be preceded by the establishment of a Judgment 
Day in which God would, either directly or indirectly through an em- 
powered representative, punish all the enemies of his people, as well as 
those Jews who did not keep the law. If we can judge from the contempo- 
rary thought, he would be likely to expect that in this Day of Judgment 
certain privileges would be shown the Jews as members of the people of 
God and descendants of Abraham. To the end of his life, Paul believed 
that God had given the Jew privileges and advantages which others 
lacked (Rom. 31,2310: 13.11: 1-7). 

With this establishment of God’s judgment and victory over the 
powers of evil men, members of opposing nations and Satan’s kingdom, © 
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Paul believed that there would be inaugurated a new age. Just what he 
thought would be the nature of this age we have no means of accurately 
knowing. If, as is probable, he shared in the current belief of his people, 
the age would be one in which the will of God, as represented in the law, 
would be done in a people consisting of Jews and proselytes, while all 
who had opposed the law and Jehovah would be punished in some fearful 
fashion. 

But it would be a mistake to think that in all this national interpreta- 
tion of religion Paul was indifferent to moral matters of a more general 
sort. To keep the law, in the minds of many of the more earnest of his 
fellow-Pharisees, was something more than an outward conformity to 
rites and customs. The law was holy, and aimed at production of holy 
character. The Judgment Day was something more than a test of merely 
nationalistic and ritualistic violation of the law. Whether Paul shared in 
the belief of some of the rabbies, that final sentence would be determined 
by the majority of good and bad deeds, we cannot say; but he may very 
well have shared in the rabbinical conception of the evil impulse which 
dated from Adam. It would be, however, unsafe to make a definite state- 
ment regarding this matter, as our knowledge of the views held by his 
immediate contemporaries is too slight. But that the legalism of his posi- 
tion was identical with that of the Pharisees and the general rabbinical 
teaching of the time is beyond fair question. 

There remains the question as to whether Paul had acquired a more 
philosophical conception of God from the study of Greek philosophy or 
from contact with the Hellenistic world at Tarsus,. where there was a 
university of good standing. There have been various attempts to show 
that Paul was influenced during his pre-Christian life by Stoicism. That 
there are points of similarity between his later views and that of Stoicism 
is undeniable, but they are very general and do not necessarily imply that 
he was educated in a Hellenistic school. It seems more probable that his 
ideas of God were given him by his Jewish teachers and that his exposi- 
tion of the meaning of God that is to be found in Romans, chapter 1, is 
the natural expression of his Pharisaic beliefs. It would be a serious mis- 
take to think of the great teachers of Judaism as being indifferent to the 
religious thought of the Greek world. Men like Gamaliel would not be 
likely to criticize the position which Paul takes in Romans 1:18~32, al- 
though they would not be so ready to accept that of Romans 2:11-29. 

It appears.clear then that before his conversion Paul had a very 
intense desire to keep the law of God as set forth in the laws of Moses; 
that he looked upon God as a great king, establishing his will ultimately 
by crushing and punishing those who opposed him; and that he believed 
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divine favor was limited to those who were loyal to the law, even though 
they did not keep all of its provisions. His religious devotion to such 
conceptions lead him even to the persecution of those whom he suspected 
of denying or even doubting the truth of such beliefs (Acts 9:1). 


The Conversion of Paul 


The conversion of Paul did not consist in his abandoning Judaism or 
the technique of thought which he had acquired in his education. It was 
an emotional crisis in which he saw Jesus as the Christ. The psychologi- 
cal situation preceding this catastrophic change we can only conjecture 
on the basis of analogies. It would seem, however, fair to assume that 
his mind had been full of inner conflict. If the messianic age had indeed 
dawned, the messianic cult and religion had been outgrown; but that this 
implied that Jesus was indeed the Christ would be impossible since he 
had been crucified. If Paul were convinced that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ, his first position followed inevitably. It was this conviction that 
dawned upon him when he had his vision of the risen Jesus. The death 
of Jesus was, therefore, no longer an argument against his messiahship, 
and Paul’s whole attitude and point of view were instantly and logically 
reversed. The resurrection declared Jesus to be the Christ. He had a 
new conviction, not only as to the messiahship of Jesus, but also as to the 
way in which God was revealing himself as savior. He had a new realiza- 
tion, not only of the Christ who had made him his slave, but of the God 
who was revealed as a Father, as well as a king and judge. His conception 
of the new age was no longer nationalistic, but religious. They were 
members of the new kingdom who had accepted Jesus as their Lord. . 

But such an emotional and vital readjustment of his personal rela- 
tions left him in some particulars just where he was. The Jewish patterns 
of his thought were unchanged. Also his methods of thinking persisted, 
and the elements of the messianic faith which he had formerly possessed 
he in large measure still held. He still could think of God as king, law- 
giver, and judge. He could still think of conformity to his will—that is, 
righteousness—as a final ideal; and the Judgment still stretched across 
the whole horizon of his future. Jewish messianism so far remained un-. 
changed in his thinking. 


New Wine in Old Bottles 


The Paul who thus found his entire life reversed and his career ruined 
was also the Paul who had discovered a new element in God’s relations 
with men. Briefly speaking, it was this: the coming kingdom of right- 
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eousness was open to those who accepted Jesus as its king. It has been 
argued that such a conviction came to Paul gradually, that at first he still 
thought of God as requiring obedience to the law, as well as loyalty to 
Jesus as Christ. But there is no evidence of any progress in Paul’s be- 
liefs. Both from the Book of Acts (9:19-22; 22:17-21; 26:2-23) and 
from his own statement in Galatians (1: 15-24), it seems clear that the 
new point of view was his from the start, in so far as it related to a belief 
that those who accepted Jesus as the Christ would be acquitted on the 
Day of Judgment. This had been the belief of the early church (Acts 
2:36-40) and, in fact, was the very heart of the early Christian move- 
ment. Faith in Jesus as Christ assured participation in the heavenly 
kimgdom. His was the only name by which men needed to be saved. It 
was this message that Paul preached. In it were the elements of his more 
developed teaching. 

From the point of view of the deliverance from condemnation at the 
coming Judgment, the Christian’s hope was very simple. But it con- 
tained one difficulty. The early Christians had all been Jews. Jesus, 
himself, had been a Jew. It was natural, therefore, that there should have 
developed the conviction that acquittal could be secured only by those 
who were Jews or proselytes. It was over this issue that Paul and the 
Jerusalem Christians differed. It became the more acute as, in no small 
measure because of his own missionary labors, the personnel of the 
churches became increasingly gentile. More than mere nationalism was 
at stake. There was a real issue as to the attitude of God toward his 
world. To the Jerusalem Christians the acquittal through Jesus as the 
Christ was supplementary to the Mosaic system of obedience to divine 
law. To Paul such acquittal made the law an anachronism, a system that 
had been tried and had been outgrown. This is the heart of the argument 
in Romans (especially chapters 3-5) and Galatians (especially chapters 
2-4). Paul’s entire attitude toward the law as a means of securing 
acquittal at the coming Judgment was revolutionized. Wheras he had 
formerly sought this acquittal by painstaking obedience to statutes, he 
now saw that such efforts were futile. While theoretically such an acquit- 
tal was possible (Rom. 2:1-16), actually every man had broken the law 
because he had not kept it perfectly. A violation of a single statute was 
the violation of the law as such (Gal. 3:10). No man could thereafter 
hope for acquittal since he had irrevocably broken the law (Rom. 1; 2; 
3:19-20; 8:1, 2). But there was also the new truth which had come to 
him. He saw that God was not only a judge but was also one who forgave 
sinners because of his own desire for reconciliation with rebellious human- 


ity. 
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It would be a mistake, therefore, to think of the struggle in the an- 
cient church over faith as one of mere technicalities. It really involved a 
conception of God. Both parties concerned agreed as to the coming of 
the Judgment Day at which men would be condemned or acquitted on 
the basis of their attitude toward the will of God. Both agreed that the 
ultimate state of those who were acquitted possessed non-liability to 
punishment, but there was this fundamental difference between them: 
The Jewish Christians held that those who accepted Jesus as Christ must 
still undertake to keep the law as a means of assuring this acquittal; 
while Paul insisted that the acquittal, without any such legalistic at- 
tempt, was based upon the graciousness of God. The real difference was 
whether or not the work of Jesus as Christ constituted a new and final 
revelation of God’s relation to men. It was this attitude of God upon 
which Paul insisted after his experience on the road to Damascus. 

When challenged to defend such a conception of God and his belief 
that a new era had dawned in which the law was no longer the final 
revelation of the will of God, Paul’s answer was twofold: first, he argued — 
that the law was subordinate to the promise made to Abraham and his 
children; that the promise had been made to Abraham because he had 
faith; and that all those who had faith were the true sons of Abraham 
(Rom. 4:1-$; 23 9:1-33; Gal. 3:6-8; 29; 4:21-31), But after all, this was 
more or less of an argument ad hominem, intended to confute the argu- 
ments of those who limited God’s favor to those who were the de- 
scendants of Abraham and to proselytes. The second and fundamental 
ground for Paul’s assurance that at the coming Day of Judgment those 
_who had accepted Jesus as Christ would be acquitted was the fact that 
they already were experiencing the life of the coming age. They were 
consciously “sons of God,” and God had sent his spirit into their hearts, 
whereby they cried “Father” (Gal. 4:6, 7).. 


Paul the Mystic 


It is at this point that the real contribution of Paul to Christianity 
emerges. To him, the religious experience of God was in itself final. On 
it he could base an argument for the coming acquittal, but for those who 
were not particularly concerned with that matter it was still a funda- 
mental religious fact. The more he dwells upon it the more central it 
becomes. It is only in those letters in which he is engaged in a contro- 
_ versy with the Jewish Christians that he is greatly concerned with the 
problem of justification. In the nature of the case, such a description of 
the Christian’s hope was formal, born of the Jewish conception of the 
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quasi-political relation of God and man. It is not probable that Paul ever 
gave up such expectation, for it had been for centuries an element in the 
Christian belief; but both by his own experience, as well as from the 
necessity of finding a basis for his denial that gentile Christians needed 
to keep the law, he was led increasingly to center his attention upon 
Christian experience. It is Paul the mystic, rather than Paul the mes- 
sianist, who is of most significance to the Christian church of today. 

So frequently does the apostle revert to this experience of his that 
his entire thought comes to revolve about it. A formal statement of the 
matter would be something like this: Jesus was the Christ, who, in the 
completion of his messianic work found it necessary to die and be raised 
from the dead, as a divine revelation of how death, the punishment of 
sin, could be overcome. Jesus had ascended to heaven from which he 
would presently come to set up the Judgment. But to those who had 
accepted him in this capacity of Christ, he had given the first instalment 
of the new life, namely, the holy spirit of God (Eph. 1:14). The presence 
of this spirit distinguishes all converts (Acts 19:1-7). 

Men have become so accustomed to thinking of Paul as a theologian 
that they have overlooked the fact that, like many another great church- 
man, he was a mystic. It is difficult for most men of our day to grasp 
the full significance of this aspect of the religious life. Psychologists have 
given much study to it recently and have endeavored to find some sort of 
explanation for the mystic’s experience by reference to nerves or some 
psychopathic state. The mystic, himself, however, does not attempt to 
give any explanation of his experiences. To him they are due to the 
presence of God, or of some supernatural power before which he himself 
is passive, and to which he himself responds. The language which a~ 
mystic uses is almost of necessity figurative and very frequently derived 
from the ideal of marriage. Paul, himself, does not, however, use this 
analogy for his own experience, reserving it rather for the relation of 
Christ and the church (Eph. 5:23-32). For himself, he seems to have 
had three types of experience of God which might be called mystical; 
and these he regards as by no means restricted to himself—they might 
be the privilege of any Christian. 

The first of these is that of vision. The Book of Acts records a number 
of such experiences in addition to that of the revelation of the Christ on 
the road to Damascus (Acts 9: 10-12; 22: 1-21, especially 17-21). Paul’s 
most important vision, however, was when he was caught up into the 
third heaven and saw things it was unlawful to describe (II Cor. 12: 1-4). 
While it is difficult to find any explanation of such phenomena, there 1s 
no doubt that Paul considered them as due to the actual working of God 
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or Jesus. That is to say, they were the new way in which he experienced 
God. They did not have moral significance, however; and he seems to 
have held them in a rather subordinate position, as compared with the 
full meaning of the new faith. 

Second, there were the gifts of the spirit (I Cor. 12: 1-11; 14:1-26; 
Rom. 12:6-8). By this he meant some peculiar power truly supernatural, 
but not moral, such as speaking with tongues, prophecy, healing, miracle- 
working, and different sorts of official dignity, such as apostles, teachers, 
and soon. Such phenomena were the expressions of an experience of God. 

In the third place, Paul regarded the experience of God as giving new 
moral motivation. The so-called “fruit of the spirit,” was fundamentally 
moral (Gal. §:22, 23). Believers had the mind of the Lord who was the 
Spirit (1 Cor: 3:17; Rom. 8:14-26; I Cor. 2711-14). 

Another way of saying the same thing is “being in Christ.” It is one 
of Paul’s favorite expressions and is capable of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. The probability is that Paul did not give it any distinct philosophi- — 
cal or even theological content, but in it saw a comprehensive formula 
indicating the believer’s new experience of God. This sense of union, 
which was typified by baptism, was basal in the apostle’s thought. As his 
experience of Christ had brought about a complete revolution in his re- 
ligious life, so he saw that all believers were in new relations with God. 
The evidence was clear. To them, old things had passed away; all things 
had become new (II Cor. §:17). To “‘be in Christ” was to have a new 
dynamic experience of God. 


The Moral Results of the New Experience of God 


One cannot thoroughly understand Paul by thinking of him as pos- 
sessing a system of philosophy. He himself said that he had widsom 
which he could speak among the perfect (I Cor. 2:6), but he did not 
appeal to it. He did not go to the Greek world as a purveyor of a new 
philosophy (I Cor. 1:17-24), but as a herald of divine power, which he 
himself possessed and which was available to those who accepted Jesus 
as Christ. The world in which he preached was constantly in search of 
some new intellectual system, as we know from its surviving literature; 
but Paul sharply distinguished faith in Jesus, with its consequent gift of 
moral power by God, from such intellectualism. He feared lest an inter- 
est in philosophy and speculation would deaden the soul’s experience of 
God. As he himself subordinated it to the reliance upon Spirit, so he 
would have all persons do. Everything that was true in the current 
philosophies was to be found in faith in Jesus Christ. In Christ it had 
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pleased God to “chapter up” all things (Eph. 1:15—2:10). The empower- 
ing presence of God was vastly more significant than any philosophy of 
religion. 

_ To appreciate this attitude of the apostle, one needs to read all of his 
letters. Especially commended would be the first of his letters to the 
Corinthians in which he deals with this particular matter, and the 
letter to the Galatians in which he passes from the formal messianic 
conception of justification to the effect of the spiritual life upon charac- 
ter.t The letter to the Philippians is a good illustration of the way in 
which the apostle approached the subject from the point of view of those 
under the influence of Greek thought. In it he speaks very little of 
justification but deals at considerable length with the meaning of the 
new life of the Christian. 

In all of these letters it is apparent that Paul is drawing from his 
own experience. He found that his faith in Jesus as the Christ was an 
introduction to a new vitality which he describes as liberty. That is to 
say, instead of endeavoring to develop his moral life by painstaking 
obedience to the law, he attains a new type of moral character by follow- 
ing the new impulses which came from the spirit of God in his life. It is 
from this point of view that he can urge the Christians to stand fast in 
the liberty with which Christ had set them free (Gal. §:1-13). They 
should not quench the spirit (I Thess. §:19). Whatever treatment they 
received from others, they should live, so far as they were concerned, at 
peace with all men (Rom. 12:18). In fact each of his epistles culminated 
in a moral fervor which treats Christian character not as the following 
of duties but as the expression of the new life. It could not be better 
expressed than in the well-known verse, Rom. 12:2. Here we see not 
only Paul’s insistence upon non-conformity to even the wonderful civili- 
zation of the Roman Empire of his day but also his recognition of the 
true source of that non-conformity. They were to be transfigured by the 
renewing of their minds. 

Apparently Christians were constantly under the temptation to de- 
velop some peculiar type of religion. Some of them did not want to work 
(II Corn. 3: 10); others questioned the desirability of marriage (I Cor. 7); 
women and men wished to break with the customs of their time (I Cor. 
11:1-16); and many, on the grounds of conscientiousness, were tempted 
to be severe critics of their fellow-Christians who followed the customary 
habits in food (I Cor. 8; Rom. 14). Especially significant is his grounding 


<The Letter to the Galatians, in the form of a little pamphlet containing a trans- 
lation by Goodspeed as well as a brief historical introduction, can be secured from the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature upon request. 
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a sex morality on the fact that the body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
(lL Cor 6278=20): 

But the supreme presentation which he gives of the matter is un- 
doubtedly I Cor. 13. This wonderful passage is in the midst of a criticism 
of the various gifts of the Spirit. Paul claims to have had these gifts 
himself, in some cases to an exceptional degree; but he apparently ranks 
them according to their moral significance. Thus, the gift of tongues is 
less important than the gift of prophecy. The one might give the impres- 
sion to an unbelieving man of insanity (I Cor. 14), whereas the other 
might serve to convert the listener. The danger with which extreme de- 
votion to the former type of experience threatened the church is appar- 
ent. Christians might easily have become irrational fanatics. Paul would 
rather speak five words with his understanding, that he might teach 
others, than ten thousand in the unintelligible sounds called the gift of 
tongues (I Cor. 14:19). 

But beyond even prophecy lay love, the fruit of the spirit. Though 
one spoke with the tongues of man and of angels and lacked it, he was 
only sounding brass. 

A study of Paul’s life will show that this interpretation of his experi- 
ence of God was due to the necessity of his facing definite, concrete prob- 
lems. As a philosopher he might conceivably have arrived at something 
of the same conclusion, but, as has already been said, he was more than a 
philosopher. He was concerned with the very practical question as to how 
those who had this exceptional experience, but who also believed that the 
world was shortly coming to an end, should conduct themselves. He might 
easily have developed a new list of commandments, specifying just how 
a Christian should face the various problems and crises which arose from 
their new faith. The remarkable thing is that, while he, himself, was 
convinced that every day his salvation was drawing nearer (Rom. 13:11) 
—that is, the end of the age was about to come—and while he believed 
implicitly that not all of his contemporary Christians were to die (I Cor. 
1§:51), and while it is also clear that his conception of the approaching 
end of the world led him to advise his followers to assume an indifferent 
attitude toward social and political changes, he was yet able to develop. 
the moral significance of the new life born of the religious experience. If 
one will compare the first letter to the Thessalonians with the letter to 
the Philippians, the growth of the apostle’s moral and spiritual insight 
will be apparent. While he never abandoned his views as to the future 
and while he always thought of the outcome of the Christian life as that 
of acquittal in the coming Judgment, he shows himself increasingly de- 
pendent upon the new moral urge which came from his relation with God. 
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It can hardly be doubted that this was in large measure due to his 
repudiation of the Pharisaic conception of acquittal as dependent upon 
obedience to statute. Like many a man since his day, he might easily 
have drawn up a series of commands from the teaching of Jesus. To him 
they would have been no more divine than the Mosaic law that, accord- 
ing to the thought of his day, had been given by God through the hands 
of angels. But had he thus taught the Christian churches, he would have 
simply been substituting one law for another. The attitude of the Chris- 
tian would have been the same as that of the Jew. Acquittal would have 
come through an aggregate of moral actions. James could speak of the 
perfect law of liberty (James 1:25), but Paul never built up this sort of 
morality. The ultimate basis of authority with him was not the teach- 
ings of Jesus but the mind of Christ possessed by the believer. The Chris- 
tian was not to attempt to organize his life in devotion to a higher form 
of divine law, but to realize that an entirely new sort of morality was: 
being developed, that is, the moral expression in all acts of the impulses 
due to the Spirit of the Lord. Such an attitude was a moral test by which 
men could tell whether or not strange powers came from the spirit of 
Jesus (I Cor. 12:1~3, compare I John 4:1-3). But there was a deeper 
test than that of words. It was the actual conduct of life in which one 
followed and acted upon the impulse to be loving and peaceful. Perhaps 
this is more expressly stated in I John 3:7~-21, but it is distinct on almost 
every page of Paul’s writings. 

It is this recognition of the moral worth of the new spiritual life which 
comes to men and women who are loyal to Jesus Christ that is the new 
fundamental in the Pauline thought. He, himself, lived in accordance 
with it, buffeting his body and seeking to express in all that he did the 
life of the spirit. To him, Christians were already possessed of the life 
which was to be fully lived in the new age. They were, therefore, to 
avoid everything that might come from the lower elements of their per- 
Bonality (Col, 3: 1-17). 

Thus there was born a new conception of religion. Not that other 
men had not seen also the meaning of the inward life, for Socrates, long 
before had spoken of being under the control of some spiritual power 
(Daemon). But Paul organized morality around a new and mystical con- 
ception. It might almost be said that he generalized that transforming ex- 
perience which came to him when he accepted Jesus as the one through 
whom reconciliation and salvation were revealed by God. The ultimate 
test of a Christian became something other than a profession or even a 
hope. It was the new set of attitudes and motives which follow faith in 
Jesus as the Lord of Life and Revealer of a Saving Father. Such a con- 
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ception is all the more significant from the fact that the Christian church 
has never centered its teaching around this Pauline message. In its de- 
termination to rationalize its new faith, it concerned itself first with the 
metaphysics of Jesus’ relation to God, and then developed a new code 
of morals legalistic in character. But none the less, the experience of 
Paul penetrated to an eternal religious truth. To follow him is to look 
upon Christianity as something more than an ethic. It is an experience 
of God, born of loyalty to Jesus and his teaching, which finds expression 
in a morality free to organize its own methods and technique. 


The Outcome of This New Life 


It would be a misconception of Paul, however, to leave the matter 
even here. As has already been intimated, his religion runs deeper than 
morality. It is a new life which this experience of God produces in him- 
self and in others. Awaiting, as he did, upon the approach of the new 
age, Paul faced the fact that some of his followers had died before the 
coming of Christ. This fact forced him to appreciate even more of the 
meaning of the new life in its relationship to death. No portion of Pauline 
teaching is more interesting than this. From his point of view it was 
simplicity itself. The coming of the spirit of God into human life so 
changed that life as to give the Christian power to advance through 
death. As the Christians by the Spirit had been freed from the spirit of 
bondage which culminated in fear, and had been made conscious of the 
sonship of God (Rom. 8:15, 16), so they might all share in Christ’s 
conquest over death. If Christ were indeed in them, the body might die, 
because of its relation to sinful humanity, but the personality would 
live. If the divine spirit that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelt in them, 
it would also quicken their mortal bodies (Rom. 8:10, 11). 

Just what such a change meant, Paul does not set forth in detail; and 
he seems even to have described it in somewhat different ways (compare 
Rom. 8:10, 11, with II Cor. §:1-10). But there was no variation in his 
fundamental conviction that the new spiritual vitality which comes by 
virtue of the new relationship with God is similar to that of the historic 
Jesus. It was not a question of mere immortality, but rather of the 
achievement of a new and higher type of life after death, on the part of 
those who had experienced the new birth. In the great chapter, I Cor. 15, 
he does not use any of the stories dealing with the recurrection of Jesus 
which have found their way into our gospels. It may be he was not 
acquainted with them beyond the general facts which he states in the 
opening verses of this chapter. But on one thing he was absolutely clear. 
The new life which had found its expression in new moral attitudes and 
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powers was re-expressed in a completed individuality which would no 
longer be restricted by the survivals of animalism, which he calls the 
flesh, but which would be spiritual. Men will always speculate as to just 
what the apostle meant by his language, but they cannot fail to see his 
general position. The God who was spirit, who had declared Jesus his 
son by the resurrection from the dead (Rom. 1:4), would exercise like 
power toward those to whom he had given the experience of sonship. 
Thus, the thought of Paul, whatever may have been the occasion 
which led to his expression, centers around a new and dynamic relation- 
ship of the individual who is loyal to Jesus, with God. Our modern 
biological and sociological thought helps to appreciate this revolutionary 
conception. It is the heart of the Christian salvation. A man is not saved 
because he is good, but he is good because he is in more perfect adjust- 
ment with that spiritual Personality who is imminent in all processes of 
nature. Jesus Christ is the great Exemplar, or, as Paul would say, the 
“first fruit” of this relationship. Without any knowledge of modern 
science, Paul’s central thought is far more permanent than that of a 
messianic judgment. In it he was pioneering in an interpretation of Jesus. 
The Johannine literature was to complete this interpretation and to 
transform the faith of the Jewish Christians that Jesus was the Jewish 
Christ into an exposition of a life hid with Christ in God. But without 
Paul’s experience of revolt from legalistic morality and religion, the 
Christian church movement might have taken very different form. To 
say that we go back from Paul to Jesus is misleading. We go forward 
with Paul to Jesus, for, after we have made necessary allowance for the 
emphasis and the figures of speech, which controversy and Jewish train- 
ing lead him to adopt, we find in the heart of his teaching that which must 
be always the heart of a developing Christianity. Whoever so yields to the 
pervasive influence of the divine spirit and Christian idealism, and in full 
loyalty accepts the historical Jesus as the exponent of what the ideals of 
humanity should be, will find himself revitalized, and possessed of new 
moral motives, by his relationship with One who is present as the God 
of Law in nature and society, and as the God of Love in human hearts. 
Questions for consideration.—(1) What of the social and religious attitudes of Paul 
before his conversion were the product of his Jewish birth and training? (2) To what extent 
did he abandon these attitudes after his conversion? Be specific? (3) From what sources do 
we gain the most reliable knowledge of him? (4) How was his experience enriched by his 
self-imposed missionary labors? (5) Name some of the problems which his contacts with 
the Gentiles forced him to solve, (6) What was his idea in abandoning a legalistic attitude 
toward life? (7) How would you define his expression “hid with Christ in God”? (8) How 
would you describe his idea of Christian freedom? (g) Why should we not say from ‘Paul 


“Dack to Christ’? (10) Is it safe to trust Christians with the freedom of the Spirit today? 
How can we check up on Christian liberty? 





Study VILII* 
John, The Preacher of Ephesus 


The Fourth Gospel was the work of a man who lived and labored 
many years in the city of Ephesus, a center of Greek culture. There is 
difference of opinion as to whether the author was the son of Zebedee 

or not; but that he was a resident of Ephesus is very generally accepted. 
We have, therefore, in the Gospel of John, the expression of the Gospel 
of Jesus in terms familiar to the Greeks at the close of the first Christian 
century. 

The last quarter-century of New Testament study has revealed to 
us more about the life and manners of the first century than had been 
discovered in all Bible study up to the beginning of our twentieth’ cen- 
tury. The Gospel of John has been found .to be full of larger and greater 
meanings than had ever been found there before. 

Our subject, “Finding God in Human Life,” is the key to unlocking 
many of the treasures in this most popular of our Gospels. Before study- 
ing particular passages of the Gospel, it is well to note certain general 
characteristics which should be held in mind in the reading of the par- 
ticular chapters. 


Characteristics of the Gospel of Fohn’ 


1. There was in Ephesus a church made up of disciples of John the 
Baptist. This is described in Acts 18:24 to 19:7. When Paul asked some 
members of this group, “Into what were you baptized,” they answered, 
“Into John’s baptism.” When he asked them, “Did you receive the Holy 
Spirit,” they replied, “We did not so much as hear that there is a Holy 
Spirit.” After Paul had talked with them and explained to them his 
gospel, some of them “were baptized into the Name of the Lord Jesus.” 

In the Gospel of John, in the first chapter and elsewhere, we find a 
reflection of this same church of John the Baptist. The author of the 
Gospel is very anxious to make plain the distinction between that faith 
and his own. He quotes the Gospel of Mark, which states in 1:8 that 


Study VIII is by Professor Benjamin W. Robinson. 


2 Those who wish to pursue further this study of the Gospel of John are referred to the 
book by Benjamin W. Robinson entitled The Gospel of fohn (Macmillan, 1925). 
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John baptized with water, whereas Jesus was to baptize with the Holy 
‘Spirit. 

: This controversy with the sect of Jchn the Baptist is closely related 
to our Gospel’s constant emphasis upon the Holy Spirit, which is one 
of the deepest and most precious elements of the Gospel. 

2. Probably on the same street in Ephesus was located also the 
synagogue of the Jews. Paul tried constantly to conciliate the Jews, and 
to preserve, as far as possible, the fellowship of Jew and Christian. 

At the time of the writing of the Gospel of John, the division between 
Jew and Christian had become very decisive. The Jews were hostile to 
the Christian religion, and the Christians found it necessary to point out 
the deficiency of the Jewish religion. Again and again the author speaks 
of the Jews as those who do not understand the Gospel of Jesus. 

In the presentation of his Gospel in the dramatic form of question 
and answer, John constantly uses the term “‘the Jews” as a designation 
for any literalist or opponent of the truth. This was simpler and easier 
than referring to “certain of the Jews” or “some hypocritical Pharisees.” 
We should beware of attributing to the author a too violent or un- 
Christian animosity toward the Jews as a nation. At the same time, it 
is important to understand the rivalry of the two religions in Ephesus. 

3. A third characteristic is the purpose of the Gospel as stated in 
20:31, “that you may have life in His Name.” The reader will notice 
repeatedly that the author’s purpose is not the same as that of Luke 
(see Luke 1:1~-4). John’s purpose is the presentation of Jesus in such a 
way that, through fellowship with him, his readers or listeners may enter 
into that higher communion that is life. The term “life” is explained 
in No. 11 below. 

4. Anyone who wishes to understand the Gospel of John should first 
study the letters of Paul. Paul spent a longer time preaching and working 
in Ephesus than anywhere else, so far as any record goes. He naturally 
gave direction to the Christian faith which grew to be such a power in 
Ephesus. John, in taking up the leadership of the Christian community 
there, would, of course, find Paul’s way of stating the Gospel well im- 
printed in the hearts of his hearers. John’s emphasis upon the power of 
the spirit as the agency of God, is fundamental both for Paul and for 
John. 

5. The chief difference between John’s Gospel and Paul’s letters con- 
sists in the fact that John is constantly taking illustrations and incidents 
from the ministry of Jesus as vehicles for his expressions of the glory of 
Christian fellowship and discipleship. Paul tells us that we who were 
dead have been raised with Jesus, “Reckon yourself to be dead unto 
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sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus” (Romans 6:11). John gives us 
the same teaching, but gives as a vehicle and illustration, the story of 
the raising of Lazarus. 

6. In following out this method of teaching the Christian Gospel by 
means of narratives from the ministry of Jesus, the author is led into a 
very wide use of symbolism. He finds in each incident which he narrates, 
a symbol of the teaching which he wishes to give to his people in Ephesus. 
The giving of light to darkened and blinded souls, which was a part of 
the Christian work in Ephesus, John finds in the ministry of Jesus in the 
account of the opening of the eyes of the man born blind. The feeding 
of hungry souls in Ephesus is but a continuation of that great work which 
Jesus did in feeding the hungry multitude in Palestine. In Mark 6 the 
feeding is only a simple incident without any symbolism. In John 6 the 
story is given as a symbol of the daily miracle in Ephesus, namely the 
satisfying of a multitude of hungry souls through the power of Jesus. 
The Gospel of John might be regarded as made up largely of a succession 
of such symbols: marriage (chap. 2), birth (chap. 3), water (chap. 4), 
illness (chap. 5), bread (chap. 6), blindness (chap. 9), death (chap. 11), 
and many others. 

7. The seventh characteristic is usually described as a hostility 
toward gnosticism. The study of the development of Christianity, after 
the time of Paul, reveals the fact that many Greek Christians who knew 
little about the earthly life of Jesus, carried Paul’s emphasis upon the 
heavenly Jesus to such a point as to lose the sense of earthly and personal 
discipleship to a historical leader. Gnostic Christians went so far as to 
hold that the Son of God, born in Nazareth, was not a baby born, but 
a full-grown man descended from heaven. They claimed that Jesus could 
have felt no real pain upon the cross, because his humanity, from the day 
of his birth, was only an appearance. 

Here again is a point where the author of the Fourth Gospel made a 
great contribution. He succeeded in bringing a speculative and theo- 
retical Christianity into actual personal discipleship to a historic Jesus./ 
He speaks of the Jesus of Nazareth of the family of Joseph (1:45); he 
pictures him as one who could weep (11:35) and whose soul was often 
troubled (12:27, 13:21). 

8. Early Jewish Christians expected the return of Jesus within the 
lifetime of some of their number. The Gospel of John was written and 
preached late in the first century, when this hope had been long deferred. 
Moreover, this Gospel took shape among the Greeks of Ephesus, to 
whom the Jewish apocalyptic prophecies were decidedly strange. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of the Gospel of John is its spiritual 
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interpretation of the apocalyptic prophecies which were current among 
early Christians, as well as among the Jews. John looked about him and 
saw the hell which was to be found among a certain class in Ephesus. He 
saw also the resurrection of dead souls, under the power of the word of 
Jesus. He does not insist that his Greek listeners shall believe in any 
particular prophecy of a literal second-coming, but interprets all these 
things in such a way that we may think of the prophecies as already ful- 
filled in their spiritual significance. ““The Hour is Coming,” he says in 
5:25, ‘‘and is now here present, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear, shall live.” “He who listens tome.... 
has eternal life, and .... has already passed out of death into life” 
(5:24). (See further comments on this passage on a later page.) . 

g. John had a very clear idea of the Christian church as a group with 
a definite membership list. In Jesus’ day, there was no need for such a 
sharp distinction between the disciple of Jesus and the outsider; but in 
John’s day, the Christian fellowship had become a distinct unit—it was 
on the road to becoming the later organized Christian church. 

We should note, however, that the basis of membership in this church 
of John’s Gospel is not belief in any creed, but consists rather in loyalty 
to Jesus in the keeping of his commandment of love (15:10). These dis- 
ciples are related to Jesus in Christian communion, as the branches to 
the vine. 

10. The use of the word “light” is an outstanding characteristic of 
the Gospel. Jesus used the word “light” on more than one occasion, but 
its great prominence in the Gospel of John is due to the common use of 
the word in Greek and Hellenistic philosophies of the time. “Light” for 
them was a symbol of knowledge or wisdom. Greek philosophers for cen- 
turies had been striving to attain that knowledge which would raise its 
possessor above earthly circumstances and make him in a measure like 
God. It is with this significance of the word “light” that John proclaims 
Jesus as the “Light of the World.” 

John finds in the human life of his Greek contemporaries a still deeper 
use of the term “light.” The popular philosophic idea might be para- 
phrased thus: The light of knowledge is diffused through humanity and 
works on human nature in as direct and definite a way as the rays of the 
sun work upon plant life. The human spirit does not grow until it comes 
under the influence of the life-giving rays of the light of true knowledge. 

John uses this language to express his conviction about Jesus (1:9 
and often). Anyone who comes under the influence of Jesus, and exposes 
himself to the radiance of that personality, grows as inevitably and as 
naturally as does the plant in the sunlight. 
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11. This leads to an understanding of the word “‘life”’ as John uses it. 
“Life” in this Gospel never means mere physical life, but always refers 
to that larger and nobler experience which we attain in Jesus. For the 
Jew, it corresponds to the “life’”’ of the Messianic Age. For the Greek or 
Roman, it pointed to the “life” of the Golden Age. John believed that 
this “‘life” is to be attained in the present, through fellowship with Jesus. 

12. A third word in the great trio of John’s Gospel is “believe.” “To 
believe in” Jesus is throughout the Gospel the new way of life. To one 
who studies Paul and reads this Gospel carefully, it is plain that this 
expression “‘belief” is equivalent to loyalty. To believe in Jesus is to be 
his disciple in a close bond of fellowship, which amounts to actual 
spiritual contact. As the plant cannot grow without the sunlight, so man 
cannot grow except as he comes into the radiance of Jesus’ spirit. It is 
this coming, this exposure of ourselves to his influence, which is the real 
significance of the expression “Believe in him.” 


The Early Chapters of the Gospel of Fohn 


Turning from this review of the characteristics of the Gospel to the 
text itself, the reader can easily see how the problems of Ephesian life 
enlarged and enriched the author’s statement of the Christian Gospel. 


Fohn r:1-18; The Divine Word 


In Ephesus, the noble philosophy of Stoicism was gaining in popu- 
larity and influence. The Stoic teaching was that each and every man 
has within him a spark of idealism which may be fanned into a flame of 
noble living. They taught that this spiritual element comes from God. 
It has helped men in all ages and in all nations, in the upward struggle 
toward finer living. The Stoics did not use the same term “spirit”? which 
the Christians used. They used the term “Logos.” The translators of our 
King James Version of the Bible did not know much about the relation- 
ships of early Christianity and Stoic ideas. These translators, between 
three hundred and four hundred years ago, translated this term “logos” 
in the first verse of John’s Gospel, by the English expression “word.” So 
we still have in our Bibles, “In the beginning was the Word.” 

In all probability, John is here making a statement intended to con- 
ciliate and win those men of Ephesus who followed the Stoic philosophy. 

“From the beginning, there has been a divine spark or influence 
which was God’s gift to men and which was itself divine.”’ Such is the 
general thought of verse 1. Verse 3 continues, “This divine spark of 
reason or intelligence, this spirit of God has, as you Stoics yourselves 
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say, guided all things and brought them to their present state.” Verse 4 
continues, “The life which has proceeded from this immanent guiding 
hand of God has been the light and brightness of humanity.” 

Read the first eighteen verses in the light of this situation, which the 
author faced in Ephesus. See how John’s statement of the world-wide 
and eternal significance of Jesus is brought out by his sympathetic study 
of the human life about him. Their ideals and idealism are taken over. 
John delcares that the spirit of God which had been lighting the souls of 
men became itself incarnate (vs. 14) in a human life, and lived for a while 
among us, abounding in blessing and truth, and we saw the beauty of 
his life. 

Thus John came, through his contact with Stoic ideas, to the greatest 
expression which any Christian has ever given to the eternal significance 
of Jesus, who came from God with whom he had dwelt eternally and who 
has become for us the revelation of God. No one has ever seen God, but 
Jesus, his son, who came from the Father’s heart, has revealed him 
to us. 


Fohn 1:19-51; Fohn the Baptist 


As stated above, the church of John the Baptist was a definite factor 
in the religious life of Ephesus. The very noticeable thing about this first 
chapter is that nothing good is said concerning the Baptist. The Gospel 
of Matthew depicts him as a vigorous and influential leader. In John’s 
Gospel, the statements about him are largely negative. His first “con- 
fession” is that he is not the Christ. Evidently there were those in 
Ephesus who claimed that John was the Christ. Or, if not the Christ, 
then Elijah or the expected prophet. But to all he answers, “No.” He 
is only a sound of someone calling in a country place. 

Evidently in Ephesus an argument between a disciple of Jesus and a 
disciple of John would immediately come to the question of baptism. 
This was the rite by which a man joined the Christian church. But who 
first instituted baptism? Plainly it was John the Baptist. Hence his fol- 
lowers could argue with great effect that the new religion was founded by 
the Baptist, and that Jesus was only a great disciple of John. It is this 
very human situation in Ephesus which induced the author, John, to 
bring out with great emphasis the difference between the baptism of 
John and the baptism of Jesus. He admits that the Baptist inaugurated 
the ceremony of baptism, but brings out the distinction between water 
baptism and what he calls spirit baptism (vs. 33). This emphasis upon 
the Holy Spirit as the sanctifying power of God, has become one of the 
cornerstones of the Christian religion. 
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There is very little teaching concerning the Holy Spirit in the actual 
words of Jesus in the first three Gospels. It remained for Paul, in his 
Greek and Stoic environment, and for John, in his conflict with the 
church of the Baptist, to give to Christianity its finest expression of the 
importance of the spirit in our Christian living. 


Fohn 2; The Wedding at Cana 


The story of the turning of the water into wine receives new sig- 
nificance in the light of this emphasis upon the power of the Spirit. John 
has been drawing a sharp contrast between water as a means of purifica- 
tion, and the spirit as a power of life. The reader or listener immediately 
begins to wonder if the word “‘water’’ is always used with such a meaning 
in this Gospel. As soon as the question arises, it becomes clear that in 
every occurrence in this Gospel, the term “‘water”’ stands as a symbol of 
the pre-Christian or Jewish method of purification. The author seems to 
tell us rather plainly in verse 6 that the six stone water jars represented 
“The Jews’ manner of purifying.” At once we ask whether the word 
“wine” has similar religious symbolism. We remember that Paul writes 
“Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the spirit.” Jesus referred to 
his gospel as new wine which cannot be put into old wine skins. Many 
another passage shows that John is using this story of the miracle at 
Cana as a symbol of the spiritual miracle which the power of Jesus per- 
forms in the soul of every man in whom the old life gives way to the 
spirit of service and the fire of devotion. 

These things have enriched the Christian expression of God’s good- 
ness and power. Not only do Christians find in the miracle stories of 
John these symbolic teachings, but it is also largely to John that Chris- 
tians owe the general habit of regarding Jesus’ deeds as examples of Chris- 
tian living. Here is the great distinction between Paul and John. Paul 
scarcely refers to any act of Jesus in his ministry as an example of how 
Christians should live. Paul never mentions anything that Jesus did up 
to the night of the Last Supper. John is constantly telling about incidents 
in Jesus’ life which have their message and meaning. As Jesus washed the 
disciples’ feet, so ought we also to serve one another. As he, in the old 
story, turned the water into wine, so should we, wherever we go, turn 
the dullness of human life into a wedding festivity, in which the human 
soul is wedded to God, and where the wine of the spirit is given without 
measure. 
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Fohn 3; Born Again 

The idea of a new birth was very familiar to the people of Ephesus. 
Many of the religions of that day used the vocabulary of regeneration 
to express the transition from a worldly to a religious attitude. According 
to the first three gospels, Jesus speaks of the natural man as a child of 
God. A man may have wandered away into a far country, but he needs 
only to come home. The Greek world, under the influence of Plato and 
the Stoics, was making a sharp distinction between the natural man and 
the spiritual God. Men in Ephesus were dividing somewhat as modern 
Americans do, into two great elements: the flesh and the spirit. God, 
they said, was spirit. Man is material and flesh except as God’s spirit 
enters into him. This dualism furnishes the background of the present 
chapter, in which John translates Jesus’ words into terms of this Ephesian 
thought. 

Man is born once in the material and fleshly way, but there comes a 
time in his life when the spirit of God may enter into him in such way 
that he no longer lives as the animals do, according to his bodily appe- 
tites, but is guided by spiritual ideas and ideals. This is the second 
birth. 

In modern times there are both ways of thinking of the Christian life. 
It is important to understand that both are represented in the New 
Testament. There is, in the first three gospels, the simple and natural 
attitude that every man or woman, good or bad, is a child of God, a 
member of God’s family, the object of his Fatherly affection. There is 
also the other expression, as found in John and to some extent also in 
Paul, that men are born with fleshly appetites and passions and that 
these should be regarded as contrary to the spiritual. A man or woman 
must, at a particular time, renounce the things of the world and of the 
flesh, and live thereafter completely in the realm of the spirit. Ye must be 
born again. 

We cannot leave this third chapter of John without noticing in verses 
16-21 the highly spiritualized idea of the coming day of judgment, as 
stated above under number 8 of the “Characteristics of the Gospel.” 
John felt that heaven and hell are to be found in this life, without waiting 
for a hereafter. It is in this connection that the greatest verse of the 
Bible, John 3:16, states that God so loves the world that he is, through 
Jesus, giving to believers that higher and nobler kind of life which is 
described as “eternal life.” It was probably in direct opposition to the 
preaching of the church of John the Baptist that our author made this 
statement. John the Baptist, as plainly pictured in Matthew, proclaimed 
the coming of a terrible day of judgment. Our Christian preacher of 
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Ephesus declares the opposite. He says that God has not sent Jesus in 
order to judge the world. The one who is loyal to Jesus (vs. 18) will 
never have to face a judgment, and, as for the others, they have “al- 
ready been judged.” Their judgment consists (vs. 19) in the fact that 
their souls have become so perverted that they prefer darkness to light. 
What judgment could be more terrible than this? 


Fohn 4; The Water of Life 


Again we have a story regarding water. Everyone is familiar with 
the fact that water is the greatest necessity of life in Bible lands. Rain 
is the greatest evidence of God’s kindness. The most intense suffering 
is not hunger, or cold, but thirst. Our American poetry is full of expres- 
sions which regard sunlight and sunshine as descriptive of happiness, 
and clouds for us symbolize trouble. The emigrant from Asia Minor or 
Palestine is careful to find out how much water costs in America before 
he makes the trip. If he is told that water can be had “‘without money 
and without price,” he feels that no handicap could possibly offset this 
fundamental blessing. 

In the thought of the people of Ephesus the symbol of this fourth 
chapter of John expresses very forcefully the idea that the human soul 
cannot survive without having some spiritual refreshment. 

The distinction between ordinary water and spring water is plain 
to any traveler in those countries. The common water is often contami- 
nated. Spring water is usually pure and safe. It is cooling and refreshing. 
There is, in the old way of life of the inferior religions, some refreshment 
to be sure, but there is also the chance of disease and death. The Chris- 
tian Gospel, on the other hand, assures to its followers that union with 
the true God which is the necessary and only safe way to sustain the 
larger and finer life. 

The author was finding God in human life in Ephesus. In the first 
place, he was using this thought of the preciousness of water; anyone 
who has read Greek mythology knows of the quest for the water of life, 
of which a man may drink and live forever (vs. 14). 

In the second place, the author was observing in the life of Ephesus, 
the remarkable effect of the Gospel of Jesus in giving to men and women 
that same refreshment of spirit which the thirsty man finds when he 
comes upon a spring of flowing water. The illustration of the health- 
giving spring water in contrast to ordinary water just parallels the illus- 
tration in chapter 2 of the pure wine of the spirit in contrast to the ordi- 
nary water of Jewish purification. 
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Fohn 4:46-54; The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son 


The preacher of Ephesus was often confronted with the difficulty of 
many people who found it hard to believe that Jesus of Galilee could help 
them in their Ephesian problems of living. Jesus had lived at such a 
distance, how could he save men in Ephesus? It was the exigency of the 
situation which caused our author to find a use for this story of the heal- 
ing of the nobleman’s son. There is a story in the eighth chapter of 
Matthew, concerning a centurian’s servant who was healed without the 
actual contact of Jesus. But the distance was small. 

John has given us an eternal picture of the power of Jesus to save and 
to give help at any distance. The nobleman was not able to reach home 
on the same day on which Jesus had assured him that his boy would live. 
This story is described in verse §4 as a “sign.” Its “‘significance” has been 
apparent to seekers after life in many centuries and many lands. 

The early Jewish idea of God’s power had its very definite geo- 
graphical limitations. Only gradually did the Hebrews enlarge their ideas 
in this regard. The story of Jonah, who went to sea to escape from 
Jehovah, pictures the early idea that Jehovah’s power was limited to 
Palestine, and shows the breaking down of this limitation and the 
triumph of the larger idea of God’s sovereignty. In a similar way the 
Ephesian Gospel finds God in human life in Ephesus and gives expression 
to God’s ever-present life-giving care of anyone and everyone, at what- 
ever distance. It is in this Gospel and in this chapter that we have the 
title applied to Jesus, “Saviour of the world” (John 4:42, see also I 
John 4:14). 


Fohn 5; The Healing of the Man at the Pool 


Again in chapter 5, we find the expression of the growing conviction 
among early Christians that no man or woman is beyond hope, no matter 
how long the infirmity of body or soul has continued. Harold Begbie’s 
Twice-born Men and his More Twice-born Men have given us many 
examples of the regeneration of men for whom there would seem to be 
little hope, apart from the power of Jesus. It is in all probability directly 
due to John’s experience with such cases in Ephesus that we owe the 
record of this remarkable cure of the man at the pool. He had been 
thirty-eight years in his helpless and hopeless condition. Even when 
Jesus offers him restoration of health, he whines that he does not have 
a fair chance: “While I am coming, another steps down before me.” 
But the word of Jesus makes him a new man. 

There is no story in the other Gospels of the healing of anyone who 
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had been so long affiicted. Wherever John found the story, it was his 
experience as a minister and healer in Ephesus that induced him to 
preserve for us this remarkable symbol of the potency of the words of 
Jesus. 

To one who studies the fifth chapter of John carefully, there is 
another striking illustration of the way in which the author finds God in 
human life. Verses 21 to 29 contain a most remarkable spiritualization 
of Jewish apocalyptic ideas. There were many in Ephesus who could not 
believe that a day would come when the graves in their cemetaries would 
open and those who had been long dead would come forth. John, in these 
verses, expresses the idea that these prophecies may be interpreted 
spiritually. As in 3:16 ff. he says that Jesus gives life to men, so here 
he explains this idea. 

Both Paul and John speak of men as dead in sin and darkness until 
the spirit of Jesus causes them to be born again into newness of life. 
This, says John, is the meaning of the prophecies concerning the resur- 
rection of the dead. We are already living in the new dispensation. He 
who hears the word of Jesus and believes on -him has eternal life and 
“thas passed out of death into life.”’ (Notice the perfect tense of the verb 
[verse 24].) He goes on to explain in verse 25 that the time when the 
dead hear the words of Jesus “is now” and that those who hear “live.” 
In verse 28, the author tells us not to “marvel” or to be surprised at the 
old prophecy that those who are in the tombs shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth. For as Paul tells us in Romans 6:4, “we were buried 
with him in death: that as Christ was raised from the dead, we also 
might walk in newness of life.” 

Truly this is finding God in human life! Not only does John arrive 
at his idea and expression through his experience, but in a deeper sense 
he learns to regard this human life as the expression of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and of the presence of God. 


Fohn 6; The Bread of Life 


The story of the feeding of the multitude, as given in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, has always occasioned some difficulty for scientifically- 
minded Christians. But John’s chapter leads us above all petty ques- 
tions into the realm of the spiritual world, in which we see hungering 
souls in great numbers receiving sustenance through the power of Jesus. 
“Work not for the food which perishes, but for the food which abides for 
eternal life” (vs. 27). “The words which I have spoken unto you are 
spirit” (vs. 63). “It is the spirit which gives life” (vs. 63). The author 
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is giving us the significance of the communion table at the Lord’s Supper. 
“T am the Bread” (vs. 48). “If any man eats of this bread, he shall live 
eternally” (vs. 51). John tells us nothing about the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper on the last night. It is clear that he wished us to under- 
stand that the Supper is not merely a celebration of the death of Jesus, 
but is a symbolic act by which we sit in the company of Jesus and receive 
his spirit which gives life to our souls. 

To make his meaning still more clear, John refers to the story of the 
manna in the Old Testament. This Old Testament parallel had long 
been interpreted in a similar spiritual vein. Philo, the great Jewish com- 
mentator of Alexandria, had written, “It is the utterance of God and the 
divine word .... this is the heavenly food which is indicated in the 
sacred records .... “Behold I rain on you bread out of heaven’ [Exod. 
16:4]. For in very truth God distills from above the supernal wisdom 
on noble and contemplative minds; and they, when they see and taste, 
in great joy know what they experience—this is the bread which the 
Lord gave them to eat.” By this reference to the story of the manna, 
both in John §:31 and. again in §:49, the author suggests a similar 
spiritual use of the incident of the feeding of the five thousand. The great 
difference between the two is that the revelation of the Old Testament 
day cannot give the life which is the Christian heritage from Jesus (vs. 
49, 50). 

The way in which our author finds God in human life consists then 
in this application of the story of the feeding of the multitude to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The truth which he has given to the 
world is that in this sacrament we are not merely celebrating Jesus’ 
death, but are symbolically feeding our souls. Many men will give their 
physical bodies three meals a day and allow their souls to starve on one 
spiritual morsel in a day, or perhaps in a week. Jesus stands ready, 
through his marvelous power, to dispense to us the sustaining spirit of 
God, which he can give without measure. 


Fohn 9; The Man Born Blind 


Space does not permit us here to cover the entire Gospel of John. 
A few further examples will point the way for the reader to study the 
Gospel for himself. In chapter 9, the story of the healing of the blind 
man is another vehicle of the author’s discovery of God in human life. 
The people of Ephesus were very familiar with the figurative use of the 
word “light.” When John speaks of Jesus as the “‘light” of the world 
(9:5), his people understood that it signified wisdom, knowledge, and 
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education. It was a familiar Greek idea that knowledge is power and 
can give any man all that he needs for perfect life and happiness. The 
further significance of this term has been explained above (see number to 
of the “Characteristics of the Gospel”). Light is to the human soul what 
sunshine is to the plant. It is the condition and cause of all life and 
growth. 

This idea that Jesus is the sunshine of the soul, John incorporates in 
the story of the blind man who received his sight. This particular man 
had been blind from his birth, and so is a representation of the human 
soul which is undeveloped and blind until it comes under the influence 
of the spirit of God. In verse 7, the author undoubtedly has reference 
to Christian baptism in Jesus’ command to the man to go and wash. 

The author finds God in human life by studying this idea of his people 
concerning the power of light and by applying this idea to his expression 
of the significance of Jesus. Jesus opens our eyes so that the light of God 
may stream into our souls, giving life and health and growth. 


Fohn 11; Death and Life 


In the story of Lazarus, John has given remarkable expression to 
the highest religious ideas of his time regarding death and life. The 
worldly and physical idea of death and life is in sharp contrast to the 
religious idea. The worst death is the death of the soul, in which a man 

’ ceases to grow in ideals and in character. The true life is the life of happy 
service, which is superior to death. In John’s day there were two differ- 
ent expressions of the religious idea, one more Jewish and one more 
Greek. The Jewish idea was that a righteous man does not reap any 
reward in this life, that the higher life is not in itself a reward, and that 
at some future time the righteous will all be raised, in the resurrection at 
the last day (11:24), and receive their full reward. A more Hellenistic 
or Greek idea of the Christian message was that through the power of 
Jesus, men may enter here and now upon the resurrection life (11:25). 
Why wait? If the future heavenly life is not continued in a physical 
world such as the Jews pictured, but is a life of spiritual ideals, why 
can we not begin this higher life now, without waiting for the future 
dispensation? 

This is the message and meaning of the story of Lazarus. Jesus tells 
Martha that Lazarus, though dead, shall live. Martha, as a good repre- 
sentative of Judaism, understands him to refer to the old belief in a 
general resurrection at the last day. But Jesus declares, “I am the resur- 
rection.” Those who believe on Jesus have passed out of death into life 
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(5:24) and shall never die (11:25). Lazarus actually does, in the story, 
pass immediately out of death into life, through the power of Jesus’ 
words. 

This way of speaking was very faruailiar to the people of Ephesus. 
Many religions of the day were using parallel language. To us the chap- 
ter is not so natural. But we can place ourselves in the position of the 
ancient reader or listener, and can, with him, understand the exalted 
message of John. He truly finds God in human life, for he breaks down 
the veil between heaven and earth. As we study this Gospel, we find 
ourselves living in constant communion with God, through Jesus. - 

We find almost unawares that we have entered upon the life of the 
Messianic Dispensation, that we are enjoying the spiritual blessings of 
the Golden Age, we are living with God in his eternal presence and 
under his everlasting care. 


Questions for review.—(1) What were the principle ideas of the church of John the 
Baptist? How does the Fourth Gospel handle these ideas in the first chapter? (2) Find 
several passages in the Gospel which indicate hostility to the Jews. Does the author mean 
all Jews? Why does he express such hostility? (3) What is the difference in purpose be- 
tween the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Luke? (4) State some points of likeness be- 
tween John’s Gospel and the preaching of Paul in his letters. (5) What difference between 
John and Paul induced John to write the Gospel? (6) What use does John make of symbol- 
ism? (7) Does John emphasize the divinity or the humanity of Jesus? (8) Give a number 
of passages in the Gospel illustrating John’s attitude toward Jewish apocalyptic prophecies 
of the second coming. (9) How does John’s idea of the church differ from that of Mark and 
Luke? (10) What did the word “light” mean in Greek popular philosophy in Ephesus? 
(11) What does the word “‘life’’ mean in this Gospel? (12) What is the meaning of the 
word “believe” in this Gospel? (13) What intellectual and religious background led John 
to the writing of the first verses of his Gospel? (14) What is the difference between the 
picture of the Baptist in this Gospel, and that in Matthew’s Gospel? (15) What new 
Christian teaching comes out of the conflict between the Christians of Ephesus and the 
church of the Baptist? (16) Give as many passages as you can find in the New Testament 
which use the word “‘wine’”’ in the figurative sense. (17) What is the meaning of the story 
of the wedding? (18) What was the meaning in Ephesus of the expression to be “‘born 
anew’? (19) What attitude did the author take toward the preaching of the Baptist, 
that a terrible judgment day is imminent? (20) What is the message of the story of the 
woman at the well? (21) What idea of God’s power through Jesus is contained in the story 
of the nobleman’s son. (22) Why did the author select for his Gospel the story of the man 
at the pool? (23) What does John say in chapter 5 regarding the resurrection of the dead? 
(24) What was the interpretation which Philo gave of the story of the manna in the wilder- 
ness? (25) What use does John make of the narrative of the feeding of the multitude? 
What idea of God does he include in the story? (26) How did the author relate the current 
idea of “light” to the story of the man born blind? (27) What is the Christian teaching 
contained in the story of Lazarus? 


Study LX" 


Finding God in Modern Life 
1. The Never-ceasing Quest for God 


The great religious souls whose utterances have been considered in 
the previous studies of this course represent the discovery of God in 
varied circumstances. But underneath all the differences in problems 
which they faced and in convictions which they reached there is one com- 
mon factor. They were all unwilling to remain content with a merely 
conventional theology. They were concerned to discover how God might 
be not simply a plausible theological explanation but also an experienced 
power in personal life. Their contribution to modern religious thinking 
is not entirely in the doctrines which they uttered, valuable as these are, 
but quite as much in the sense of vitality and reality which they give to 
all that they say concerning God. 

Religion easily becomes conventionalized. The constant repetition 
of doctrines eventually makes them so familiar that they cease to seem 
wonderful. When this state of affairs has been reached, God inevitably 
retires from the place of vivid realization in personal experience and 
comes to seem far away and vague. Theological discussion, which exists 
for the laudable purpose of making doctrines clear and reasonable, may 
easily lead in the direction of what is popularly called “rationalism,” 
in which the mystical sense of awe and wonder has vanished, leaving God 
merely a being whose nature we may analyze and whose activity we may 
systematize. From the conventionalizing and the rationalizing of religion 
the great prophetic souls save us by revealing to us the power of God 
in human experience. 

The quest for God, then, is never finished. God is too great to be 
comprehended within the categories of theology. When human reason 
tries to give expression to this infinite character of God it runs into ab- 
stractions. The power of God must be constantly rediscovered by men. 


2. Finding God in the Gentile World 


It is only within the past generation that we have begun to appreci- 
ate the extraordinary development which took place in the first three or 
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four centuries of the Christian Era. The religion which finds expression 
in the books of the New Testament was organized around a conception 
of God derived from Hebrew religious history. God was pictured pri- 
marily in terms of a political relationship to men. The triumph of God’s 
cause was expected in the establishment of the “Kingdom of God.” It 
is true that the great prophets of Israel had opened the way to a realiza- 
tion of the presence of God within the life of the individual; but even 
this realization was thought to have its full fruition when the individual 
should find himself in the new social order introduced by the coming of 
the Kingdom. God was conceived largely as one whose primary purpose 
was to preside over the history of Israel. Christianity was at first felt 
to be simply the fulfilment of the purpose expressed in Jewish 
theology. ; 

When Christianity spread to the gentile world, it came to people 
whose ways of thinking and whose loyalties were not Jewish. There was a 
wide-spread religious quest going on all over the Graeco-Roman world 
at the time when Christianity came into existence. Under the sway of 
cosmopolitan culture, local cults everywhere were being forced to take 
cognizance of a bigger and more complex world than had been con- 
templated in these cults. Religious ideals were thus challenged. Many 
people were in perplexity. In response to the challenge growing out of the 
universalism of the Roman Empire, there was a great output of creative 
religious thinking. Christianity was one of several cults, all of which 
were striving to help people to experience a direct and vital relationship 
with God. 

In this new environment, the conception of God derived from Jewish 
tradition was not satisfactory. We have an interesting glimpse of this 
attitude in the utterances of a vigorous religious leader named Marcion, 
whose influence in the second and third centuries was very great. 
To Marcion, the God of the Old Testament seemed to be quite unworthy 
of worship. He seemed to be given to jealousy, and to authorize cruel 
wars. He was admittedly the creator of this world; but that creation 
was of such a kind that evil abounds. Marcion believed that in Christ 
we have the revelation of the supreme God, whose character is superior 
to that of the creator of this world. He rescues men from the evils of 
this world. Marcion was one of the most persuasive exponents of the kind 
of religious experience that is known as “asceticism.” In this experience 
God is to be sought by deliberately repressing our relations to the physical 
world. Through devotion to God we may live completely “in the spirit.”’ 

Marcion’s gospel addressed itself to a widely felt religious need of his 
time. Men were acutely conscious that they could not realize their best 
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hopes in this world. They ardently longed for an experience of spiritual 
identification with a purer and higher realm than that of the present 
world. The so-called “mystery cults” in the Mediterranean world were 
initiating their devotees into some such experience. Christian missiona- 
ries elaborated the message of the apostle Paul, inviting those who were 
overborne by the sense of sin and frustration to find redemption by enter- 
ing into spiritual union with Christ. To these Christians Christ was more 
vividly real than the somewhat conventionalized God of the Jewish law 
or the somewhat abstract God of hellenistic philosophy. 

Doubtless this inspiring sense of personal relationship to the re- 
deeming Christ accounts in large measure for the steadily increasing 
power of Christianity. Men felt that they could trust themselves utterly 
to a heavenly being who was ready to forgive their sins and to release 
them from the evil forces of the world. 

But Marcion’s interpretation left thoughtful men with a serious prob- 
lem on their hands. If the God who redeems us is not identical with the 
creator of the world; if, therefore, religion means defying the world, the 
experience of man will always be divided. A part of his energies are in- 
evitably spent in relationship to this evil world, leaving only part of his 
devotion for religion. It was against this disintegration that those who 
came to be recognized as the leaders of Christian thought set their faces. 
They sought to make it possible for the man who is conscious of having 
been redeemed through Christ to worship with love and confidence the 
creator of the world. The so-called “Apostles’ Creed” expresses this 
larger religious assurance in the opening words, “T believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his 
only Son, our Lord.” 

The theological controversies leading up to the formulation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity are to be undeystood as the attempts of pro- 
foundly religious men to make sure that the precious experience of re- 
demption through Christ should be unified with trust in the supreme 
God and Creator. We who live so far away from the Nicene council find 
it difficult to appreciate the intensity of the feelings of those who were 
contending over what seem to us to be technical minutiae. But in the 
formula which declared that Christ and God were identical in substance 
was expressed the faith that the same God whose love is known to us in 
Jesus Christ is also the creator of the world in which we live. Moreover, 
the language of the Nicene formula, abstruse as it seems to us, was of pro- 
found religious significance at a time when it might well be questioned 
whether the deity of the despised and persecuted Christian sect was really 
Creator and Lord of the entire world. To state that Christ is “very God 
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of very God,” and further to declare that through Christ “all things were 
made,” meant that Christians had found in Christ contact with the su- 
preme God. Precisely as the great prophets of Israel found God to be 
sovereign over all peoples and over all the forces of nature, instead of re- 
maining the provincial deity of a single tribe, so the Christians of the 
third and fourth centuries emancipated religious faith from the limita- 
tions of Jewish tradition, and made it possible for those who discovered 
the limitless love of Christ to feel sure that in that love they were re- 
ceiving the blessing of the Lord and Creator of all. 

The following expression of adoration by Augustine indicates the 
exuberant joy which comes from thus being certain that the object of 
worship is the all-comprehending God: 


Thou the only God, do Thou come to my help, the one true and eternal sub- 
stance, where is no discord, no confusion, no shifting, no indigence, no death. 
Where is supreme concord, supreme evidence, supreme steadfastness, supreme 
fullness, and life supreme. Where nothing is lacking, nothing redundant. Where 
Begetter and Begotten are one. God, whom all things serve, that serve, to whom 
is compliant every virtuous soul. By whose laws the poles revolve, the stars 
fulfill their courses, the sun vivifies the day, the moon tempers the night: and 
all the framework of things, day after day by vicissitude of light and gloom, 
month after month by waxings and wanings of the moon, year after year by 
orderly successions of spring and summer and fall and winter, cycle after cycle 
by accomplished concurrences of the solar course, and through the mighty orbs 
of time, folding and refolding upon themselves, as the stars still recur to their 
first conjunctions, maintains, so far as this merely visible matter allows, the 
mighty constancy of things. God, by whose ever-during laws the stable motion 
of shifting things is suffered to feel no perturbation, the thronging course of 
circling ages is ever recalled anew to the image of immovable quiet: by whose 
laws the choice of the soul is free, and to the good, rewards, and to the evil, pains 
are distributed by necessities settled throughout the nature of everything. God,’ 
from whom distil even to us all benefits, by whom all evils are withheld from us. 
God, under whom is the whole, in whom is the whole, with whom is the whole. 
Who hast made man after Thine image and likeness, which he discovers, who has 
come to know himself. Hear me, hear me, graciously hear me, my God, my Lord, 
my King, my Father, my Cause, my Hope, my Wealth, my Honor, my House, 
my Country, my Health, my Light, my Life. Hear, hear, hear me graciously, 
in that way, all Thine own, which though known to few is to those few known so 
well. (Soliloquies, i, 4.) 


Questions for discussion.—(1) A distinction has sometimes been made between first- 
hand religious experience and experience at second hand. Most of us depend on others for 
our religious convictions. What advantage is there in studying exceptional religious per- 
sonalities? (2) Religious convictions almost inevitably become conventionalized as they 
are administered by the church. Why do we need something more than this conventional 
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guidance? (3) Did the quest for God cease ‘with biblical history? As you think of the 
questions concerning God which are being asked today, do you think that they are all 
questions which could be answered exclusively by a study of the Bible? (4) Why were the 
Gentiles in the Graeco-Roman world not satisfied with the conception of God derived from 
Jewish tradition? (5) What difficulties with the Old Testament conception of God did 
Marcion find? How did he propose to meet these difficulties? How did Marcion think of 
God? (6) What is asceticism? How does the ascetic attempt to find God? What religious 
valuation of the physical world does the ascetic make? (7) What fundamental religious 
interest lay back of the discussions concerning the doctrine of the Trinity? Why was this 
particular interest in the trinitarian interpretation of the nature of God so prominent in 
the gentile world. Why was it so nearly absent from the New Testament writings? (8) 
Read carefully the citation from Augustine. This is taken from something which he wrote 
very soon after he had been converted to Christianity. It thus preserves the flavor of his 
Hellenistic training, What aspects of God’s character and activity are prominent in this 
citation? Compare them with the things most emphasized by the Hebrew prophets. Do 
you discover in this statement a quest for God which is just as original as the quest of the 
prophets? 


3. Personal Religion and Ecclestasticism 


Institutions are both an asset and a liability. They are indispensable 
means of organizing people into a co-operative appreciation of ideals. 
They are the conservers of the achievements of men so that it is not neces- 
sary to be forever starting over again. The church, as the institution 
through which Christianity is organized, is fundamentally necessary. 
But on the other hand, the institution almost inevitably tends to stereo- 
type what it administers. It is exceedingly difficult for an institution to 
make a place for the genius with a new vision. The Christian church has 
regularly been a conservative factor in the development of religion. 
Moreover, it is very easy for individuals to form the habit of passively 
accepting whatever the church provides, assuming that this is all that is 
necessary for salvation. 

During the Middle Ages the Catholic church came to be highly organ- 
ized. During the centuries known as the ““Dark Ages,” it was practically 
necessary that the enterprises of religion should be planned and carried 
out by the expert skill of trained church officials and missionaries. 
Christianity came to be thought of by thousands of people as an official 
system administered by the church. Under this administration the vast 
majority of people acquiesced in the “faith” which was taught to them. 
But there were always outstanding souls who craved a more vivid and 
direct relationship with God than that provided by the routine of the 
church. These more mystical natures uttered themselves in religious 
confessions, prayers, and exhortations, many of which have greatly en- 
riched Christianity. 

The quest for God which grows out of a dissatisfaction with the con- 
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ventional religion of the church may be studied in a distinctly Protestant 
form in the experience of Martin Luther. He became a monk in his early 
life and attempted to discover God through the discipline provided in the 
monastery. This discipline seemed to him to consist too largely of a com- 
plicated system of rituals and duties, which might easily be gone through 
with in perfunctory fashion. Moreover, he discovered that there was a 
wide-spread belief on the part of people that the blessing of God might be 
virtually purchased by rendering to God certain prescribed duties. 
“Works” thus came to signify for Luther the degradation of religion by 
turning it into a more or less commercial transaction with God. 

Moreover, Luther was deeply impressed by a conception of God 
which has been very common in Christianity. This conception, in a way, 
is an expression of profound belief in the inexorable righteousness of 
God. But it expresses itself pictorially in the dreadful doctrine of pun- 
ishment in hell. To us today it is scarcely credible that Jonathan Ed- 
wards should have felt that he was preaching the gospel when he vividly 
pictured the tortures of hell in his sermon, “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God.” Luther, as is evident from glimpses into his early life, had 
been made terribly afraid of the angry God. Religion for him meant the 
discovery of a way in which he might be sure that God’s anger had been 
displaced by love. But if God is perfect, he requires perfect righteousness 
of men. Try as Luther might to fulfil all the requirements of God, 
he found, as every man finds, that he inevitably came short of perfection. 
He wrote: 


However irreprehensible a life I have lived as a monk, I felt myself before 
God a sinner, with a most restless conscience, and I could not be confident that 
He was appeased by my satisfaction. [“Satisfaction” is the technical name in 
Catholicism for the amount of penance necessary to entitle one to full forgive- 
ness.] I could not therefore love—nay I hated—a God who was just and pun- 
ished sinners. 


Luther’s salvation from these torturing thoughts came through the 
experience which he interpreted in his famous doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. He came, partly through the study of the writings of the apos- 
tle Paul, to realize that God is great enough and loving enough to pro- 
vide for man those conditions of salvation which man could never hope 
to provide for himself. The all-important thing in religion is to turn away 
from reliance on one’s own achievements—since these are always and 
inevitably inadequate—and to trust completely in the grace of God to 
create in the believing soul a new attitude. This discovery of a “gracious 
God” is admirably told in the following citation: 
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Lo! my God, without merit on my part, of His pure and free mercy, has given 
to me, an unworthy, condemned, and contemptible creature, all the riches of 
justification and salvation in Christ, so that I no longer am in want of anything, 
except of faith to believe that this is so. For such a Father, then, who has over- 
whelmed me with these inestimable riches of His, why should I not freely, cheer- 
fully, and with my whole heart, and from voluntary zeal, do all that I know will 
be pleasing to Him and acceptable in His sight? I will therefore give myself, as a 
sort of Christ, to my neighbour, as Christ has given Himself to me; and will do 
nothing in this life except what I see will be needful, advantageous, and whole- 
some for my neighbour, since by faith I abound in all good things in Christ. 

Thus from faith flow forth love and joy in the Lord, and from love a cheerful, 
willing, free spirit, disposed to serve our neighbour voluntarily, without taking 
any account of gratitude or ingratitude, praise or blame, gain or loss. Its object 
is not to lay men under obligations, nor does it distinguish between friends and 
enemies, or look to gratitude or ingratitude, but most freely and willingly spends 
itself and its goods, whether it loses them through ingratitude, or gains goodwill. 
For thus did its Father, distributing all things to all men abundantly and freely, 
making His sun to rise upon the just and the unjust. Thus, too, the child does 
and endures nothing except from the free joy with which it delights through 
Christ in God, the Giver of such great gifts. (From Luther’s treatise on Christian 
Liberty.) 


Luther made the discovery that God is ready to enter into the con- 
scious life of a person, to give him power to do the things which please 
God. Instead, then, of worrying as to whether one has laid up enough 
merit to entitle him to a favorable verdict of God at the judgment, 
the Christian may commit himself in utter trust to God, who is ready 
out of the abundance of his love to create a Christlike attitude, so that 
one will want to be “a sort of Christ” to his neighbor. 

It is evident that this discovery of God means that religion comes 
to be a joyful, continuous experience of power to live the good life. It 
means the creation in a man of that boundless spirit of love which God 
shows. It eliminates all traces of commercial dealings with God. All sel- 
fish calculations of benefits to friends or retaliation to enemies disappear 
when a Christian has experienced the transforming power of God. Luther 
thus invited men to a genuinely mystical experience of God’s presence; 
but this mysticism was so shaped by gratitude to Christ for revealing 
God’s loving-kindness, that it found expression in practical kindliness 
and service among men rather than in solitary religious ecstacy. 

Questions for discussion.—(1) If a person thinks of God primarily as a judge who re- 
wards or punishes individuals according to their deeds, is God loved or feared? When it is 
urged that religion is essential to morality, do those who urge it have in mind the fear of 


God as an incentive? (2) If it is believed that God’s favor can be enjoyed only if one has 
“satisfied” the requirements of God, what is the effect on the religion of a person who knows 
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that he has failed to live a perfect life? Does such a person sometimes try to find substitutes 
for righteousness, which God will accept? Why did Luther so vigorously oppose the way in 
which “indulgences” were being sold in his day? Read the following statements, taken from 
his ninety-five theses which he posted: “They preach man, who say that the soul flies out 
of purgatory as soon as the money thrown into the chest rattles.” “Christians should be 
taught that he who gives to a poor man, or lends to a needy man, does better than if he 
bought pardons; because by a work of charity, charity increases and a man becomes better, 
while by means of pardons, he does not become better, but only freer from punishment.” 
(3) What does the phrase, “justification by faith” mean? How does it differ from the idea of 
“justification by works”? Why did Luther distrust the conception of religion which made 
it consist primarily in good works? He said, ““Good works do not make a good man, but a 
good man does good works. Bad works do not make a bad man, but a bad man does bad 
works. It is always necessary that the substance or person should be good before any good 
works can be done, and that good works should follow and proceed from a good person.” 
How is a person to become good, according to Luther? What is the relationship of God to 
this process of becoming good? Contrast it with the relationship which accompanies the 
attitude of fear of a divine judge. (4) Does Luther’s discovery of God as a transforming 
power in the experience of the individual seem to you te be an important contribution to 
Christianity? Compare this discovery with that of Jeremiah. Compare it with that of the 
apostle Paul. Compare it with that of Augustine. 


4. The Modern Quest for God 


A vital experience of God means that one has found a way of carrying 
the sense of God’s presence into all the activities of life. We learn, how- 
ever, to think of God in relation to familiar situations where we have ac- 
tually had an experience of his presence. When we face new situations, 
it is not easy to think of the power of God as extending over these un- 
familiar regions. In a certain stage of Hebrew history, the power of God 
was thought to be restricted to the Holy Land. In Israel’s conflicts with 
foes, the God of Israel was thought of as presiding only over the deeds of — 
Israel. It was a great enlargement of religious thought when Isaiah 
could think of the Assyrians as instruments of Israel’s God, and when 
later interpreters could feel that this God is the sole God. The one- 
hundred-and-thirty-ninth Psalm is a great classic utterance of the dis- : 
covery that God is everywhere accessible. 


Religious persons almost inevitably picture the domain of God in 
terms of the realm where they have been accustomed to worship him. 
It was difficult for the early disciples of Jesus to outgrow the limitations 
of their Jewish training. They could not, at first, realize that God cares 
as much for Gentiles as he does for Jews (Acts, chapter 10). In the 
course of time Christian thinking gradually came to interpret God as 
the power which orders the universe of Hellenistic thought, instead of 
being limited to a Jewish conception. Whenever the experience of men 
expands so as to include new areas, religion is faced with the task of 
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reinterpreting the conception of God so as to make it possible for men 
to be as religious in the new situation as they were in the old. 
In our day we are passing through a new era in the development of 
human experience. The world has suddenly expanded until the older 
categories no longer suffice. One of the outstanding aspects of modern 
life is the wide-spread uncertainty concerning what we mean by the word 
God. A few adventurous spirits are actually proposing that we shall 
abandon the idea of God, because they feel that God has been so defined 
that those who believe in him are thereby prevented from having an 
active share in the remaking of the world by the use of the new learning 
and the new technique of science. It will be useful in this last study of 
the series to call attention to some aspects of the quest for a more ade- 
quate religious way of thinking. 


s. Finding God in the Modern Universe 


We need only to recall customary devotional language in order to 
realize the extent to which we picture God in terms of a world-view which 
we have outgrown. The opening phrase of the Lord’s Prayer suggests 
that God is located in “heaven.” Before the days of Copernicus, heaven 
was thought to be just above the firmament in which the stars were 
placed. God seemed very near. But modern astronomy has so enormous- 
ly stretched the dimensions of the universe that the mind reels at the 
attempt to comprehend the unimaginable spaces and the innumerable 
worlds disclosed by modern research. Take, for example, the following 
description: 

Our sun is in a more or less central region of the universe, or a few hundred 
trillion miles from the actual center. The remainder of the stars, which are all 
outside our Solar System, are spread out, apparently, in an enormous disc-like 
collection, so vast that even a ray of light, which travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, would take 50,000 years to travel from one end of it to the other. 
This, then is what we call our universe. 

Why do we say “our universe”? Why not she universe? It is now believed 
by many of our most distinguished astronomers that our colossal family of stars 
is only one of many universes. By a universe an astronomer means any collection 
of stars which are close enough to control each other’s movements by gravitation; 
and it is clear that there might be many universes, in this sense, separated from 
each other by profound abysses of space. Probably there are. (Thomson, 
Outline of Science, 1, 14.) 


When one comes to think in such a way, the neat little world of our 
hymn books and our devotional literature vanishes, leaving us almost 
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stupefied by the immensity of reality. How is a “Father in heaven” 
related to this incomprehensible vast realm? What becomes of heaven, 
anyway? It is no wonder that many people, who have learned about 
this marvellous astronomical world entirely through scientific research, 
and who have never been led in any way to associate what they 
learn with religion, should feel that the domain of the theologically de- 
scribed God is restricted to an almost insignificant portion of the universe. 

When we add to this picture of spacial immensity the time-scale in- 
troduced by modern science, we face again a realm which has not been 
interpreted by our inherited theology. Until quite recently theologians 
generally took it for granted that the world was created about 6,000 years 
ago. Indeed, an English scholar in the seventeenth century, after careful 
calculation, came to the conclusion that the creation of man took place 
“on October 26, 4004 B.c., at nine o’clock in the morning.” 

This conception of creation only a few thousand years ago made God 
seem very real. The world, just as we see it, was believed to have come 
ready-made from his hand. It was easy to ask directly the question what 
God intended by making things as he has made them. The poetical 
statements in the Bible reinforced this picture of creation, and thus lent 
to the conception the weight of sacred literature. 

But today we are beginning to face the implications of the evolu- 
tionary conception. When we ask concerning the origin of our earth, we 
are led back through long eons of strange development. According to 
the studies of certain renowned geologists, our earth owes its origin to 
the chance proximity of another star to our sun at some unimaginably 
distant date in the past. The increased force of gravity due to this prox- 
imity pulled out of our sun the portions of matter which gradually 
evolved into planets. Our own earth has had a varied career. Fossils 
of sea plants and animals found now in rocks on mountains high above 
sea-level show that these rocks were once under water. For millions and 
millions of years the earth has been changing as meteors collected by it 
out of space enlarged its bulk, as weathering and erosion wore away its 
mountains, as huge glaciers crept down from the poles and were again 
dissolved after a few thousand years, as the shrinking of the globe caused 
shiftings and convulsions in its surface. According to recent estimates, 
geological history reaches back at least 1,500,000,000 years. 

Now this incredibly vast period of development has come to be known 
by us, not through any religious interpretation, but through the research 
of scientists. The story of the,development of the earth thus stands out- 
side the scope of our theological tradition. Indeed, not a few anxious 
religious souls are afraid to permit the human imagination to be carried 
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away by the fascinating account of scientific investigation. They are 
attempting to save religion by insisting that the familiar theological, 
non-evolutionary conception of creation shall be vigorously retained, 
‘and the disturbing hypotheses of science shall be eliminated from our 
education. But if we have heed to the history of our faith, we shall see 
that in every instance those who were afraid to venture outside the safe 
and familiar boundaries of conventional belief eventually were left be- 
hind in the onward progress of religion. Nationalistic Judaism had to 
give way to a theology which recognized God as Lord of gentile as well 
as Jew. Provincial Christianity had to enlarge itself until Clement of 
Alexandria could say that the Greek philosophers no less than the He- 
brew prophets were agents of God, forerunners of the Gospel. Today 
men whose religious inheritance suggests the comfort of a neat little uni- 
verse created and ordered by a God with familiar theological characteris- 
tics, are suddenly confronted with an infinite universe, whose extent 
_ in space and time make the “world” of traditional theology seem almost 
negligible. Never in the history of humanity was there opportunity for 
so grand an adventure of faith. The current questioning concerning the 
existence of God is simply the consequence of discovering that the pic- 
ture of God which was adequate to that little, comfortable ‘‘world” of 
former days is totally inadequate to the universe disclosed by modern 
science. Instead of lamenting, or ridiculing, or trying to reinstate the 
older theology, we ought rather to see that a new era of religious think- 
ing is upon us. The quest for God is a real quest, and not the mere re- 
petition of a familiar doctrine about God. 

Again, the confused character of men’s moral and social life in our 
day is calling loudly for a guidance adequate to the situation which we 
must face. Present-day business enterprises involve far-reaching rela- 
tionships with persons, most of whom are never met face-to-face by those 
responsible for the conduct of a business. What about fair prices to be 
paid for materials, fair wages to employes, fair returns to investors, and 
fair prices to consumers in so gigantic an organization as the American 
Steel Corporation? What about the relationships of citizens of one coun- 
try to those of another when the governments of the two countries are 
unable to agree on some matter involving the welfare of both coun- 
tries? It is extremely dificult in the complicated tangle of modern human 
relationships to know what is right, even if we have the intention to do 
what is right. Impressed by the uncertainty and the demoralization 
which arise when no adequate moral guidance is at hand, men are crying 
loudly for the aid of religion. But right here a new difficulty arises. 
Ancient codes of religious morality are not in accord with modern habits 
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of life. Said a twelve-year-old girl who was visiting her uncle, and was 
taken for a drive in the country (before the days of automobiles) on 
Sunday afternoon: “We are breaking the Ten Commandments.” 
“Why?” asked the uncle. “Because we are making the horses work on 
the Sabbath,” was the reply. What was happening to this girl’s concep- 
tion of God? Church people very generally engage today in what used to 
be called “worldly amusements.” The difference between the moral 
habits of church people and kindly and self-respecting non-religious peo- 
ple does not seem to be very pronounced. If, in this revision of moral 
standards, there is not to be a distinct let-down in moral earnestness, 
God must be rediscovered as the inspiration and the guide of the new 
and more complex morality. 

In the light of these two characteristic movements of our day—the 
yearning for a conception of God adequate to the immensity of our 
physical universe, and the sense of need of a more religious interpre- 
tion and guidance of moral and social life—let us look at a few significant — 
utterances. - 


6. We May Experience God, Even When 
We Cannot Define God 


The most common human appeal to God is in the hour of bewilderment, 
when the individual (and often the group) feels baffled and defeated. It is when 
he is not sure of himself that he turns to God; when he is in doubt and yet feels 
the urgency of action; when he does not know which way to turn and yet feels 
that he must turn some way. Above all it is when one has staked all his life’s 
success and happiness upon some enterprise and feels it threatened with disaster 
or actually ruined...., 

Now anything which breaks up the established system of responses by which 
we react to the habitually selected data, and throws our responses into confusion 
may produce in us that simultaneity of innumerable responses by which we be- 
come aware of this movement of total experience. Whenever this befalls us we 
have that which at least those who have had appropriate religious training recog- 
nize as the experience of God..... ; 

Religion is man’s endeavor to find that adjustment to God which will yield 
most abundant life. For God is precisely that object, whatsoever its nature may 
be, which will yield maximum security and abundance to all human living, when 
right adjustment is made. With this definition of the term it cannot be doubted 
that God exists. The exact nature of God is still problematical and may be for 
many years to come. The most important problem that can engage the mind of 
the human race is that of discovering what God fully and certainly is. We be- 
lieve that much valuable work has been done toward the solution of this supreme 
problem of.all human living. But still more valuable work awaits the doing. 
(H. N. Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method, pp. 34, 38, and 381.) 
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Questions for discussion.—(1) What is the effect on religious thought of the fact that 
our knowledge of the immensity of the universe has come to us through non-theological 
research? (2) What does the word “creation” mean if we look back at an indefinite evolu- 
tion of the universe? (3) Compare the modern quest for God with the quest which took 
place when Christians with a Jewish conception of God were confronted with the world of 
Hellenistic thought. (4) Can one believe in God without being able to define God? (5) Is 
there any religious value in a reverent adoration of the indefinable? (6) What do you think 
‘of Professor Wieman’s suggestion that when we are shocked out of our conventional ways 
of thinking, and are in confusion, we are then actively appropriating influences from the 
larger whole, and that we are thus experiencing God? 


>. We Must Look to the Poets Rather Than to the 
Scientists for the Religious Interpretation 
of the Modern World 


The discoveries of modern science have been made by the use of a 
critically exact method of investigation which rejects general and poetical 
;deas because these are not definite enough to further carefully exact 
inquiry. Indeed, the exact sciences are forced to employ technical terms 
invented for the purpose of securing greater accuracy. Mathematical 
formulas often prove more satisfactory than literary description. From 
this it follows that the magnificent scientific discoveries of recent times 
have not been concerned with religious interpretation. One of the un- 
fortunate aspects of present-day thinking is the fact that those who have 
come to think of our universe in terms of the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence so often have no knowledge of religion save as it was expressed in a 
theology derived from pre-scientific times. The religious interpretation 
of this larger world has been made largely outside the church, and is 
therefore to be found in general literature rather than in publications 
put out under the auspices of churches. 

One of the foremost scientific philosophers of today has given elo- 
quent testimony to the value of this literary supplementation of science. 


Says Professor Whitehead: 


The literature of the nineteenth century, especially its English poetic litera- 
ture, is a witness to the discord between the aesthetic intuitions of mankind and 
the mechanism of science. Shelley brings vividly before us the elusiveness of the 
eternal objects of sense as they haunt the change which infects underlying organ- 
isms. Wordsworth is the poet of nature as being the field of enduring perma- 
nences carrying within themselves a message of tremendous significance. The 
eternal objects are also there for him, 

“The light that never was, on sea or land.” 
Both Shelley and Wordsworth emphatically bear witness that nature cannot be 
divorced from its aesthetic values; and that those values arise from the cumula- 
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tion, in some sense, of the brooding presence of the whole onto its various parts. 
(Science and the Modern World, p. 122.) 


This feeling of the immense significance of the wholeness of reality 
gives rise to what is theologically known as the doctrine of the divine 
immanence. The presence of God is sought in the indwelling spiritual 
presence in Nature, which creates its beauty and which evokes from 
man the desire to worship. Wordsworth thus described (in Lines written 
above Tintern Abbey) the new religious experience: 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts. A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. 


Tennyson expressed the same intimate feeling for the divine presence 
in his poem entitled The Higher Pantheism. 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 


Glory about thee, without thee; and thou fulfillest thy doom. 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


One of the best-known recent expressions of this characteristic 
direct discovery of God in the beauty of nature and in the marvel of the 
ongoing universe is in the poem written by William Herbert Carruth en- 
titled Each in His Own Tongue. 


A. fire-mist and a planet, A haze on the far horizon, 

A crystal and a cell, The infinite tender sky, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, The ripe rich tint of the cornfields, 
And caves where cave-men dwell; And the wild geese sailing high— 
Then a sense of law and beauty And over all upland and lowland 
And a face turned from the clod— The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some call it Evolution, Some of us call it Autumn 


And others call it God And others call it God 
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Like tides on the crescent sea- A picket frozen on duty, 

beach A mother starved for her brood, 
When the moon is new and thin, Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
Into our hearts high yearnings And Jesus on the rood; 
Come welling and surging in— And millions who, humble and 
Come from the mystic ocean, nameless 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some of us call it longing, Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. And others call it God. 


Questions for discussion.—(1) Does a scientific investigation of anything tend to make 
us think of it in very practical and prosaic ways? (2) A famous astronomer once 
said that he had no need of the hypothesis of God in his astronomical researches. Just what 
does science affirm concerning the universe? (3) Are there any aspects of reality which 
science fails to interpret? (4) Wordsworth wrote a famous poem describing a bed of 
daffodils. It closes with the words: “And then my heart with rapture thrills; and dances 
with the daffodils.” How would the science of botany deal with daffodils? Would 
scientific analysis ever discover what Wordsworth did? (5) Do you think that the questions 
which are usually asked concerning the existence of God would arise in connection with the 
conception of the divine presence in Nature? (6) To what extent do you derive your reli- 
gious inspiration from literary rather than theological discussions? (7) What is meant by 
the phrase ““The immanence of God.” (8) Where would one look for the immanent God? 
(9) How would one discover the character of God by an understanding of God’s imma- 
nence? 


8. Men Are Seeking God To Help Them 
To Overcome Evil 


The beautiful picture sketched by the poets is marred by the inescap- 
able facts of sin and suffering and injustice in human life. Nature is not 
always and everywhere benevolent. Tennyson, in his poem, “In Me- 
moriam,” vividly portrayed nature as “red in tooth and claw.” 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic features of modern life is the 
eagerness with which religious men are seeking to eliminate from human 
life all preventable disease and suffering. Scientific knowledge has put 
into our hands the possibility of altering natural processes. If, then, we 
can change these for the better, humanity will be blessed. The so-called 
“social gospel” which summons men to co-operate in the sacred task of 
making life and the conditions of living better. This zeal for 
helping one’s fellow-men is a conspicuous aspect of much modern reli- 
gion. But when one seeks God in this new crusade, one wants to dis- 
cover God fighting against the evils in the world. In the ideal of divine 
immanence, studied just above, God was conceived as the whole of things. 
The social gospel seeks a God who will take sides with the good and against 
the evil in the world. Mr. H. G. Wells, in his book entitled The Undying 
Fire thus voices this ethical quest for God: 
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There burns an undying fire in the hearts of men. By that fire I live. By 
that I know the God of my salvation. His will is Truth, his will is Service. He 
urges me to conflict, without consolations, without rewards. .... He suffers— 
perhaps to triumph, and we must suffer and find our hope of triumph in Him. He 
will not let me shut my eyes to sorrow, failure, or perplexity. Though the uni- 
verse torment and slay me, yet will I trust in Him..... 


I don’t submit. I rebel—not in my own strength nor by my own impulse. I 
rebel by the spirit of God in me..... I am the servant of a rebellious and ad- 
venturous God who may yet bring order into this cruel and frightful chaos in 
which we seem to be driven hither and thither like leaves before the wind, a God 
who in spite of all appearances, may yet rule over it at last and mould it to his 
will. 


Professor E. W. Lyman has described the kind of religion which 
grows out of faith in God as “Eternal Creative Good Will.” Says he: 


In the midst of all the perplexing maze of facts, evil and good, it (this faith) 
finds God himself as one of the facts—a striving God, working through and be- 
yond all human strivings toward the elimination of the evil and the establish- 
ment of the good. One who has such an experience of God does not need to 
throw a robe of charity over the evil facts and call them good, after the fashion 
of the absolutist philosopher or theologian. Nor does he seek an emotional rhap- 
sody in which the distinctions between evil and good dissolve, after the manner of 
the mystic. But he does know the stern joy of sharing in the making of a moral — 
world with a God who has brought man upon the stage of existence in the midst 
of his own creative processes. The work, the struggle, the sacrifice, the insights, 
the defeats and the victories are his and God’s together. (The Experience of God 
in Modern Life, Page 82.) 


This eager concern for human welfare leads sometimes to an indig- 
nant repudiation of the traditional conception of God, because such a 
God was defined as being too much aloof from the evils which man must 
face. An ardent British preacher several years ago voiced this protest 
by saying: 


The God of the ordinary churchgoer .... is an antiquated theologian who 
made the universe so badly that it went wrong in spite of him and has remained 
wrong ever since..... The poor crippled child who has been maimed by falling 
rock and the white-faced match-box maker who works eighteen hours out of the 
twenty four to keep soul and body together have surely some sort of a claim 
upon God apart from being miserable sinners who must account themselves 
fortunate to be forgiven for Christ’s sake.” (R. J. Campbell, The New Theology, 
p. 20.) 
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Those who are seeking God as the one hope of overcoming evil in 
the world are not primarily concerned with the metaphysical attributes 
of God, nor with the theological descriptions of a divine being. They 
are eager to discover a genuine reinforcement of their own moral idealism 
through the companionship of a great superhuman Spirit of love and com- 
passion and moral power. They realize that God needs the co-operation 
of men as truly as men need the co-operation of God. 

Sometimes the non-human universe seems to be so entirely devoid of 
interest in man’s welfare, that God is sought only within the limits of 
man’s life. God comes to mean “not an idealized individual outside of the 
world,” but “an idealized people in the world.”’ This invisible and as yet 
unrealized kingdom of human goodness, like the Kingdom of God 
evokes faith and consecration. God is conceived as the spirit of this 
ideal humanity. 


This ideal is put with rare persuasiveness in the following sentences 
from an essay entitled ““The Human God,” by Dr. John H. Dietrich: 


To feel that God, the mighty spirit of humanity, needs me is to feel myself 
stirred to the uttermost depths of my being. To feel that I am a part of and a 
contributor to that God, is to find myself lifted to the possibilities of purest and 
bravest life. God and man together, in fact the same, toiling and sacrificing for 
the perfect end—this is the picture that I love to hold in mind, because it gives 
me light in those hours of darkness when great things are demanded of us and we 
are called to heroic labors. (My Idea of God, edited by Joseph Fort Newton, 


[p. 191].) 


Questions for discussion.—(1) Does the mystic experience of an “invisible presence’ 
in Nature help us to meet the problem of overcoming evil? (2) It is sometimes charged 
that those who easily identify God with the wholeness of things are not much concerned 
with the actual suffering and injustice which oppress men. Do you think this is true? (3) 
An ardent Christian during the late war, having been taught that God is responsible for 
everything that occurs, and thinking of God as responsible for the war, exclaimed, “I hate 
God!” Was his exclamation irreligious? (4) How do you conceive God’s attitude toward 
pestilence, or war, or anything which might be eradicated by human effort? (5) Does the 
quotation from H. G. Wells seem to you to represent a real quest for God? (6) Do you 
sympathize with the sentiment so vividly expressed by R. J. Campbell? If not, how would 
you criticize it? (7) Do you know any persons who are very much devoted to human better- 
ment, but who have difficulty in believing in God? If so, what is the reason for their diffi- 
culty? (8) Would you be satisfied with the “human God” described by Dr. Dietrich? If 
not, why not? (9) How would one discover God as “Eternal Creative Good-will?” (10) 
Would mere speculation discover such a being? (11) Or would the discovery come through 
moral effort on one’s own part? (12) How would this discovery of God reinforce one’s own 
moral efforts? 
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9. The Christian Quest for God Finds Its Best Answer 
in the Messages of the Old Testament 
Prophets and in Fesus 


This distinctively modern concern over moral and social problems 
has led to an interesting shift of emphasis in religious thinking. It is not 
so very long ago that men were attempting to conceive the character of 
God either by theological formulas or by appealing to philosophical 
systems. But the human needs which are so insistant have led religious 
souls to turn to what has been called “the human life of God.” In the 
religious experience of Jesus there is found a spiritual quality of peculiarly 
convincing character. In Jesus’ attitude toward men there is seen that 
utter devotion to human welfare which is demanded by a religion which 
professes to serve humanity. Nowhere else do we find an avenue to the | 
understanding of God which seems to lead so directly to a vital realiza- 
tion of the divine presence and help. Says Dr. Richard Roberts: 

When I come, for myself, to define what most satisfies my sense of what is 
fullest truth concerning God, I inevitably come to the figure of Jesus. He ap- 
pears to me to have embodied in his own Person that ultimate value of love 
which expresses itself in goodness, truth, and beauty, far more completely than 
any other historical person that I have knowledge of. His background gave his 
teaching a predominantly ethical bias, and he tells by word of mouth little con- 
cerning the intellectual and less concerning the aesthetic elements in life. Yet 
there was truth and beauty in his word and deed no less than goodness. None 
has ever spoken so directly to our condition and in words so self-authenticating; 
and the beauty is there not as a deliberate decoration, but as a natural presence. 
.... For me, then, God is Jesus writ large. And while this leaves me with ques- 
tions still unanswered, I find, by acting upon this presumption, that I have a 
gospel which turns out to be essentially true to the nature of things. (My Idea of 
God, edited by Joseph Fort Newton [p. 86].) 


This trust in the Christlikeness of God, however, is usually accom- 
panied with a more or less definite recognition of the fact that we are not 
today in a position confidently to formulate so final a theology as was put 
forth before mankind was confronted with the perplexing problems due 
to our scientific knowledge of the universe and our appreciation of the 
complicated nature of our social problems. There are many questions 
which it is not easy to answer. Doubtless, for a time at least, there will 
be many honest souls who candidly confess that there are large realms 
where we must confess ignorance. But such ignorance is not an excuse 
for doing nothing. The man who has learned to know the character of 
Jesus well enough to crush hime tery can take a practical attitude to- 
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ward the religious problems of his life and can win an experience of up- 
lift and of hope which will convince him of the reality of spiritual help 
and strength from the unknown as well as from the known. 


Questions for discussion.—(1) What are the chief difficulties which you face when you 
try to think of God? (2) To what do you turn to get help? (3) Compare the attempt to 
find God by acquaintance with Jesus with the attempt to discover God’s character by 
‘studying the Bible. (4) Have you ever been perplexed by some of the pictures of God given 
in the Old Testament? (5) If one seeks God through devotion to Jesus, what will be the 
most important expressions of his religious life? (6) Will a knowledge of Jesus answer all 
questions concerning God? (7) Will this give a wholesome attitude toward the realm of 
the unknown? 
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